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PREFACE 

It  has  been  tlie  privilege  of  tlie  writer  to  do  mncb 
of  her  work  in  tlie  library  of  the  late  Dr.  Henry  0. 
Lea — its  shelves  still  laden  with  that  material  which 
sasamed  bo  mgnifleant  an  aspect  nnder  the  guidance 
of  his  distinguished  mind.  Such  surroondinga  were 
in  themselTes  an  inspiration  and  she  is  grateful  for 
the  kindness  which  procured  them. 

Thanks  are  also  due  for  the  courteous  cooperation 
of  the  librarians  of  the  two  Friends'  Libraries,  of  the 
Presbyterian  and  Methodist  Historical  Societies,  of 
the  Philadelphia  Library,  of  Haverford  College,  of  S. 
Carlo  Borromeo,  and  of  S.  Thomas  of  Tillauova. 
Through  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Jastrow,  the  Univera^ 
of  Pennsylvania  Library  gave  the  writer  access  to  her 
material  all  over  the  coontry.  Such  goodwill  has  lent 
the  work  an  ever-increaang  pleasure. 

While  reading  for  an  earlier  study  on  autobiog- 
raphy, the  writer  had  been  impressed  by  the  present 
superabundance  of  works  on  religions  and  mystical 
theory,  side  by  Bide  witli  a  total  absence  of  any  col- 
lation of  the  documents  of  personal  rel^on.  No  one 
has  apparently  thoue^t  it  wor^  hia  while  to  examine 
the  foundations  on  which  the  current  elaborate  doc- 
trines are  based.  Some  years  of  investigation  have 
resulted  in  this  book.  If  the  work  has  turned  in 
directioDB  not  at  first  anticipated,  yet  it  formolates 
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Tiii  PREFACE 

DO  theory  except  by  indaction  &om  the  data  it  for- 
uiflhefl.  la  its  final  positioD,  it  agrees  with  Hobbee, 
when  he  remarks, — "that  ignorant  and  saperstitious 
men  make  ^reat  wonders  of  those  works,  which  other 
men,  knowing  to  proceed  from  nstnre  (which  is  not 
the  immediate  but  the  ordinary  work  of  God),  ad- 
mire not  at  all." 
M&rcb,  1911. 
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REUGIOUS  CONFESSIONS 
AND  CONFESSANTS 


INTEODUCTOEY 

Oke  of  the  characteristics  of  the  present  age,  so 
often  aecDsed  of  infidelity,  is  its  interest  in  religion. 
Worto  upon  t^  sabject  were  never  bo  many  in  the 
ages  of  faith.  Indeed,  one  may  almost  go  so  far  as 
to  say  that  the  study  of  nl^on  is  a  stndy  essentially 
modem.  In  the  past,  men  studied  dogma,  they  studied 
HiBtAogy,  they  studied  metaphysics  and  mystical  phi- 
losophy, but  they  did  not  stndy  religion.  For  such 
ttudy  there  is  neeessary  not  only  a  knowledge  of  cer- 
tain basic  sciences  very  recent  of  date  in  themselTes, 
—such  as  ethnology  and  anthropology,  biology  and 
paydidogy, — but  also  the  seeurity  of  our  latter-day 
ideals  of  tolerance.  Protected  by  these,  the  writer  on 
religious  topies  has  been  able,  for  the  first  time  in  the 
woiid  'a  history,  to  place  tus  matter  in  perspective  for 
proper  examination.  The  strict  limitationa  imposed 
on  Boeh  work  in  the  past,  with  the  sinister  shadow  of 
ibe  Inqmsititm  ever  ready  to  fall  across  his  page, 
produced  in  the  writer  a  fret  and  a  tension  which 
earned  hiui  too  oftm  to  be  personal  and  acrimonious  in 
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tone,  vbfle  in  statement  he  remainod  aafel?  indefinite. 
To-day,  liis  manner  ia  calmer  and  less  eontroversial, 
wbile  the  nature  of  hia  work  has  tended  to  become  less 
abstract  and  more  concrete,  more  specialuied,  and  more 
individuaL 

The  present  essay  ia  an  attempt  to  handle,  in  a 
broad  way,  some  of  the  more  intimste  aspects  of  man's 
knowledge  of  himself.  A  chief  element  of  this  knowl- 
edge has  been  his  natnral  interest  in  the  question  of 
bis  nltimat«  destination,  with  his  concomitant  feelings 
and  ideas  respecting  all  that  part  of  his  nature  which 
is  nnknown  to  him.  This  interest  in,  this  curi<»ity 
abont,  self,  was  made  the  sabjeet  of  observation  and 
theory  long  before  the  simplest  knowledge  of  physical 
man  had  been  acquired.  Bat  such  theory  necessarily 
remained  a  priori  for  centnries,  until  the  balk  of  sci- 
entific facts  increased  safBciently  to  allow  of  soander 
methods. 

If  sounder  method  is  possiUe  to-day,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  possible  is  the  word.  Many  difB- 
culties  will  occur  to  the  student;  there  are  many  which 
may  not  occur  to  him.  He  will  easily  recall  the  names 
of  several  recent  books  on  religions  p^chology,  and 
he  will  agree  that  their  effect,  on  the  irtiole,  has  been 
far  &om  conclnsiTe,  while  yet  he  may  or  ma^  not 
realize  that  this  impression  sprii^  from  their  fonda- 
mental  weakness  in  the  matter  of  data.  To  do  sndi 
work  to-day  there  ia  needed,  first  of  all,  a  definitiTe, 
systematic  collection  of  the  available  data  of  peisooal 
relijgiouB  experience,  and  such  a  collection  may  come 
to  the  rescne  of  the  theorist. 

The  material  for  snch  data  is  not  wanting;  it  lies 
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embedded  in  the  rewrded  history  of  the  human  miad 
for  over  two  thoofiand  years.  Scattered  in  a  himdred 
comers,  it  has  crumbled  with  the  crombling  edifice 
of  suceeedii^;  civilizationa,  and  the  fragments  that  re- 
main have  been  trodden  onder  foot  by  prejadice,  or 
ignored  by  tradition.  Its  presence  has  had  little  ag- 
□ificance  for  the  exact  mind,  and  as  to  its  value,  opin- 
ions have  fluctuated.  Bacon  held  that "  as  for  the  nar- 
rations touching  the  prodigies  and  miracles  of  reli- 
gions, they  are  either  not  true  or  not  natural,  and  there- 
fore impertinent  for  the  story  of  nature."^  At  the 
same  time,  while  he  decided  that  the  "narrations  which 
have  mixture  with  snperstitum  be  sorted  hy  them- 
selves," he  yet  would  not  omit  them  altogether.  Our 
modem  idea  holds  rather  that  "the  study  of  religion 
)B  essentially  psyehologicaL  .  .  .  "Whatever  else  can  be 
predicated  of  rel^ion,  we  must  admit  that  it  consists 
of  a  great  variety  of  mental  experiences"; '  and  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  the  facts  concerning  such 
eiperience — although  acknowledged — eonstitutes  no 
valid  excuse  for  ignoring  them.  The  student  must 
amply  apply  to  their  examinaticHi  certain  important 
eorreetives,  just  as  he  must  apply  similar  cozrectivea 
to  the  examination  of  any  mans  of  facts.  He  will 
rather  repeat  the  words  of  MonteBquieu :  "  J  'ai 
d'abord  examine  lee  hommes  et  j  'ai  cm  que,  dans  cette 
iufinie  diversity  de  lois  et  de  moeurs,  ils  n'^taient  pas 
ooiqaement  conduits  par  lenrs  fantaisies."* 

Thna  what  appears  to  be  mere  chaos,  is  not  so ;  and 
throu^  all  these  pasmona,  characters,  and  experiences, 
there  operates  the  universal  law  of  the  identity  of  our 
eommon  nature.    "The  life  of  the  individual,"  sa^ 
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Caird,  "  ia  a  sort  of  epitome  of  the  history  of  human- 
ity";* and  it  muat  be  etadied  from  this  point 
of  view,  not  forgetting  the  corrective  influence  brought 
to  bear  upon  it  by  the  broads  outlines  of  history. 

If  opinions  as  to  the  value  of  the  material  are  not 
xmanimoos,  yet  there  has  been  no  doubt  as  to  the  imme- 
diate necesdly  for  its  examination.  The  religious  con- 
fession, with  which  it  is  the  main  object  of  this  essay 
to  deal,  is  nothing  less  than  the  first  coherent,  system- 
atic, Tolnntary  attempt  at  self-study,  by  which  man 
has  sought  to  determine  the  nature  and  the  limits  of 
his  consciouBness.  From  this  flist  effort  has  been 
evolved  all  later,  more  complex  religious  ideas,  and 
'  many  of  the  later  philosophic  ideas.  The  confession, 
therefore,  would  have  a  vital  historical  interest  for 
us  if  it  bad  no  ottier.  But  in  reality  it  has  far 
more.  It  serves  to  lay  bare  the  fundamental  forces  of 
history.  A  recent  historian  '  has  made  a  penetrating 
commentary  on  the  value  of  the  private  record  as  a 
means  of  understauding  public  action ;  while  a  recent 
p^chologist*  has  observed  ^at  the  most  instmctiTe 
human  documents  lie  along  the  beaten  highway.  The 
personal  record,  in  many  cases,  furnishes  the  only 
valid  means  of  observing  the  movement  of  certain 
minds  under  the  pressure  of  given  circumstances.* 
Any  work  upon  the  development  of  the  idea  of  sect 
must  needs  be  built  upon  tiiese  documents,  whose 
existence  alone  has  made  it  possible.  If  any  excuse 
were  needed  for  this  attempt  to  bring  the  alien, 
uncharted  matt^  into  the  domain  of  law,  it  will  surely 
be  found  in  the  present  cry  of  the  scientist  for  more 
facts. 
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"H  n'y  aTsit  point  d'empbi  plna  l^time  et  plni 
boQor&ble  de  resprit,"  vrites  Saiute-Benye,  "que  de 
roir  les  cboses  et  lea  hommea  comme  ila  aont  et  de  les 
exprimer  comme  on  les  voit,  de  d^crire,  antonr  de  soi 
ea  serriteur  de  la  acienoe,  lea  vari^t^  de  I'eBp^ce,  lea 
divera  formea  de  I'organiaation  homaine,  dtrange- 
ment  modifi^  an  moral  dans  la  aoci^td  et  dang  le 
d£dale  artifieiel  dea  doctrmefl."* 

To  be  the  aervitor  of  science,  in  regard  to  tiie  study 
otmen'B  belie&,  iB,aa  we  have  said,  an  ideal  of  to-day; 
yet  in  saying  this,  one  maHt  not  forget  that  the  very 
eoDBtitntion  of  the  religions  preceding  Christianity 
admitted  of  a  similar  ideal. 

Havet '  points  oat  that  the  ancient  religions,  so  ez- 
aeting  in  respect  of  colt,  had  comparatiTely  few  dog- 
mas, thns  leaving  open  a  vast  field  for  those  fruit- 
ful discossionB  which  Christianity  forbade.  In  the 
fragments  of  those  discussions  which  remain  to  ua, 
there  is  a  freshness  and  often  a  boldness  of  concei>- 
tioti  which  render  them  significant  and  suggestive, 
bringing,  as  they  do,  the  mind  of  the  ancient  student 
closer  to  the  mind  of  the  student  of  to-day.  When 
Hana  speaks  of  self-conscionsness  and  egoism  as 
"lordly"  he  joins  in  the  speech  of  Schopenhauer  or 
Nietzsche.  ^'^ 

Both  ancient  and  modem  students  recognize  two 
main  approaches  to  the  study  of  religion.  Thia  force 
in  human  life  ia  manifested  in  two  ways :  it  may  be 
observed  in  its  effect  upon  the  mass,  throi^^  its  group- 
manifestation;  or  in  its  effect  upon  the  individual, 
tbroogh  its  personal,  psychological  manifestation. 
The  gate  of  the  first  approach  has  been  open  for  cen- 
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tories;  philosopherB  and  hutorians  have  passed  there- 
by, ea(^  aiding  fntnre  generations,  though  not  al- 
ways in  the  way  he  e27>ected.  The  gate  of  the  second 
approach  has  not  yet  been  opened  to  the  investigator ; 
and  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  valid  sta^  of 
religion  in  the  individoal  cannot  be  over-impressed 
npon  the  reader's  attention. 

The  perplexing  question  of  fondamental  nncerity 
has  been  dealt  with  in  a  preceding  volume.*^  When 
the  degree  of  this  sincerity  has  been,  relatively  speak. 
iog,  determined,  the  student  is  brought  face  to  face 
with  the  equally  perplexing  problem  of  classification. 
A  fair  degree  of  candour  in  the  personal  revelation  may 
be  admitted ;  and  yet  how  are  the  results  of  such  can- 
door  to  be  rendered  amenable  to  science  t  Can  they  be 
so  rendered  f  At  first  sight  nothing  would  seem  more 
impossible  "than  to  find  law,  order,  and  reason  in 
what  seems  accidental,  capricious,  and  meanii^ess. '  * " 
Nevertheless,  no  mean  authority  assures  us  that  this  is 
the  true  work  of  science;  and  while  he  au^ests  its 
accomplishment  by  restricting  the  field,  and  by  limit- 
ing its  content  as  much  as  possible,  Caird  adds  that, 
while  the  spiritnal  life  is  most  complex  and  difficult  to 
understand,  yet  it  must  be  intelligible ;  for,  if  man  can 
comprehend  the  phmomena  of  the  universe,  he  should 
surely  be  able  to  comprehend  his  own  1  ■■ 

On  the  other  hand,  it  most  not  be  forgotten  that 
what  is  fortuitous  or  casual  in  itself  does  not  enter 
into  the  domun  of  science.  Law  is  only  "that  con< 
stant  rule  to  which  a  given  order  of  facts  is  subservi- 
ent"** It  may  be  determined  from  observation  of 
the  facts  themselves,  when  they  are  properly  limited. 
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elaaified,  and  compared.  The  broad  general  prin- 
ciples of  science  in  regard  to  this  classification  and 
eomparison  must  be  brought  to  bear  npon  this  mate- 
riaL  Hainan  apedmenB  mnBt  needs  be  sabjected  to  tbe 
same  treatment  as  botanical  or  marine  specimens. 
They  mast  be  gathered,  identified,  labelled,  and  made 
accessible  to  study.  And  human  specimens  have  this 
pennanent  disadvantage  as  specimens,  that  in  the 
nature  of  things  they  cannot  present  data  mechan- 
ically consistent.  The  data  are  in  fact  accidental 
and  capridooB  to  a  degree,  Tarying  in  different  ex- 
amples, bat  alvK^/s  snfBciently  to  daant  the  orderly 
mind. 

The  first  task,  therefore,  must  be  to  determine  the 
ctmstant  factors  in  each  case,  analyze  the  elements 
tiioeof,  and  classify  these  elements  for  comparison. 
It  baa  been  remarked  of  the  comparative  method  tiiat 
it  can  be  properly  employed  only  where  the  things 
compared  resemble  each  other.  Yet  the  things  com- 
pared  moat  also  differ  from  one  another  or  there 
wotdd  be  no  need  to  compare  them.  The  presence  of 
a  definite  religionB  emolaon,  then,  is  the  first  factor 
irfaose  presence  shoold  determine  the  nse  of  a  docn- 
mest  for  this  work.  Varions  as  may  be  tbe  manifests- 
tiims  of  tiiis  emotion,  it  must  exist  in  a  rect^nizable 
form. 

The  second  factor,  not  lees  important,  most  be  the 
lint-hand  compodti<Hi  of  the  docament — ^it  most  be 
the  work  of  the  person  himself.  Sach  limitation  per- 
mits ns  to  inolnde,  beside  formal  autobiography  or 
tiademonj  the  material  contained  in  jonmals,  day- 
liooks,  di^es^  intiniate  letters,  as  well  as  that  which 
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ma;  be  f  oand  In  philowphical  diaqiiiritioii  or  in  theo- 
logical apologia — aakiDg  only  that  it  be  religioiu,  that 
it  be  personal,  and  that  it  be  compoBed  by  the  subject 
himself.  Those  "yoong  adventurers  who  produce 
their  performance  to  the  wise  ear  of  Time,"  "  have 
equal  right  to  be  heard  in  this  r^ard  with  the  medi- 
(eval  mystics  or  the  self -analyzing  philosophers,  since 
alt  are  moved  by  the  same  spirit. 

"Once  lead  thine  own  breast  riiAit, 
And  Uiou  liaat  dons  with  faars; 
Mas  gets  no  other  light. 
Search  he  a  thousand  rears. 
Sink  In  thyseUI  there  ask  what  alls  thee,  at  that  shiine!"  i" 

And  it  is  with  the  seekers  at  this  shrine  that  we  are 
here  to  deal.  It  would  seem  obvious  that  the  study 
of  religion  in  its  group-manifestation  must  precede 
and  lay  the  foundation  for  any  study  of  the  individual 
manifestation,  yet  it  were  well  at  the  outset  to  remind 
me 'a  self  of  this  truth.  No  overchai^ced  attention  to 
a  task  apparently  more  novel  should  cause  the  student 
to  minimize  the  greater  relative  importance  of  the 
historical  treatment,  or  to  undervalue  its  effect  upon 
the  wori:  at  hand.  The  individual  may  be  properly 
understood  only  through  a  study  of  his  group,  his 
nation,  his  race.  ' '  If  religion  is  veritably  to  be  based 
upon  experience,"  Dr.  Watson  reminds  us,  "no  one 
is  justified  in  citing  the  partial  and  fragmentary  con- 
sciousness of  this  or  that  individual.""  He  must 
generalize  rather  from  a  whole  than  from  a  partial 
experience. 

Such  work  as  we  are  to  do  in  this  place  must  needs 
be  supplementary  to  any  broad,  general  study;  and 
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the  work  and  coneliiBions  of  the  greater  religioas  his- 
favians  must  take  precedence  of  it,  mast  form  its 
proper  correctiTe.  £7  no  means  does  this  fact  lessen 
the  Tslne  of  an  investigation  into  the  individaal  mind, 
it  rather  heightens  snch  value.  By  specialisation,  a 
service  is  rendered  to  all  those  engaged  in  generalizii^, 
and  vho  are  perpetoally  in  search  of  suitable  material. 
In  the  following  pages  we  shall  endeavor  to  eontrib- 
Qte  to  the  work  of  religioas  investigation  an  amount 
of  data,  which  has  at  least  the  merit  of  having  been 
collated  under  a  salataiy  method.  Should  it  be  im- 
possible to  arrive  at  any  conclusions  as  to  the  major 
problems  presented  by  the  subject,  such  conclusions 
may,  pendiance,  be  suggested  to  the  mind  of  some 
tutore  investigator. 

Oor  business,  then,  to  put  it  briefly  as  may  be,  is  ta 
study,  by  means  of  induction  through  individual  ez- 
SD^lea,  the  manifestation  in  human  life  of  that  force 
to  which  tradition  has  assigned  the  name  religion. 
This  is  no  new  idea,  for  just  ao  do  we  study,  by 
means  of  its  manifestations,  that  physical  force  to 
which  we  have  assigned  the  name  electricity.  Both 
of  these  forces  proceed  from  nnknown  and  invisible 
eanses.  Both  of  them  are  observable  only  through 
their  direct  and  indirect  effects.  Both  of  them  are 
coDtinuoQsly  present,  thoug^i  dormant,  in  the  very  at- 
mosphere around  us;  from  both  of  these  silent,  in- 
visible forces,  the  proper  agent  will  on  an  instant 
draw  the  leaping  spark.  Our  prejudices  in  the  past 
have  so  hampered  us,  by  attaching  a  factitious  and 
Mcrosanct  character  (almost  in  the  nature  of  the 
ttvage  tabu)  to  the  manifestations  of  the  force  known 
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as  religion,  that  we  are  mndi  more  deficient,  scien* 
tiflcally  speaking,  in  onr  knowledge  thereof. 

We  have  not  webbed  it,  nor  measured  it,  nor  stud- 
ied, in  any  fnlneas,  the  conditions  which  pve  rise  to 
it,  nor  noted  when  we  may  expect  it,  and  when  we 
may  not  expect  it.  Cm:  reverence  forbade  na  to 
experiment  in  the  ages  when  es^riment  m^t  have 
been  of  value.  Bnt  if  reverence  once  hampered  as, 
irreverence  to-day  hampers  na  still  more.  The  sab- 
ject  of  electricity  and  electrical  forces  does  not  tempt 
the  nntrained;  nor  will  the  ignorant  gather  an  an- 
dience  if  he  theorise  thereon.  Bat  upon  the  obscnre 
subject  of  religion,  any  fool  is  sore  of  an  aadience 
to  his  folly.  Onr  irreverence  toward  onr  fellow-mea 
has  cast  them  helpless  into  the  power  of  the  sciolist 
and  the  charlatan,  who  have  added  to  the  confimon 
by  obscoring  the  facta.  For,  upon  this  vital  subject 
there  appears  to  prevail  a  constitntional  inability  to 
preserve  what  Belacroix  has  called  "1 'integrality  dn 
fait."  '• 

To  the  facte,  then,  and  to  the  facts  alone,  we  must 
tnm  and  return.  The  subjective  can  only  be  reached 
objectively;  these  cases  must  be  handled  in  the  same 
way  as  are  other  natnral  phenomena.  A  full  list 
most  include  emotional  natures  and  philosophical  na- 
tores,  objective  types  and  introspective  types,  normal 
cases  and  abnormal  cases.  Many  writers  have  dealt 
with  rel^on;  we  shall  seek  to  know  the  religious. 
Tiny  as  the  individual  m^  be,  he  is  at  least  a  part,  by 
means  of  which  the  mind  may  better  grasp  the  whole. 

As  for  the  proposed  method,  it  is  similar  to  that 
now  advocated  by  students  of  English  law.    Law  had 
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been  taught  as  philoBophy  waa  taught,  from  teztboc^ 
of  broad  general  principlefl.  Science  has  to-day 
tended  to  snbstitate  the  iodaeti've  method;  and  from 
groaps  of  cased,  the  stadent  ia  now  required  to  in- 
duce a  principle  and  to  make  the  application.  There 
is  no  reason  why  snch  method  sboold  not  be  equally 
valid  for  the  stndy  of  religion,  even  though  the  law 
has  the  immense  adyantage  in  having  had  its  data  me- 
chanically collected,  for  centoriea  past,  into  systematic 
recorda 

The  difDcoltiea  in  the  way  of  bo  collectii^  the  reli- 
gxnu  data  are  very  great,  but  they  are  not  insor- 
mouutable ;  they  but  demand  a  special  word  of  warn- 
ing. The  great  temptation  in  all  work  of  this  nature 
is  to  carry  it  too  far.  Human  specimens  are  not  ma- 
rine specimens,  and  human  eases  are  not  law  cases; 
and  if  it  be  important  that  the  stodent  shonld  be  able 
to  Bee  the  coneliiBionB  they  present,  it  is  even  more 
important  that  he  should  be  able  to  refrain  from  see- 
ing what  is  not  there.  For,  when  he  falls  into  that 
error,  he  at  once  lowers  himself  to  the  level  of  those 
recent  writers  on  n^stidsm,  whose  method  has  thus 
effectually  checked  all  progress  in  the  direction  of 
truth. 

There  is  much  to  rep^  the  patient  collector  of 
these  facts.  In  her  preface  to  Obennaon,  George 
Sand  says,  moat  beautifully,  that  "for  all  profound 
and  dreamy  souls,  for  all  delicate  and  openminded 
mtelligenees,"  ^*  the  rare  and  austere  productions  of 
loman  saffering  have  an  importance  even  greater 
than  that  of  history.  Anything,  she  adds,  which  as- 
lists  OS  to  understand  such  saffering  must  ultimately 
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assist  OS  to  ameliorate  it.  And  this  voices  the  stima* 
lating,  the  snstaimng  hope  of  sncli  an  inqairy  as  the 
present 

There  is  need  to  point  out  that  Ihe  indoctive  method 
may  yield  a  very  different  result  from  the  selective 
method.  It  is  one  thing  to  evolve  a  theory,  and  after 
it  has  taken  shape,  to  seek  for  its  confirmation  by 
means  of  acme  ten  or  twoity  carefully  selected  cases ; 
it  is  quite  another  to  start  without  any  a  priori  con- 
ceptions,— simply  to  gather  together  all  available  data 
bearing  on  the  subject,  and  then  to  note  how  the  cases 
K>  gathered  may  confirm,  contradict,  or  comment  upon 
each  other.  It  is  one  thing  to  select  a  special  set  of 
facta  to  confirm  your  special  theory ;  it  is  another  to 
determine  which  theory  will  best  account  for  all  tlie 
facts.  Through  a  peculiar  misconception  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  material  at  hand,  the  first  of  these 
methods  has  been  used,  practically  without  exception, 
in  all  votk  on  this  subject;  and  used,  moreover,  by 
those  who  must  needs  have  been  aware  of  its  technical 
unsoundness.*"  And  it  is  doubtless  for  this  if  for 
no  other  reason  that  the  new  religious  p^chology  has 
produced,  as  a  whole,  such  n^igiUe  results.  Once 
more  we  most  repeat  that  a  definitive  collection  of 
the  data  of  religion  must  needs  take  precedence  of  any 
theory. 

The  essential  difllculty  in  treating  this  subject  is 
just  that  it  is  rel^ion — and  religion  is  the  product  of 
centuries  of  emotion,  and  indissolubly  woven  into  the 
very  fabric  of  the  theorist's  race  and  temperament, 
prejudices  and  traditions.  The  very  word  implies 
idealism;  the  vety  conception  colors  the  mind  dealing 
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with  it.  Thus,  that  vriter  whose  mystical  tempera- 
meiit  indinea  him  to  believe  in  the  inflaence  of  tlus 
force  for  good,  will  select  bia  eridenee  according  to 
its  beauly  and  balance;  vliile  that  writer  whose  cyni- 
cal temperament  inclines  him  to  believe  in  the  in- 
fluence of  this  force  for  evil,  will  select  his  evidence 
according  to  its  ugliness  and  abnormali^.  One 
writer  hopes  that  doabt  will  be  cleared  and  faith  stim- 
ulated hy  such  investigation;  while  another  believes 
that  by  the  same  investigation  ancient  superstition  will 
receive  its  death-blow. 

No  other  scientiflc  work  seems  to  strike  its  roots  thos, 
through  the  intellect,  into  the  ohscnre  depths  of  heredi- 
tary tendency  and  emotional  bias.  It  seems  too  mach 
to  ask  of  na — ^being  what  we  are,  the  children  of  oar 
fathers — ^to  handle  the  material  bearing  on  the  reli- 
gions life  coolly  and  impersonally.  Yet  an  approach 
to  impersonal  coolness  must  be  made  if  any  real  work 
on  this  topic  is  ever  to  be  done.  Man,  hitherto, 
has  made  it  the  battleground  of  his  passions ;  surely,  in 
tluB  tolerant  age,  he  ahould  be  able  to  go  soberly  to 
and  fro,  and  decide  how  much  of  it  is  worth  his  con- 
test. The  field  lies  open  to  certain  foudamental  and 
searching  queries.  What  are  the  manifestaticais,  in 
as  individual,  of  the  force  we  name  religion  1  What 
reasons  have  we  for  thinking  these  particular  mani- 
festations are  due  to  that  particular  force  and  not  to 
tome  other  force  t  How  do  we  know  them  to  be  re> 
Ugionsf  Since  we  can  judge  this  force  tmly  through 
its  ^eetB,  and  since  each  one  of  us  during  his  life 
can  come  into  contact  with  but  few  of  these  effects, 
how  can  we  be  sure  that  we  are  correct  in  aaciibiog 
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themtotlistcanset  What  ue  the  recogmzable  b^P- 
txftBM  of  the  religioofl  e^>eriei)Cef 

These  are  vital  qnestioiu,  and  it  is  worth  while  to 
attend  to  them,  even  if  most  of  na,  being  what  we  are, 
ahonld  fail  to  give  an  answer.  At  least,  we  m^ 
examine  the  material  at  baad,  ainoe  soeh  examination 
ia  a  part  of  "  fhe  proper  stndy  of  mankind." 

A  word  as  to  the  plan  of  approach.  Since  tlie  mo- 
tiTe>power  of  this  docomentarr  material  lies  in  cer- 
tain impoleee  and  faculties,  which,  in  themselves,  have 
had  no  small  inflaenee  oyer  the  trend  of  literatnre  and 
philosophy,  the  first  two  sections  of  this  work  have 
been  devoted  to  their  better  anderstaoding.  The  im- 
pulse toward  confession,  and  the  faculty  of  introspec- 
tion by  which  such  impulse  is  nsnally  accompanied, 
are  here  diBconed  in  their  broader  aspects.  The  rec- 
ords are  next  approached  throof^  an  analysis  of  their 
main  characteristics  and  ore  related  to  the  groaps  or 
sects  from  which  they  have  emanated.  Then  the  data 
in  the  records  are  classified  under  separate  heads,  in 
snch  manner  that  the  reader  himself  may  follow  the 
progress  of  the  religiooa  experience  in  every  phase, 
from  its  first  indication  to  its  termination.  A  tfaor- 
oi^h  eomprehenmon  of  nnderlying  conditions,  together 
with  the  cases  which  t^y  have  produced,  is  essential 
to  the  reader's  grasp  of  the  final,  theoretical  sections. 
Distinct  as  these  seem  in  treatment  and  manner,  their 
eonclcsiona  are  based  open  the  preceding  material — 
without  which  they  must  lack  stalnlity  and  antittori^. 
The  bearing  of  the  data  on  the  fondamental  qnestitnL 
of  the  existence  and  meaning  of  religions  instinct,  is 
tlie  raison  d'iire  of  its  collection  and  of  this  book. 
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L  L  Confefldoti  in  sndrait  rdigions,  EgTptian,  Baby- 
louiaiif  IslAmio,  Tedis,  Maud. 

2.  BnddhWtie,  Oredt,  Hebnw. 

3.  The  early  Church,  Origen. 

4k  Bite    of    Ezomologesis,   libelli,   Loyola,    Ab£lard, 
Othloh. 

5.  Angnstiii  and  hie  imitators. 

6.  Port-Royal,  Petransh. 

n.  1.  The  oonfeeaiiHial  impnlse;  publicity  as  privacy. 

2.  Belation  of  thongfat  and  Bpee«h. 

3.  Power  of  ideas;  exaggeration;  Uacaolay,  Shelly, 

Morley. 
nL  1.  The  classic  apologia. 

2.  Rnflnus  and  Jerome ;  the  personal  note. 

3.  Middle  Ages,  teatimenta,  apologia,  confetsionet, 

4.  The  mystios  and  their  records. 

5.  Hamilton  and  the  Reynolds  Pamphlet. 

e.  Derelofonent  of  the  modem  personal  apology. 
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Most  of  ns  are  so  well  sccastomed  to  the  phenomena 
of  oar  conacions  bein|f  that  its  common  miracles  of 
tboDght  and  emotion  no  longer  rouse  astonishment. 
Now  and  again,  however,  one  of  ns  will  call  the  others 
to  some  appreciation  of  these  imperious  wonders,  aa 
Stevenson,  when  lie  found  the  nniversal  ideal  of  duty 
"strange  to  the  pcdnt  of  lunacy."^  The  nneasi- 
neaa  of  thoogfat  concealed,  the  pain  of  having  some- 
thing "  on  one's  mind,"  the  relief  when  one  is  rid 
of  it — ^these  rank  sm-ely  among  onr  most  familiar 
mental  sensations,  without  which  no  one  of  na  can 
lire  for  loi^.  Yet  how  often  do  we  ask  onraelves  why 
this  Hhoold  be  t  Why  is  there,  for  most  of  as,  an  nn- 
eaBiness  in  the  fact  of  concealment,  and  why  does  the 
act  of  confesaion  bring  bo  definite  a  relief  T  What  is 
the  reason  that  onr  thoughts .  are,  on  the  whole,  so 
difficult  to  hide,  and  so  easy  to  avowt 

People  exist,  of  course,  in  whom  this  impulse  counts 
for  tittle ;  to  whom  concealment  is  more  natural  than 
BTowaL  Yet  this  temperament  is  rare  and  is  regarded 
u  apart  from  the  common  human  type.  And  what 
B  the  reasonf  Is  nature  a  moralist  in  this  respect, 
laying  some  vital  prohibition  on  the  hiding  of  the 
troth  t  'Whence  spring  those  impulses  which  urge  us 
1» 
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to  tell  what  ve  knowt  That  we  are  so  ai^ed  is  matter 
of  hmnan  history,  and  is  traceable  long  before  the  time 
religion  caosed  the  impnlm  to  crystallize  into  the 
shape  of  ritual. 

To-day  we  associate  the  idea  of  confession  wholly 
with  confession  of  sin,  and  with  that  groap  of  ideas 
concerning  penitence  and  gabmiasion.  And  yet  its 
presence  in  that  gronp  is  not  readily  accounted  for. 
Has  human  nature  elaborated  an  idea  having  a  soorce 
purely  artificial  and  ritualistic;  or  rather,  has  ritaal 
seized  upon  and  elaborated  an  idea  sprung  from  a 
fundamental  need  of  human  natoref 

To  the  impulse  toward  confession  and  its  evola- 
tion,  much  in  literatore  is  owing,  and  this  fact  is  a  suf- 
ficient warrant  to  justify  any  formal  enquiry  into  its 
nature  and  origin.  Nor  could  there  be  a  better  intro- 
ductioQ  to  such  an  inquiry  than  an  historical  survey 
of  its  presence  in  its  technical  religions  form.  Brief 
as  this  survey  will  be,  it  diould  at  least  serve  to  con- 
nect in  the  reader's  mind  the  auricular,  with  the  writ- 
ten confessions  of  the  past ;  a  formal  act  of  penitence 
and  submission,  with  that  spontaneous,  individual, 
even,  if  one  will,  rebellious,  movement  of  the  suffering 
human  soul. 

The  rite  of  confesnon  of  mn  in  the  Christian  Church 
has  a  direct,  concrete  bearing  on  the  genesis  of  the 
written  confession,  and  its  signiflcatice  is  shown  by  its 
great  antiquity.  Public  confession  of  wrongdoing  was 
current  in  the  ritual  of  the  ancient  religions,  althouj^ 
holding  no  such  important  place  therein  as  it  came 
later  to  acquire  in  the  Christian  ritnal.  The  confes- 
non-idea,  however,  will  be  found  manifest  in  soma 
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Teay  enrioos  and  sa^estiTe  forma.  In  the  religum  of 
udeiit  Egypt,  for  iottuice,  it  u  connected  with  that 
fllibontte  trial  of  the  sonl  after  death  of  which  we 
ponesB  foil  records.  The  dead  booI  was  obliged  to 
make  a  curious  "plea"  or  "negative  confession," 
iriien  it  came  before  Osiris  and  forfy-two  other  judges 
in  Amenti.' 

"  I  have  not  t(^  falsehoods,"  pleaded  the  soul, 
awaiting  jodgment,  "I  have  not  done  any  wicked 
thing.  ...  I  have  not  murdered.  ...  I  have  not 
done  fraud  to  men.  .  .  ."  And  so  on,  through  a 
eatal<%ue  of  acts  and  deeds,  ending,  "I  am  pure  .  .  . 
I  am  pure  ...  I  am  pure  I" 

TMb  formula  appeared  to  have  a  cleansing  and 
abscdving  significance,  and  was  evidently  not  intended 
to  be  taken  literally.  Then  followed  a  positive  oonfes- 
Mon  addressed  to  the  gods  of  the  underworld.  "  I 
lire  upon  right  and  truth,"  the  soul  declared.  .  .  . 
"I  have  performed  the  commandments  of  men.  .  .  . 
I  have  given  bread  to  the  hungry  man  .  .  ."  •  And 
the  same  ides  was  repeated  in  a  litany  or  hymn  to 
Odria,  which  formed  part  of  the  ceremony  of  the 
ionl's  reeeption.  Each  verse  ends,  "For  I  am  just 
and  true,  I  have  not  spoken  lies  wittingly  nor  have 
I  done  au^t  with  deceit"  *  After  such  formula  Uie 
soul  was  weighed  and  admitted. 

Tha  Babylonian  rel^on  had  a  conventitmalized 
&nn  of  confession  which  does  not  appear  to  have 
expressed  any  individual  appeal,  although  the  Baby- 
IcRiian  penitential  hymns  contain  certain  forms  of  oon- 
fesaon  of  suftering,  wherein  the  supplicant,  who  has 
biled  to  foM  the  law,  bewails  his  sin.*    But  there 
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is  little  likenev  to  any  modern  ipiritual  coofeanon  in 
theae  forms,  nor  in  that  avowal  of  goUt  wliich  was 
leqnired  hj  the  ritnal  of  Zoroaatriaauin.*  The  faith 
of  Islam  is  too  objective  to  make  any  sndi  requirement 
of  confession  of  sin  as  it  nude  of  fighting  for  the 
Prophet  The  Koran  makes  bat  an  imtgnificant  ref- 
erence to  this  spiritoal  need;  and  in  trath,  bomility 
was  not  insisted  upon  by  Mahomet  save  onder  certain 
special  conditions.  It  is  interesting  tn  contrast  Islam, 
in  this  respect,  with  the  variorts  religions  of  India, 
whose  deeply  introspeotiTe  character  oaosed  them  to 
lay  great  stress  on  the  idea  of  self-examination  and 
confession  of  sinful  act  and  thooght. 

This  is  clearly  developed  in  the  collections  of  Sacred 
Boobs.  Mann  says:  "In  proportion  as  a  man  who  has 
done  wrong  himself  confesses  it,  even  so  far  is  he 
freed  from  guilt  as  a  snalro  from  its  slough."  '  There 
will  also  be  found  in  one  of  the  Yedas  (the  oeremonial 
code  of  the  Brahmans)  the  statement  that,  "when  c(hi~ 
fesaed,  the  sin  becomes  less  because  it  becomes 
truih."*  The  Mohavagga  of  the  Palis  containg  the 
sentence:  "For  this  is  called  progress  in  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  Noble  One  [i.e.,  the  disciple  of  Buddha] , 
if  one  sees  his  sin  in  its  sinfulness,  and  duly  makes 
amends  for  it,  and  refrains  from  it  in  future."  • 

Upon  the  idea  of  the  value  of  self-examination  were 
founded  the  practices  of  the  Buddhist  "Samgha" — a 
confraternity  of  monks,  who,  at  stated  intervals,  made 
confession  one  to  another  according  to  a  fixed  fomL*" 
8ach  a  rite  is  familiar  to  the  Christian,  who  will  not 
have  foi^otten  that  it  is  advocated  by  St  James,  in  no 
QDoertain  words.^'    To  find  that  the  earlier  Buddhist 
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doctrmes  had  so  de&r  an  idea  of  tlie  need  for  self- 
study  and  coniessioii  aa  an  aid  to  religions  develop- 
ment, would  seem  to  prove  that  the  religions  of  India 
had  paaaed  tiirongh  their  anbjectiTe  period  long  before 
the  Western  world  came  into  contact  with  them ; "  and 
before  such  ideas  as  these  crystallized  into  mere  for- 
thhI'"",  The  naturally  inteospectiTe  east  of  the  Orien- 
tal mind  tended  to  adopt  all  such  religious  praeticee, 
although  they  hare  later  developed  the  more  mystical 
at  the  expense  of  the  less. 

Definite  puhlio  confession  was  enjcnned  by  the 
Greeks  undo:  certain  drcomatances,  when  it  was  ad- 
dressed to  an  oracle  or  to  a  priest  "In  the  days  of 
Socrates,"  recounts  Plutaroh,  "Lysander  consulted 
the  oracle  at  Samothrace,  and  was  told  by  the  priest  to 
eoufeas  the  worst  actaous  of  his  life.  'Is  it  thou  who 
cMomandest  this,'  he  asked,  'or  the  godsT'  The 
priest  replied,  'It  is  the  goda.'  'Then  at  once  retire,' 
said  Lysander,  'that  I  may  answer  the  godsl'  "  " 

This  anecdote  displays  a  typical  situation  as  re- 
gards the  confession;  i.e.,  the  priestly  effort  to  make 
nse  of  it  as  a  weapon  for  the  benefit  of  the  hierarchy, 
with  the  euBuii^  resentment  of  a  certain  kind  of 
penitenL  Moreover,  it  is  precisely  this  Lysander-type 
whose  infiuence  has  heen  set  agiunst  the  practice  from 
the  beginning  and  continues  until  the  present  day.  A 
masterfnl  man  is  willing  to  confess  to  Ood,  but  not  to 
Uie  priest ;  and  had  there  heea  more  examples  of  this 
temperament,  the  control  of  the  confessional  would 
have  lapsed  more  slowly  into  priestly  bends.  Early 
ideas  of  submission  and  of  discipline,  with  the  early 
lick  of  individualism,  made  this  control  inevitable; 
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but  that  Lysander  and  his  like  existed  and  mnst  be 
reebtned  with,  cannot  be  ignored  when  the  origin  of 
'  the  written  G<mfeBaion  is  to  be  diacnaBed.** 

From  Tety  early  timea,  the  Jews  made  confession 
on  the  eve  of  Day  of  Atonement.  The  toem  which 
they  recited  differa  little  from  that  employed  by  Chria- 
tianity;  and  iuTolved  an  aet  of  atcmement,  jnat  as, 
later  on.  the  penitent  will  be  found  making  a  rich  gift 
totheOhnrch.  Bnt  the  Hebrew  confession  waa  lees  in- 
dividual than  national;  the  people,  as  one  penitent, 
could  and  did  mahe  confession  of  their  sin.**  From 
the  evidence  of  the  Old  Testament,  tiiis  movement 
seems  to  have  sprang  from  a  deep  and  spontaneotu 
emotion  of  patriotism;  and  its  impresdveness'  had, 
doubtless,  much  to  do  with  its  later  indn^ce  over 
the  penitential  system  of  the  Chnrch.  The  emotional 
Aramean,  who  beat  his  breast  and  confessed  his  sin, 
presented  a  more  vivid  picture  of  remorse  than  the 
pagui  world  waa  accustomed  to  behold.  Thus,  many 
of  the  rites  and  f  onnulse,  which  served  to  heighten  the 
emotional  appeal  of  Christianity,  were  retained  there- 
in, despite  their  (origin. 

The  Jewish  confession  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
often  a  written  document;  but  preserved  its  public 
and  national  character.  Unquestionably,  this  was  at 
first  also  the  character  of  the  Christian  confesdon. 
It  was  enjoined  by  the  Churdi  as  a  public,  penitential, 
and  disciplinary  formula,  without  any  individual  sig- 
nificance whatever,  and  this  fact  must  be  remembered 
when  the  reader  plunges  into  the  vast  literature  of  the 
Christian  ritual.  There  waa  no  need  for  Lysander  to 
protest  in  those  days.    By  the  time  public  confession 
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of  aa  had  become  a  regular  sacrament  of  the  Church, 
its  disadTantages  were  manifest  and  its  taae  had  began 
to  create  scandal ;  while  to  reguUrice  the  practice  by 
private  confession  bad  bectnne  inevitable.^'  The  pe- 
riod of  transition,  aeoording  to  scholars,  is  somefrtiat 
Tagne;  for  the  Chnrch  long  wavered  between  her  defi- 
nite dogmatao  necessities  and  the  authority  of  certain 
tezta^  which,  thon^  clear  in  their  general  meaning, 
were  jet  not  specific." 

In  the  first  and  second  centnriea  confession  pre- 
ceded tiaptism.  "The  pardon  symbolized  by  the 
b^tismal  rite,"  says  Dr.  Lea,'*  "was  only  to  be 
eained  by  a  deandng  of  the  heart,  confeanon  of  sin 
to  God  and  earnest  repentance.  .  .  ."  This  confes- 
dun,  whieh  was  sapposed  to  be  public  and  volontary, 
was  to  be  rewarded  by  a  mitigation  of  that  penalty 
which  the  sinner  incurred  as  discipline,  at  the  hands 
of  the  Church."  Nor  would  the  Church,  even  at  Hiis 
date,  hnve  permitted  so  bigh-handed  an  action  aa  that 
of  Lysaoder:  she  was  already  jealous  of  her  autiunity. 
"Publio  confession  and  public  penance  were  the  only 
process  then  recognized  by  the  Church;"  while  Ori- 
gen*o  in  his  "Hcnmlies"  recommends  the  penitent  to 
lay  bare  his  soul  to  some  expert  in  whom  he  has  confi- 
dence. 

It  appears  to  be  the  infloence  of  Origen,  rather  than 
the  action  of  Pope  CaUztns,  vdiich  systematized  defin- 
hivelr  the  rite  of  confession.  The  former  had  iu- 
stitated  it  in  218  ajk;  *^  bat  the  rite  of  Exomologeais, 
as  it  is  called,  and  as  it  appears  in  the  old  Armenian 
•erviee-booka,  was  but  a  repetition  of  the  rite  of  bap- 
tkm,  involving  oonfesnon,  bat  involving  much  else 
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be^de.  The  eonfearion-ldes,  in  reality,  was  tha«f ore 
but  a  part  of  the  whole  penitential  c^TStem — ^It  had  no 
Boch  importance  as  it  afterwarda  received,  and  some 
hiatoriana  even  make  no  separate  mention  of  it** 
Oritren  planned  the  difiEerent  steps  and  stages  of  pen* 
anoe  as  "contrition,  aatisf action,  and  self-accoaation 
or  oonfesBion."**  Daring  the  tranaition  period,  to 
which  we  have  inst  allnded,  this  oonfesaion  varied. 
Sometimes ' '  it  was  private  before  the  bishop  or  priest, 
sometimes  poUie  before  the  whole  congregation, 
Pnblio  oonfesBi(ai  was  demanded  of  persons  who  were 
guilty  of  grievoos  pnldic  ains";  unless  the  recital  of 
soch  sina  wonld  tend  to  create  scandal.  In  other 
words,  the  biibops  were  required  to  use  their  own 
judgment;  in  ^>ecial  oases  th^  are  found  conaolting 
their  diocesan  counselor,  or  asking  the  advioe  hy 
letter  of  their  brother-bishops. 

Such  was  the  situation  regarding  confession  of  mn, 
in  which  the  penitent  Christiaii  convert  of  the  fiist 
and  second  eenturiu  found  himself.  The  pablic  re- 
cital of  his  crimes  was  no  doubt  even  then  lsi^;ely  con- 
ventional, consisting,  as  it  now  does,  in  the  repeti- 
tion of  a  set  formula.  But  his  vital  offences  were 
obliged  to  have  a  private  hearing ;  and  this  latter  prac- 
tice so  personal,  so  intimate,  fed  the  Church's  growing 
need  of  power  to  knit  together  her  isolated  oon- 
gr^ationa.  For  this  reason,  if  for  no  othor,  the 
practice  of  auricular  private  coofession  was  encour- 
aged.** Yet  BO  many  of  the  devont  shared  the  objec- 
tion of  lorsonder  that  progress  in  this  direction  was 
felt  to  be  provoking  slow;  the  eases  remaining 
scanty,  indeed,  evea  in  tiia  third  centoiy.**    The 
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cntoin  was  held  to  be  Balatary  for  the  penitent,  and  a 
wholesome  exercise  in  the  deTelopmeot  of  self-re- 
stramt,  bat  Bince  Dr.  Xiea  writes  that  it  was  far  from 
eonmum  as  late  as  8S0  aj)^  one  may  judge  of  its  in- 
freqnencT'  in  the  days  of  Aogostin. 

The  name  of  the  great  Bishop  brings  na  without 
farther  parley  to  the  immediate  point  of  departure 
between  the  spoken  and  the  written  confesstOQ. 
While  his  infloence  on  the  latter  is  profound,  it  f  (mned 
but  a  part  of  his  general  influence  on  the  whole  pen- 
itential aystoa  of  the  Chnreh ;  while  the  breadth  and 
force  of  this  personal  and  intellectnal  influence  is 
difiScolt  to  overestimate.  "In  the  Decretum  of  Ora- 
tian,  no  less  than  607  canons  are  taken  from  his  works. 
St  Paul  furnished  but  40S.  It  was  on  Angustin 
rather  than  on  Paul  that  the  schoolmen  built."  **  So 
writes  the  historian,  not  omitting  to  note  that  in  the 
"Confessiones,"  Auguatin  had  laid  a  foundation  upon 
nhid  not  only  the  Church,  but  the  whole  world  of 
thought  was  to  build. 

The  modem  student  of  philosophy  *''  sees  in  Augni- 
tin  "a  Tirtaoeo  of  self -observation  aud  self-analysis"; 
and  to  the  open-minded  reador  his  greatest  book  is 
eha^ed  with  the  vital  power  of  literary  genius,  and 
fnll  of  the  zeal  and  color  with  which  genius  informs 
a  new  idea.  This  literary  quality  must  not  be  for- 
gotten, because  it  is  a  factor  only  recently  acknowl- 
edged as  responsible  for  the  book's  success.  To  And 
in  pnUicity  bU  the  sacredness  of  the  confessional,  is 
Augnstin's  new  idea;  and  his  genius  pours  forth  his 
tin  and  his  humility,  his  love  and  his  joy, ' '  in  the  ears 
of  the  bdieving  sons  of  men."    While  it  is  easy  to 
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realise  the  effect  ap(m  tlie  Knaitive  mind  of  moh  oon- 
fldences  as  these,  and  to  onderstaitd  how  literattue  at 
large  came  to  regard  them,  yet  their  immediate  resolt 
vas  not  Utemy  bat  theoli^ieal,  heightening  the  im- 
portance of  Exomologems  in  the  eyes  of  the  Church. 

There  has  never  been  a  shorter  and  mor«  inevi- 
table road  to  power  than  that  furnished  by  the  codIcb- 
cdonaL**  The  rule  laid  down  by  Gregory  of  Nyssa 
"mitigated  all  penanoe  to  those  persona  who  volonta- 
rily  revealed  any  sin  not  before  known,  and  who  sought 
a  remedy. ' '  **  Gradually  the  practice  became  regular- 
ized after  the  penitent  had  been  taught  the  means  of 
dnly  expressing  hia  hnnulity.  The  word  confessio 
meant  also  memcria,  the  bnrial-plaee  of  a  martyr,  or 
the  shrine  of  a  reli<|aary ;  »"t^  in  this  manner  the  idea 
of  revealii^  something  precious  and  hidden  became 
identified  with  the  idea  of  a  seli-Tevelatiou. 

It  is  not  eaqr  to  state  when  the  practice  of  writing 
the  ctmfessian  developed;  doabtleea  in  the  beginning 
it  was  the  necessary  result  of  the  distances  which 
separated  the  members  of  those  early  isolated  oon- 
gregations.  Libem  (as  these  written  records  were 
called)  came  to  be  read  alond  in  eharch  to  spare  the 
personal  mortification  of  the  penitcQt.*'  St.  Basil, 
who  advocated  thu  eoBtosa,  states  that  he  received  such 
a  written  record  from  a  woman  in  Cassarea,  of  high 
rank  but  very  evil  life, — ^who,  in  this  maimer,  laid  con- 
fession of  her  SLOB  before  the  Lord.** 

In  the  ninth  centnry,  Bobert  of  Le  Mans,  when  sick 
unto  death,  sent  a  written  statement  of  his  sins  to  the 
Bishop,  and  received  absolntion  in  the  same  vaj." 
Bat  by  the  thirteenth  century  the  written  records  were 
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forbidden,  and  the  rule  finally  established  th&t  all  con- 
fession most  be  anriealar.  Dr.  Lea,  however,  remind! 
08  that  the  pTactice  itself  did  not  beeome  annually  ob- 
ligatoi^  on  the  faithful  until  the  year  1216,  in  the 
reign  of  Pope  Innoo^t  III.** 

With  the  history  of  aoricnl^  confession  this  study 
has  little  to  do.  After  it  has  been  related  to  the 
tpecial  docoment  with  which  it  is  onr  bnsiness  to 
deal,  the  evolation  of  the  practice  does  not  greatly  con- 
cern na  The  fathers  differed  widely  in  their  opinion 
of  its  value,  and  these  opinions  famish  a  snggeetire 
commentary  upon  their  personalitJes.  Ab£lard  is  not 
•ore  it  ia  always  desirable;  St.  Bernard  is  never  weary 
extollii^  its  vvtaes.**  Loi^  after  private  confession 
had  superseded  the  older  pnblic  form,  that  form  sar- 
vived  vben  men  made  confession  to  one  another,  in 
erisea  where  no  priest  was  to  be  had.**  This  act  had 
the  warrant  of  St.  James,  and  more  than  one  aatobit^ 
raphy  of  the  Middle  Ages  make  mention  of  the  oc- 
corrence.  ""When  the  expected  day  of  battle  came," 
writes  Loyola,  "he  made  his  confession  to  one  of  the 
nobles  who  had  often  fonght  by  his  side,  and  who,  in 
torn,  also  confessed  to  him."  **  To  a  similar  impulse 
is  dae  Ab^rd's  letter,  "Historia  Calamitatinn"; 
while  Abbot  Otiiloh  of  St.  Emmeran  writes  a  detailed 
accoimt  lest  death  should  prevent  him  from  making  a 
ftill  oral  confession.*^  No  better  proof  could  be  given 
of  the  penitent's  deep  linmili^  and  sincere  repent- 
anee.  Other  medinval  expedients  ^ow  the  depth  of 
this  feeling.  The  nun,  Maria  Maddalena  de'  Pa2zi, 
was  used  to  kneel  in  the  chapel  and,  after  repeatii^ 
certain  psalms,  to  recite  aloud  her  fanlts  of  tbe  day. 
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addressing  heraelf  direct]?  to  Qod.  In  a  phraaeolog? 
fall  of  touching  homili^  and  beauty,  she  accrued  her- 
self of  negligence  and  of  preoccnpation  vith  thii^ 
of  the  flesh.  Her  very  simplest  thoughts,  she  felt, 
were  wholly  unworthy  of  her  Lord.  "IHijk,  men 
Dien,  la  unit  arriTo,  et  je  n'ai  rien  fait  encore  sans 
TODS  oflenserl'"*  was  her  avowaL  And  no  doubt 
there  were  many  to  follow  htr  pioos  example. 

The  intensity  of  this  desire  to  confess  will  be  felt 
by  even  the  most  casnal  stadent  of  these  days.  Aq- 
gastin's  infloeuoe,  both  literary  and  theol<%:ical,  had 
been  to  vitalize  all  penitential  practices  with  the 
breath  of  emotion,  and  to  stimulate  them  by  his  liter- 
ary genins.  His  wo^  lent  the  penitent  a  sacredness 
which  be  has  not  lost  even  to-day;  a  saoredness  which 
Aogustin  felt  to  be  inherent  in  his  own  hnmility  and 
love  of  the  Divine.  No  cold  array  of  dogmas  ooold 
possibly  have  ronaed  the  sinful  man  to  a  sense  of  his 
siofnlnras,  as  does  this  personal  contact  with  the  sonl 
of  another  man  who  is  at  once  bis  fellow-dnner  and 
his  goide.  What  the  Chnrch  owes  Angnstin  on  this 
one  count  is  incalculable,  since  he  provided  a  means 
whereby  the  Lysanders  of  this  world  may  be  brought  to 
their  knees  withont  a  loss  of  self-respect  That  there 
are  yet  other  sources  affecting  both  the  production  and 
the  character  of  these  documents,  cannot  be  forgotten, 
and  th^  are  to  receive,  in  their  turn,  full  considerar 
turn  at  oar  bands.  Tet,  when  all  is  said  and  done,  it 
may  be  doubted  if  they  are  more  powerful  than  the 
personal  appeal  of  the  "ConfeasionB,"  The  author's 
understandiiig  of  human  nature  is  eqoal  to  his  pity, 
and  both  are  based  on  real  ei;>erience.    No  figment  of 
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life  had  lie  lived — the  Bishop  of  Hippo  I  He  knew  the 
horror  of  the  sinuer  and  the  exaltation  of  the  saved. 
He  had  realized  to  the  fall  a  Vedle  aaTtng,  "that, 
when  confessed,  the  sin  beeomee  less,  because  it  be- 
eamm  troth ' ' :  and  he  felt  in  his  own  proper  person  the 
"porrfying  inflaenoe  of  pnblio  confession"  1^  which 
"h<^  in  lies  is  forever  gw^t  way."  *" 

In  treating  his  "Coofenions"  as  a  perfect  type  of 
this  document,  one  desires  to  do  away  with  those 
clouds  which  the  misinteTpretation  of  centuries  has 
caused  to  dim  its  brilliant  snrface.  Perfect  con- 
fession  ia  indeed  rare  and  difficult  and  distrusted  of 
men.  According  to  Samon  de  Penafort  it  must  be 
"Utter,  speedy,  complete,  and  frequent."**'  So  hard 
ia  it  for  an  active,  objective  mind  to  grasp  the  princi- 
ples of  fldf -examination  that  it  tends  to  confuse  the 
practice  with  an  unhealthy  self-depreciation.  Along 
with  reverence  for  Augostin,  distnut  of  Angostin's 
introspection  has  gone  hand  in  hand  for  centoriei, 
and  it  has  so  permeated  many  minds  that  we  find  the 
edition  prepared  for  general  readit^  has  most  of  the 
self-study  ezpuigated.  It  is  a  shook  to  the  Church,  it 
is  a  shock  to  the  average  reader,  to  find  ao  great  a 
figure  maHng  an  avowal  of  this  and  that,  with  such 
a  great  humility.  But  to  another  type  of  mind  this 
avowed  kinship  ia  as  the  breatii  of  life ;  nor  can  An- 
gagHa.  have  lacked  the  knowledge  that  herein  lay  the 
great  valne  of  his  wo^  No  book  has  been  man 
itndied,  and  to  less  purpose ;  no  book  has  been  more 
read,  and  is  lees  r^illy  known.  The  world,  for  a 
tltODsand  y^eaxa  and  more,  has  tried  to  open  these  doors 
witiioat  a  key.     Jost  aa  in  the  case  of  Jerome  Cardan's 
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Tfflry  differeat  btrt  equally  candid  life,*^  the  world  hem 
been  obliged  to  wait  until  scienoe  gave  it  both  the  facts 
and  the  knowledge  ot  how  to  apply  them,  which  it 
needed  to  elacidate  the  writer's  atatementa. 

Ueanwhile,  a  monutain  of  exegesis,  critiaiauif  and  so- 
called  interpretation  haa  been  piled  upon  the  "Con- 
leaaons."  The  favorite  attitade  of  critia  and  oom- 
mentator  insiata  that  the  "  Confessiona"  are  not  auto- 
iHOgrsphioal  at  all  and  were  never  intended  1^  the 
SDthor  to  be  thoi^ht  ao.  The  Church  ia  very  strong 
upon  this  view,  chiefly,  it  would  seem,  to  preserve  the 
great  Fatiier's  sanctity;  and  in  order  that  the  vulgar 
shall  not  have  the  satisfaction  or  the  scandal  of  be- 
lieving that  he  lied,  or  stole,  or  dwelt  "in  a  chaldron 
of  nnholy  loves."  As  he  is  St.  Angnstin,  argnee  the 
Church,  he  cannot  have  done  these  things.  He  mnst 
have  exa^erated  his  trifling  peccadilloes,  becanse  vrs 
have  canonized  him.  The  logic  here  is  the  l<^e  of  the 
cleric,  bat  its  effect  baa  so  deeply  permeated  the  his- 
tory  of  the  sabjeet  as  to  have  an  tinfortnnate  resolt 
for  the  written  confeasion  in  general.  For  Augos- 
tin's  Biq>pofled  exaggeration  has,  of  course,  been  made 
a  text  for  the  exa^eration  of  bis  followers,  withoat 
the  ehnrchly  reasoning  being  taken  into  accoont. 

Quite  apart  from  questions  of  hierarchical  policy, 
Angnstin  has  suBered,  with  many  another,  from  that 
passion  of  the  commentator  for  the  involved,  indirect 
explanation,  invented  by  himself,  instead  of  the 
simple,  direct  explanation  famished  by  the  words 
of  the  subject.**  Even  in  the  English  standard  edi- 
tion, the  translator  is  found  to  have  made  the  impor- 
tant discovery  that  the  "Confessions"  ure  only  "oon- 
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tesriotu  of  praise."  This  is  baaed  on  an  observation 
of  Aos^oBtin  in  his  expogition  of  the  Paalms,  that 
"Confessions  of  sin  all  know,  bot  confessions  of  praise 
few  attend  to."  These  words,  together  with  the  nn- 
dcrenrrent  of  worship  and  praise  carrying  aloi^  the 
mosie  of  the  prose,  satisfy  this  editor  that  Aogastin 
did  not  intend  to  tell  all  about  huDBelf. 

One  is  roused  in  these  latter  days  to  a  weary  im- 
patience when  it  comes  to  combating  snoh  artifloial 
views  aa  these,  but  it  most  be  done,  since  they  prevent 
ns  from  seeing  onr  subject  as  it  really  is.  From 
tbe  standpoint  of  reverence — ^wbich  should  have 
wea^t  with  many — ^it  would  seem  very  little  to  listen 
snd  believe  what  Angnstin  tells  as.  We  know  his 
beart  to  beat  with  ours,  we  have  the  best  of  hnnum 
reasons  to  feel  his  truth  and  his  sincerity;  let  ns  be 
oonfldent,  Hien,  that  he  did  what  he  says  he  did,  and 
that  he  confessed  hia  sins  v^en  he  declares  that  he 
eonfessed  them.  The  words  are  there  in  all  their 
po^nancy,  and  the  man  who  wrote  tiiem  did  not  write 
toe  the  purpose  of  hiding  his  real  meaning.  More- 
over, it  is  not  difficult  to  decide  whether  or  not  the 
"Confessious"  form  a  genuine  autobiography.  We 
have  but  to  compare  the  body  of  facts  which  the  book 
contains  with  the  body  of  facts  obtainable  from  other 
sources.  If  the  book  be  not  intended  as  an  autobiog- 
raphy, then  these  facts  will  necessarily  be  fewer  and 
less  essential  than  the  outaide  taeta;  and  we  should 
be  able  to  gain  just  as  dear  a  picture  of  the  man  if  he 
bad  never  written  any  confessions  at  alL 

A  rapid  examination  of  the  different  chapters  will 
Asw,  better  than  anjr  words,  hov  exceedingly  rich 
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tluy  are  in  perBOnal  data.  In  his  first  book  Angnatiii 
presents  a  minute  analysis  of  his  childish  development, 
not  omitting  such  details  as  his  prayer  to  God  that 
he  might  not  be  flogged.**  Book  II  contains  a  atady 
of  the  crisis  of  pnber^;  and  after  that  a  carefnl 
description  of  his  education.**  Book  III  opens  with 
one  of  the  most  striking  pictores  in  all  literature  of  the 
effect  of  life  and  art  upon  a  vivid,  yonthfol  imagine^ 
lion;  its  new  J07  in  ideas,  and  cbiefl;'  in  the  drama, 
whence  came,  he  declares,  "my  love  of  griefs.""  If 
his  pnrpoae,  indeed,  was  not  primarily  antobiograph- 
•^  ical,  why  these  analyses  T  Whenoe  these  details  \  They 
serve  no  purpose  in  the  scheme  of  a  "confession  of 
praise."  Let  the  reader  compare  them  witii  Rous- 
seau ;  or  their  vitality  of  ideas  with  the  similar  youth- 
ful vitality  displayed  in  such  letters  as  those  of  Shel- 
ley **  or  the  young  Goethe,  and  he  will  see  that  the  re- 
ligious purpose  has  not  been  allowed  to  interfere  with 

V  the  intention  of  sincere  self-study.  Later,  in  depicting 
his  period  of  temptation  through  the  senses,  Augus- 
tin's  self -observation  is  remarkably  full  and  valuable. 
He  tells  of  his  iadifference  to  perfume,  bis  fondness  for 
music,  his  delight  in  beautiful  imaginings  and  colors, 
and  "that  vain  and  curious  longing"  which  he  terms 
the  ' '  lust  of  the  eye  for  things  hidden. ' '  *^  There  are 
similar  details  given  in  such  highly  secular  studies  as 
Cardan's,"  and  the   "De  Profondis""   of    Oscar 

/  Wilde,  and  for  the  same  reason,  Le.,  ikai  Me  vyrxt«r 
may  he  hMvan  to  the  reader  at  he  reaily  is.  Augos- 
tin's  whole  book,  in  truth,  loses  meaning  if  it  be  re- 
garded in  the  sense  insisted  upon  by  the  religious  world 
as  that  of  a  mere  penitential  handbook  of  prayer  and 
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praise.  Such  prayer  and  praJBe  it  c(NitamB  in  full 
measnre,'"  bat  tbey  are  intended  to  be  aecondary  and 
ahoold  be  so  regarded. 

Moreover,  the  power  and  inflnence  of  Angoatin'f 
"ConfessionB"  over  the  world  of  literature  has  been 
maintained  for  no  other  reason  than  their  nncerity 
and  tmthfol  information.  Prayer  and  praise  have 
their  own  beaaty  and  place,  bnt  they  make  no  snch 
miiveiBal  appeal  to  man  as  do  the  works  which  add 
to  his  stock  of  knowledge.  In  vain  has  the  Chorch  v^ 
warned  the  faithful  that  he  most  not  dare  to  suppose 
Angnstm  lived  in  an  simply  because  he  says  that  he 
did;  the  hmnan  heart  knows  better.  It  knows  that 
for  one  exa{^rati(Hi  of  an  error,  a  man  will  write 
ten  ondeiBtatements.  It  feels  exactly  what  Angustin 
meant  when  he  cried  out  to  God;  "Accept  the  $a^^ 
fice  of  my  confession  by  the  agency  of  my  tongne."  " 
And  it  echoes  and  reechoee  the  words  of  his  hmnility 
through  all  the  years  to  the  present,  when  yet  another 
sinner  repeats  them:  "A  man's  very  highest  moment 
is,  I  have  no  donbt,  when  he  kneels  in  the  dost  and 
beats  his  breast,  and  tells  all  the  sing  of  bis  life. "  " 

"What,  then,  have  I  to  do  with  men  that  th^  shoold 
hear  my  confessiont"  Angustin  asks  of  future  genera- 
ticms.  "A  people  cnrlouB  to  know  the  lives  of  others, 
but  dow  to  con«!t  their  own. ' ' "  To-day  we  wonder 
if  his  wildest  dreams  showed  him  to  what  extent  this 
estimate  was  tme.  The  effect  of  the  "Confessions" 
dnring  certain  eras  became  a  sort  of  spiritual  conta- 
gion; and  a  volume  would  be  all  too  small  to  hold  its 
manifestations.  Of  M.  de  Saint-Cyran  the  Port>Boy- 
alitt,  we  read»  for  instance,  that  he  "pltinged  and  re- 
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plonged,  lost  Mmself  in  thia  vriter. ' '  **  Sainte-Benve 
speaks  with  veanneas  of  * '  tonte  cette  a£iie  d  'onvTsgea, 
qui  Bont  les  'GonfesBioos'  de  St.  Angostin  Bdcalari- 
■6es  et  profaD^es";  **  while  be  oompares  its  infinenee 
in  literatnre  to  one  other  only, — ^that  of  the  man  with- 
out Qod,  Montaif^. 

In  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  bit  familiar  letters,** 
Petrardi  desoribea  the  efleot  apoa  himaelf  of  an  ex- 
perience which  in  his  day  was  praetically  nniqne,  the 
aaeent  of  a  moontain.  For  ns  to-da7,  who  rejoice  in 
the  large  freedom  of  nature,  to  irtiom  no  peak  ap- 
pears unconqaerable,  it  is  hard  to  realize  what  such  an 
action  meant  in  the  fourteenth  eeatary.  Petrarch's 
ascent  of  Mont  Ventonx  has  been  called  an  "epocb- 
makii^  act,"  but  our  modem  mind  finds  itself  leas  in- 
terested in  the  deed  than  in  the  thou^ts  whicb  the 
poet  took  with  him  to  tiiatwind^  height.  "At  first," 
he  writes,  "owing  to  the  nnacoustomed  quality  of  tbe 
air  and  the  effect  of  the  great  sweep  of  view  ...  I 
stood  like  one  dazed.  I  beheld  the  clouds  under  our 
feet,  and  what  I  bad  read  of  Atbos  and  Olympus 
seemed  lees  incredible  as  I  myself  witnessed  the  same 
thing  from  a  mountain  of  less  fame.  .  .  .  Then  a  new 
idea  took  poBseasioa  of  m^  and  I  shifted  my  thougbta 
to  a  consideration  of  time  rather  than  place.  'To- 
day it  is  ten  years  since,  having  completed  thy  youthful 
studies,  thou  didst  leave  Bologna,  ...  In  the  name  of 
immutable  wisdmn,  think  what  alterations  in  thy  char- 
acter this  intervening  period  has  beheld  I'  ...  I  am 
not  yet  in  a  safe  harbor  where  I  can  calmly  recall  past 
■buniB.  The  time  may  come  ^en  I  can  review  in  due  - 
Older  all  the  experiences  of  the  past,  s^ing  witb  St. 
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ATigiutine,  '  I  desire  to  recall  017  fool  actions  and  Hit 
carnal  cormptiou  of  my  soni,  not  becatue  I  love  them, 
bnt  that  I  may  the  more  loye  thee,  O  my  God  I'"" 
How  natnrally  did  tiieae  vords  of  Aogustin  rise  in 
Petrarch 'b  heart, — how  readily  did  he  yield  himself  to 
that  poignant  influoieel  "I  rejoiced  in  my  progreas." 
he  proceeda,  "monmed  my  weaknesses,  and  commis- 
erated the  nniTenal  instability  of  hmnan  conduct. 
.  .  .  The  sinking  son  and  the  lei^thening  shadows  of 
the  monntaizt  were  already  warning  tus  that  the  time 
was  near  at  hand  when  we  most  go.  .  .  .  While  I  was 
tboa  dividing  my  thoughts,  now  taming  my  attention 
to  some  terrestrial  object  that  lay  before  me,  now  rais- 
ing my  soul,  as  I  had  done  my  body,  to  higher  planes, 
it  ooeorred  to  me  to  look  into  my  copy  of  St  Angus- 
tine's  'Confessions,*  a  ^ft  that  I  owe  to  yoor  love, 
and  that  I  always  have  aboat  me.  ...  I  opened  the 
ownpact  little  voliune,  small,  indeed,  in  size,  bat  of 
infinite  charm,  with  the  intention  of  reading  whatever 
came  to  hand.  .  .  .  Where  I  first  fixed  my  eyes  it  was 
written  t—'  And  men  go  about  to  wonder  at  the  heights , 
of  flie  moontains,  and  the  mighty  waves  of  the  sea. 
and  the  wide  sweep  of  rivers,  and  the  drcttit  of  the 
ocean,  and  the  revolation  of  the  stars,  but  themselves 
they  consider  not.*  "  It  wonld  seem  to  os  who  read 
these  words  that  the  revelation  which  came  on  the  top 
of  Mont  Ventonx  to  the  first  of  modem  men  is  hardly 
leas  important  than  that  which  came  to  the  lawgiver 
<Ri  Sinai.  All  aboat  him  were  spread  the  glories  of 
this  world,  and  they  were  as  nothing  compared  to  the 
wooder  of  aeli.  "I  dosed  the  book,"  he  adds,  "angry 
with  myvdi  that  I  shoald  still  be  admiring  earthly 
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things,  who  might  long  ago  have  learned  even  from 
the  pagan  philosophers  that  tiothlng  is  wonderful  but 
the  sonL  ...  I  tnmed  my  inward  eye  upon  myself, 
and  from  that  time  not  a  syllable  fell  from  my  lips 
ontil  we  reached  the  bottom  again.  Those  words  had 
given  me  occapation  enough.  ..."'* 

In  this  passage  the  world  may  almost  be  said  to  come 
of  age;  the  mind  of  man,  if  we  permit  Petrarch  to 
personify  it  for  ns,  attains  matnrity.  The  touch  of 
Angustin  has  led  many  another  to  that  thr^otd  since, 
bat  no  one  has  described  the  crisis  more  beautifully. 

"Tbe  face  of  oil  tbe  world  Is  ctianged,  I  thlok. 
Since  first  I  taaard  the  footsteps  of  tti7  soul 
More  sUU.  oh.  atlll.  beside  me  ..."•• 

has  been  the  cry  of  the  deront  heart  to  the  Bishop 
of  Hippo,  from  almost  every  reader  of  hia  great ' '  Con- 
fessiona."  Later  in  hia  life,  Petrarch  definitely  imi- 
tates them,  and,  by  the  prsctice  of  self-examination, 
"laid  open  the  secret  ondeanness  of  my  tran^res- 
nons,""**  not  once  bnt  many  times.  And  from  Pe- 
trarch's day  it  shall  be  onr  task  to  mark  the  footsteps 
of  the  saint,  as  he  walks  through  these  pages  beside 
the  Bonis  of  men. 

With  the  appearance  of  Augostin's  book,  a  means 
was  indicated  to  the  sincere  and  introspective  man, 
whereby  he  mi^t,  as  it  were,  make  his  confeeslon  di- 
rect to  God.  Such  a  man  must  have  felt  very  early 
tbe  inadequacy,  for  his  soul's  needs,  of  tbe  aaricular 
confession;  and  that  he  did  so  feel  is  shown  by 
the  rapid  growth  of  the  written  record.  Br.  Lea*' 
has  fully  detennined  (though  the  question  is  somewhat 
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bedde  oar  present  bnainesa)  that  the  salatary  effect 
of  confession  largely  ceased  when  addressed  in  private 
to  a  single  priest.  Too  mnch  power  had  been  deliv- 
ered into  priestljr  hands;  while  the  confession  itself 
tended  to  lose  spontaneity.  Similar  objections  may- 
be raised  to  the  questionnaire  method  in  general, 
Therever  it  obtains,  and  whether  it  be  applied  by  re- 
ligion or  by  science,  by  the  conleasor,  or  by  the  psy- 
ehologifit  ** 

But  at  tiie  moment  this  question  does  not  concern 
OS.  What  we  wish  to  emphasize  is  the  recognition 
by  Angostin,  in  the  foorth  century,  of  a  fundamental 
psychological  fact,  and  his  own  admirable  use  of  it 
for  the  purpose  of  leading  sonls  to  God.  From  this 
recognition  we  may  date  the  appearance,  in  litera- 
ture, of  the  "Confeasant"  himself.  The  term  is  used 
and  sanctioned  by  Bacon  in  order  to  escape  the 
amb^^ty  of  the  word  "Confessor,"  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  may  indicate  both  tlie  penitent  and  the  priest  to 
whom  the  confession  is  addressed.  From  this  time  on, 
we  shall  make  use  of  Bacon  'a  term  in  discnsaing  the 
person  with  whom  it  is  the  object  of  this  book  to 
deal  The  confeasant,  as  he  appears  in  these  pages, 
is  personally,  at  least,  tlie  direct  result  of  the  influence 
of  Angnstin. 

That  human  impulse  to  "cleanse  the  stoS'd  bosom 
of  that  perilous  stuff  which  weighs  upon  the  heart,"  "* 
first  really  understood  by  the  Bishop  of  Hippo,  is  re- 
■ponsible  for  more  than  one  philosophic  and  literary 
tendenc?.  Beading  the  ' '  Confessions' '  from  thia 
p<nnt  of  view,  the  author 'a  subtlety  of  understanding 
teems  freshly  amazing,  so  does  it  outrun  the  develop- 
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ment  of  the  samnutding  civilized  world.  Modem  to 
the  last  degree,  both  in  its  expaonona  as  in  its  reti- 
oences,  it  proves  at  least  the  familiarity  of  the  idea 
of  self-study  to  the  more  cultivated  minds  of  that 
time.  Dr.  Lea  has  exhanstiTely  portrayed  the 
Church's  effort  to  utilize  this  fanman  impulse  in  a 
wcial-religiouB  attempt  to  bind  together  its  oongrega* 
tions;  but  he  noirtiere  8uin;ests  that  such  an  attempt 
was  other  than  instinctive.  It  seemed  simply  a  part 
of  Uie  natural  effort  at  unification,  for  the  purpose  of 
self-preservation.  If  we  know  all  about  each  other's 
sins  and  errors,  then  we  must  stand  and  fall  to- 
gether. A  solidarity  is  at  once  formed,  based  on 
mutual  onderstandii^  and  mutual  leniency,  and  this 
■olidarity  was  the  presmng  and  immediate  need  of  the 
Church  for  several  centuries.  Later  conditions  tended 
to  conventionalize  tJiis  idea  into  a  ritual,  but  in  this 
oniversal  human  impulse  the  Church  found  a  weapon 
which  it  did  not  scrapie  to  use  for  its  own  purposes 
and  the  purposes,  supposedly,  of  Heaven. 

How  may  one  best  define  this  universal  human  im- 
pnlset  Though  we  know  it  to  be  infloential  upon  al- 
most all  brandies  of  literature,  yet,  by  scholars,  it  has 
been  practically  ignored.  "All  men  have  a  natural 
impulse  to  eommonicate  their  inward  feelings  and  sen- 
sations," writes  a  modem  investigator.  "The  desire 
to  'tell  all  about  it'  produces  intense  satisfaction  of  the 
emotions.  Suppression  of  it  involves  a  tension  .  .  . 
and  a  general  uneasjneaa.  Criminals  are  not  seldom 
led  by  this  impulse  to  confess  offenses  committed  long 
before.  This  impulse  is  quite  a  normal  one,  and  be- 
longs in  some  measure  to  every  man."**    The  writer 
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adds  that  in  poets  and  artists  this  feeling  is  apt  to  be 
intensified,  although  he  does  not  tell  lu  vhy,  and  our 
eaae-liat  more  or  less  confirms  his  observation.  In  the 
■imple  fact  of  sappreasion,  involving  tension  and  on- 
easineas,  lies  the  whole  religioiu  sitoation  of  the  con* 
verted  individnaL 

The  practice  of  written  confession,  as  we  have  seen, 
composed  in  heart-searching  privacy,  permits  the  con- 
feasant  to  gain  all  the  benefit,  all  the  exaltation,  of 
the  confession-idea,  without  the  humiliation  attend- 
ing upon  the  anricnlar  form ;  it  encourages  self -disci- 
pline and  self-knowledge,  without  weakening  the  in- 
dividual wilL  So  long  as  the  Church,  recognizing  the 
soul's  impnlse  to  "tell  all  about  it,"  made  use  of  that 
impulse  for  the  health  of  the  soul  itself,  just  so  long 
wea  a  direct  means  provided  for  a  human  need. 
But  the  moment  that  the  Church  began  to  use  the 
eoofession-idea,  if  (aHj  partially,  for  its  own  bene- 
fit and  that  of  its  confessors,  at  once  the  practice  de- 
generated into  tyranny  of  a  peculiarly  hateful  sort 
No  necessity  is  there  to  repeat  in  these  pages  the  de- 
tails of  that  tyranny  and  the  protests  against  it ;  ** 
the  reader  sees  for  himnulf  at  once  that  the  independent 
medieval  mind  must  needs  have  found  another  chan- 
nel for  its  impulse  to  "tell  all  about  it."  Even  Au- 
gostin,  in  the  fourth  century,  knew  this ;  and  under 
hia  inftience  the  written  confession  sprang  into  being, 
■applying  in  a  measure  the  place  of  that  general, 
pablie  avowal  which  prevailed  ia  the  naif  beginnings 
of  the  early  Church. 

For  public  opinion — ^to  which  such  a  record  is  con- 
fided— is  safer  than  the  seal  of  the  confessional, 
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Hen  may  secorely  tell  their  siiiB  to  a  collective  body 
of  their  fellow-men;  such  confidence  presnpposea  a 
very  sacredneas  of  privacy.  That  this  paradox  ia 
true  ifi  proven  by  the  nature  of  aome  of  the  sina  thoa 
entrusted  to  the  printed  pa^,  by  such  confeasants  as 
Ab^lard"  and  Cardan,  saeb  self-atadenta  as  Ben- 
vennto  Cellini  and  Booaseaa.  The  feeling  which 
realizes  that  this  privacy  ia  real  because  it  is  also 
publicit7,  forms  a  part  of  the  autobiographical  inten- 
tion toward  sincerity,  which  ia  one  of  the  basic  ideas 
of  self-etody  in  autobiography,*^ 

The  origins  of  the  written  confession,  therefore,  are 
seen  to  be  social,  literary,  and  paychological ;  and  these 
must  receive  due  consideration,  since  the  religions  sdf- 
atudy  is  in  a  measure  evolved  from  all  of  them.  At 
the  moment,  our  purpose  is  but  to  establi^  the  con- 
nection between  the  ritual  and  the  document,  with 
the  effect  on  both  of  the  work  of  Angnstin.  When 
that  original,  human  impulse  to  "tell  all  about  it"  had 
familiarized  itself  with  a  fonn  of  expression  provided 
for  ita  aid  by  the  builders  of  the  early  Church,  a 
freeh  impetus  was  given  to  all  similar  forms.  Hence 
Augustin's  "Confessions"  introduced  to  the  eonfee- 
sion  proper  the  aatobiographical  intention  and  idea. 
It  was  plain  that  a  full  sincerity  involved  giving  the 
complete  history  of  the  subject,  the  sources  of  his  tan, 
the  progress  of  his  conversion-process.  A  definite 
plan  of  self-study  thus  came  to  be  formulated.  An< 
gostin  not  only  taught  this  self-study  to  be  full  and 
sincere,  but  fonushed  an  imperishable  classic  by  the 
way  of  example,  and  one  which  was  to  be  followed  by 
the  moat  enthusiaBtic  imitation.    Through  him,  the 
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religioiis  record  became  the  natural  means  of  ezpres- 
siim  for  the  emotions  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Since  the  day  of  the  Bishop  of  Hippo,  the  farther 
evolntion  of  thia  type  has  been  comparatiTely  stow. 
Already  has  it  been  noted  that  the  derivation  of  the 
eonfesi(»i-idea  from  paganism  was  hardly  more  tiian 
formal;  and  that  in  the  more  ancient  religions  it 
lacked  both  in  vitality  and  personal  appeal.  Its 
vit^  conception  u  porely  the  flower  of  Augustin's 
genios.  Modem  exponents  have  added  bat  little: 
more  facts,  perhaps ;  a  clearer  understanding  of  what 
was  seen ;  better  comparison  in  the  matter  of  case  and 
case;  nothing  more.  There  are  more  minds  of  an 
introspectiTe  cast  to-day,  owing  to  the  tendency  and 
development  of  modern  thoaght,  yet  their  records 
have  added  bot  little  to  the  form  beqaeathed  by 
Aognstiii.  His  fascination  over  their  imaginations 
has  endored  for  nearly  one  tboosand  years,  while  his 
tDethod  of  self-revelation  has  proved  more  satisfying 
than  that  of  the  confessional.  To  its  disciplinary 
effect,  mnoe  it  requires  an  equally  stringent  self-ex- 
amination, there  are  many  to  testify;  while  the  ugli- 
ness of  the  written  sin  constitutes  no  light  penance  for 
the  sensitive  mind. 

Uany  temperaments  are  sided  and  uplifted  by  this 
act  of  confession;  it  is  their  natural  need,  and  may 
be  Qie  only  hold  which  goodness  has  upon  them.  lit- 
eratare  is  filled  with  samples  to  show  that  the  impulse 
may  become  overmastering, — such  as  the  cases  in  "The 
Bearlet  Letter,"  or  in  Dostoievski'a  "Crime  and  Pon- 
iihment."  <^  But  it  does  not  need  examples  so  melo- 
dramatie  to   bring  this  truth  home  to  us.    What 
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mother  has  not  had  the  gtariling  yet  sacred  experience 
of  hearing  a  Knaitive  child  make  sodden  and  volon* 
tory  confession  t  Some  evil  act — which  may  be 
wholly  unsuspected— or  some  evil  tbonght  which  has 
been  too  long  snppreflsed-^ervea  to  set  np  an  onbeai^ 
able  tension  and  nneasinen.  Is  not  this  what  De 
Qoinoey  meant  when  he  wrote,  "If  in  this  worid 
there  is  one  misery  having  no  relief,  it  ia  the  pressnre 
on  the  heart  from  the  Incommnnicat^.  And  .  .  . 
what  burden  is  that  which  tuly  is  insui^wrtabie  l^ 
human  fortitude  f  I  shonld  answer  ...  ^t  is  the  bur- 
den of  the  Incommanicable."**  True,  indeed,  it  is 
that ' '  For  him  who  confesses,  shams  are  over  and  reali- 
ties are  begun. ' ' '"  The  soul  'a  endeavor  to  purge  itself 
is  an  impulse  so  definite  and  so  universal  at  certain 
stages  in  its  development,  that  to  determine  tliese 
stages  forms  a  valuable  point  of  departure  for  a 
psychological  analysis. 

The  question  asked  at  the  outset  of  this  chapter 
will  not  have  been  forgotten  by  the  reader.  When 
we  turn  to  science  and  enquire  why  the  act  of  confes- 
sion should  brii^  a  relief  eo  intense  to  the  mind  and 
spirit,  the  mental  physiologist  has  an  answer  ready. 
If  it  seem  an  answer  more  or  less  theoretical,  one 
must  not  forget  that  the  whole  subject,  after  all,  is 
still  in  the  realm  of  I^pothesiB  and  theory,  and  that 
a  categorical  reply  cannot  in  the  nature  of  things  be 
given  until  there  is  a  further  advance  in  the  study 
of  the  mental  phenomena.  Tet  much  has  been  de- 
termined. By  recent  ezperimoit  it  has  been  shown 
that  the  connection  between  our  speech  and  our  ideas 
is  closer  than  we  used  to  think;  that  the  latter,  indeed. 
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is  practicallf  dependent  apon  the  former;  and  that 
apoQ  the  faonlty  of  Ungoage  our  whole  mtellectnal 
&brie  really  reets.^' 

Many  pfailoaophers  have  suggested  this  dependence 
in  the  pai^  From  Ab^lard  to  Humboldt,  it  has  been 
tiie  favorite  paradox  of  the  bolder  mind.  But  it 
can  never  have  been  more  than  a  paradox,  a  sag- 
gestum,  until  the  modem  experimeuta  in  the  study 
of  the  deaf-mute  revealed  its  possibilities  as  a  truth. 
These  studies  have  demonstrated  at  least  one  fact; 
ie.,  that  the  person  deprived  of  the  faculty  of  speech 
(and  this  iucludea,  of  conrae,  any  possibility  of  hear- 
img  and  understanding  speech)  is  deprived  as  well  of 
those  "wptfli  images  which  are  associated  with  lan- 
guage.  Lacking  the  means  of  expression,  the  sabjeot 
will  be  found  also  lackii^  in  the  ideas  to  eiqpress. 
The  teachers  of  Helen  £eller  "  describe  her  original 
ecBidition  as  one  almost  of  idiocy.  This  woman,  who 
now  wields  a  prose  of  extraordinary  clarity  and  beauty 
in  the  service  of  the  most  poetic  and  oonq>lex  ideas, 
u  a  young  child  felt  none  but  brute  emotions,  such 
as  hunger  or  anger;  and  was  incapable  of  anything 
even  approaching  an  abstract  conception.  By  the 
restoration  of  the  normal  channels  to  thought,  very 
gradnaUy,  but  very  sorely,  the  ideas  themselves,  first 
nmple,  then  more  elaborate,  were  evolved  and  re- 
ntani  to  their  domination  in  the  human  scheme.  The 
power  of  forming  a  conception  is  by  this  example 
aeai  to  be  dependent  on  the  means  of  expressing  it ; 
while  language  takes  its  place  as  tiie  normal  and  indis- 
pensable prerequisite  to  thought." 

Once  ponessed  of  language,  man  raised  himself  very 
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rapidly  above  the  brute-level,  for  his  every  new  word 
became  the  tmcleos  for  a  group  of  new  eoneepts.  Com- 
monicativeness,  as  aueh,  is  therefore  bis  natoral  tend- 
ency; bis  mental  capital  must  be  kept  constantly  in 
circnlation  if  it  is  to  increase ;  and  the  bosy  garrulity 
of  the  world  is  a  guaranty  of  its  vitality.  Further, 
it  is  normal,  if  not  inevitable,  for  speech  to  utter 
whatever  thought  the  mind  conceives.  That  restless 
spirit  which  we  call  human  cannot  lie  hid;  it  must 
forth  or  die.  After  havii^  once  attained  to  a  certain 
degree  of  vitality,  no  concept  can  be  auppressed  with- 
out strain.  An  idea,  once  formulated  in  your  mind, 
is  a  power  which  must  act,  and  if  you  fail  to  give  it 
an  outlet  by  your  utterance,  it  is  apt  to  create  a  dis- 
agreeable tension.  That  tiiese  suppressions  are  ab- 
normal, that  if  persisted  in  they  cause  a  marked  un- 
easiness, that  one's  natural  impulse  is  to  share  one's 
thought  or  idea  with  another,  we  do  not  need  to  read 
in  books ;  they  are  matter  of  daily  experience. 

Such  popular  phrases  as  ''having  something  on 
one's  mind,"  express  clearly  our  perception  of  this 
condition.  In  children,  to  whom  fresh  ideas  are  a 
continual  source  of  excitement,  the  strain  may  become 
exaggerated.  Wholly  apart  from  conduct,  many  a 
child  cannot  eat  or  eleep  normally  if  it  be  prevented 
from  "telling  mother"  of  some  new  idea  which  has 
taken  a  hold  upon  its  mind.  A  child  known  to  the 
writer  will  lie  awake  for  hours  under  the  tension  of 
such  a  suppression,  and  be  asleep  in  five  niiniites  after 
the  perplexity  has  been  communicated,  even  when  all 
explanation  has  been  postponed  till  morning.  Adults 
have  naturally  more  self-control ;  yet  literature  is  filled 
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with  tiie  Btrnggles  involved  by  such  snppreBgion,  vhen 
the  mppressed  idea  is  one  of  importance.  Bizarre 
avowals,  confessions,  and  explanations  cFowd  the  pages 
of  history ;  yet  we  continne  to  wonder  at  the  candid 
revelationa  of  Pepys,  or  Cellini,  Ivan  the  Terrible,  or 
Catherine  of  Rosaia,  withont  realizing  the  power  of 
the  law  by  which  they  are  driven  to  make  them.'* 

It  has  been  assnmed  that  the  idea  must  attain  to  a 
certain  degree  of  importance  in  the  mind  conceiving  it. 
No  ideas  are  more  important  to  most  of  as  than 
those  affecting  our  own  condnct  or  opinions.  A  per- 
son having  these  under  consideration  has  created  a 
groQp  of  ideas  conceming  self.  If  he  adds  thereto  dig- 
satisfaction  with  himself  dae  to  newly  aroused  reli- 
gioos  feeling,  immediately  this  naclens  is  charged  with 
onotion,  penitence,  grief,  and  hnmility.  Thus  height- 
ened, it  becomes  an  unbearable  centre  of  mental  ac- 
tivity, posBessing  temporarily  all  his  energies,  and  in 
its  stn^le  for  expression,  distracting  the  whole  poor 
creature.  Hawthorne  vividly  describes  this  condition 
in  "The  Marble  Faun.""  "I  could  not  bear  it," 
Hilda  cries.  "It  seemed  as  if  I  made  the  awfol  guilt 
my  own  by  keeping  it  hidden  in  my  heart  I  grew 
a  fearful  thing  to  myself .  I  was  growing  mad  I"  The 
relief  when  she  ma^es  her  confession  is  described  as 
unspeakable, — the  satisfaction  of  a  great  need  of  the 
heart,  and  the  passing  away  of  a  torture.'" 

For  a  longer  or  shorter  period  of  time,  according  to 
the  subject's  strength  of  character  and  the  varioua 
crises  throG^h  which  he  mi^  pass,  this  suppression 
continaes,  bringing  with  it  an  intense  misery.  The 
religtouB  criaia  forwards  the  moment  of  confession  by 
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aoftening  the  man's  heart  and  looaening  hia  wilL 
And  yrheHf  by  hia  first  words  of  avowal,  this  tension 
is  relaxed,  the  relief  has  been  compared  to  the  drain- 
ing of  an  abeceaa.  PhyBiciang  understand  this  fact 
so  well,  in  their  treatment  of  many  nervous  cases,  that 
eonfestdons  are  not  discouraged,  and  are  treated  as 
nnder  the  seaL  The  writer  heard  not  long  since  how  a 
iamona  neurologist  had  treated  a  woman  patient  nn- 
aacceesfolly  for  many  months;  bnt  after  she  had  con- 
fessed to  a  bidden  am,  ahe  recovered  rapidly. 

In  ezamplea  where  this  impulse  is  heightened  t^ 
literary  gifts  and  natural  expansiveneas,  the  relief 
is  toncbed  with  joy.  Not  only  has  a  channel  been 
provided  through  which  the  pent>ap  feelings  may 
readily  flow,  but  it  is  a  channel  also  open  to  the  crea- 
tive facilities — a  new  outlet  for  new^  acquired  powers. 
Thus  Angustin  is  filled  with  exultant  delight,  prais- 
ii^  Qod;  thus,  too,  is  Teresa,  casting  aside  her  difS- 
dence.  The  sense  of  serene  power,  so  strong  in 
Cardan's  "Life,"  and  in  the  opening  books  of  Bous- 
Bcan's  "ConfeaBiona,"  is  due  to  such  a  combination. 
Many  critica  have  set  this  emotion  down  to  piety 
only,  but  if  we  regard  it  nearly,  we  will  see  that  it 
partakes  the  characteristics  of  a  joy  more  constant  and 
less  subject  to  finctuation  than  the  pious  joy — no  less 
than  the  happiness  of  intellectual  creation. 

Were  it  possible  to  obtain  the  data,  it  would  be 
interesting  to  determine  the  usual  length  of  the  period 
of  SQppression  and  ita  cause.  These  must  vary 
wid^.  Criminal  annals  have  shown  us  cases  where 
such  a  suppreamon  has  lasted  for  many  years;  and 
there  may,  of  coarse,  be  natures  who  die  nncouf  esaed. 
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But  when  we  realize  that  the  recipient  of  the  ooof  waion 
need  only  be  one  other,  aocl  that  the  relief  of  snoh 
eonfesnon  ma^  be  just  as  great  if  no  action  of  any 
kind  follow  it,  we  see  that  it  ia  -very  doubtful  if  many 
men  go  to  their  graves  carrying  with  them  secrets 
wldeb  no  other  boman  being  has  shared.  And  if 
way  reli^ons  emotion  or  disturbance  enter  into  one's 
Hfe  at  all,  its  first  effect  wonld  be  tmqneatiowibly  to 
moBe  and  to  excite  this  impTilse  to  confess. 

The  characteristica  of  the  earlier  confessions  are 
readily  comprehended.  Their  motiTe-forcea  have  not 
changed  to-day,  idthongh  familiarily  with  the  literary 
form  has  brought  into  play  the  oonfasing  eleanents 
of  imitation,  and  the  ages  have  w«ikened  the  primal 
emotions.  Still  are  they  being  written  nnder  the 
inflaence  of  that  aatobiographietU  intention,  which 
has  been  discnased  elsewhere,"  and  which  has  been 
defined  "as  writing  as  though  do  one  in  the  world 
were  to  read  it,  yet  with  the  purpose  of  being  read. ' '  ^* 
In  the  privacy  of  nnveiling  tiie  sonl  to  Qod  and  so 
making  a  fuller  revelation  to  man,  the  first  religious 
OMifesnon  was  written,  and  the  last  will  be  writ- 
t^L  "Coltunbns,"  says  Emerson,  "discovered  no  isle 
or  key  so  lonely  as  himself,"  *'  and  this  is  the  first 
discoveiy  of  all  serions  self-study.  Charged  with  a 
feeling  the  more  intense  because  of  its  previous  sup- 
pression, a  confeasant  nts  down  to  "tell  all  about  it" 
u  far  as  his  gifts  and  powers  of  ezpresraon  will  permit. 
We  have  seen  how  these  difTer,  and  we  shall  return 
to  this  difference,  which  is  important  All  confess- 
snts  are  not  Angnstin,  nor  yet  Bnnyan,  nor  yet  7ames 
liinsl^,  nor  yet  J(dm  Qratton.    Bnt  th^  must  and  do 
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absre  certain  ch&racteriatics  and  tendencies,  however 
wide  the  variations  in  individual  force. 

Sorely  the  very  act  of  writing  a  confession  presup- 
poses that  the  emotions  confessed  have  dropped  from 
their  first  he^ht,  and  reached  a  secondary  stage. 
This  sabsideiice  most  not  he  foi^tten,  though  it  gen- 
erally is;  it  is  equally  tnie  of  every  feeling  descrihed, 
of  love  or  hate,  of  pions  or  criminal  passion.  The 
mere  fact  of  writing  abont  it  shows  that  the  high-water 
marh  of  the  emotion  itself  has  heen  passed.  Failure 
to  comprehend  this  is  one  of  the  most  potent  soarces 
of  prevalent  misinterpretation  of  the  docmnent 
When  the  oonfessant  writes,  "I  feel  thus  and  so,"  a 
distmst  is  immediately  bred  in  the  mind  of  the  reader, 
who,  finding  it  impossihle  to  believe  that  a  fellow- 
creatore  can  so  catch  his  own  moods  and  feelings  "on 
the  wing,"  as  it  were,  communicates  this  distrost  to 
the  matter  of  the  record.  Less  difficulty  is  experienced 
where  the  writer  substitutes  the  past  tense ;  remember- 
ing that  all  confessions  must  needs  be  confessions  of 
something  which  the  mind  is  able  to  analyze  and  sur- 
vey, i.e.,  of  something  past.  That  in  a  sensitive  natnre 
the  mental  eye  may  exaggerate  the  past  experience, 
is  of  course  true ;  but  it  is  less  common  than  many 
have  imagined.  The  reasons  why  Ai^ustin  is  accused 
of  it  have  already  heen  mentioned.  Many  of  us,  how- 
ever, share  Afacaulay's  feeling,  that  the  religious  man 
over-accents  his  wickedness.  "There  cannot  be  a 
greater  mistalce,"  declares  Maeaulay  with  his  usual 
emphasis,  "than  to  infer  from  the  stroi^;  expressioiis 
in  which  a  devout  man  b«noana  his  exceeding  sinful- 
ness, that  he  has  led  a  worse  life  than  his  neighbors. 
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tAany  excellent  persona  .  .  .  have  in  their  aatobiogra- 
phies  and  diaries  applied  to  themaelveB,  and  doubUefls 
with  sincerity,  epithets  as  severe  as  could  be  applied 
to  Titos  Oates  or  Mrs.  Brownrig^."" 

Macaolay ,  mth  many  others,  fails  to  observe  that 
the  difference  here  is  not  that  the  converted  man  has 
led  8  worse  life  than  his  neighbors,  bnt  only  that  he 
is  now  Bible  to  recognize  it  as  evil.  Bnuyan's  yonth 
resembles  that  of  many  men,  yet  the  moralist  does  not 
find  it  admirable  any  more  than  Bonyan  did."  The 
early  years  of  Tolstoi  differ  very  little  from  those 
spent  by  other  yonog  Rosaians  of  his  day  and  so- 
ciety; bat  are  we  required  to  think,  for  that  reason, 
that  th^  were  well  spent  f  Do  we  really  feel  as  we 
read  his  avowals,  or  those  of  Alderi,  for  instance,  that 
he  exa{^:erateB  vhen  he  calls  that  preconverted  time 
immoral  t "  When  John  B.  Oongb  describes  his 
drnokard  degradation,  and  George  MuUer  the  vices 
for  v^iich  be  was  arrested,"  are  they  ez^gerating  be* 
cause  they  have  come  to  see  themselves  as  others  see 
themT  The  facta  of  the  case  are  against  Macaolay. 
And  if  we  shift  our  standards  a  little,  believing  that 
the  ^es  which  see  the  faideonsness  of  sin  are  now  open, 
when  before  they  were  closed,  then  we  feel  no  distrust 
of  the  self-depreciation  of  oar  great  confessanta. 

tn  one  of  Shelley's  letters,  he  remarks  that  "Boos- 
leaa's  'Confessions'  are  either  a  disgrace  to  the  con- 
fessor or  a  string  of  falsehoods,  and  probably  the  lat- 
ter."** The  "either-or,"  in  this  sentence  is  very 
characteristic  of  Shelley's  hasty  and  tomultaous  mind ; 
ind  his  criticism  well  exhibits  hia  inability  to  see 
thbgs  as  they  really  were.    With  all  his  high  ideals 
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of  virtae,  his  acts  yet  prodnoed  the  miserable  re- 
sults of  vice;  with  all  his  delicate  BeuntiTeness  to 
beaiit7,  hia  private  reUtions  yet  show  an  ugly  as- 
pect ;  while  the  lack  of  coora^isons  sdf -knowledge  ham- 
pered  him  thron^oat  his  life.  A  man  like  this  finds 
an  indelicacy  in  all  real  candour,  and  by  temperament 
would  rather  never  look  facts  aboot  himself  in  the 
face.  Hia  attitude  toward  Bonaseaa  is  shared  by 
many,— ^ven  Lord  Morley  t-hJpl'H  that  the  opening 
sentences  of  the  "ConfeasionB"  are  blasphemoos.** 
Yet  it  is  to  snch  an  one,  if  he  be  at  all  open-minded, 
that  the  sincere  confession  is  especially  addressed, 
and  for  whom  it  has  a  particnlar  valoe.  It  may  form, 
peHiapB,  hia  only  infloence  on  the  sabjectiTe  side,  can»- 
ing  him  for  once  to  examine  his  real  state ;  "to  strip 
himself  bare  as  Christ  stripped  himself  befmre  cmtu- 
flxion  ...  to  look  at  the  &oe  of  his  sool  in  the  mir- 
ror of  the  virtues  of  Christ."**  Such  examination 
is  in  itself  a  religions  act,  and  shows  its  effect  ly  the 
impression  which  these  records  have  prodnoed  in 
times  past  over  minds  by  no  »nft*n«  naturally  intro- 
spective. 

For  the  introspective  person  has  hia  uses,  thou^  he 
will  never  form  one  of  the  majority.  He  is  a  develop- 
ment of  the  Christian  influence,  which  has  for  cen- 
turies worked  to  produce  this  apeeial  and  hi^ily  evo- 
lationized  type  of  the  inward-looking  mind.  What 
religion  encouraged,  on  the  one  hand,  science  also,  with 
her  perpetual  qnestbnix^  and  analyzii^,  encouraged 
on  the  other,  so  that  the  very  word  philosophy  has  to- 
day become  almost  a  synonym  for  subjective  discua- 
■iiHL    What  lesalt  these  infloraices  have  had  iq>on  the 
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flTohition  of  modem  man,  and  modem  thought ;  apon 
the  recorded  inner  life  of  the  first,  and  the  qjecial 
trend  of  the  second,  most  needs  form  the  subject  of  a 
separate  chapter. 

It  has  been  noted  that  there  are  otber  eoorces  for 
the  early  religions  self-atndy,  and  other  infioences  af* 
fectmg  its  character,  npon  vhich  we  have  not  yet 
tooched.  Before  entering  on  the  study  of  the  basic 
DuderlTing  problems  of  BubjectiTity  and  introqtection, 
it  were  well  to  consider  such  of  these  sources  as  may 
be  revealed  by  histoiy.  The  ctmnotation  in  our  minds 
of  tiie  words  "apologia"  uid  "confession"  is  founded 
on  a  very  mod^n  rapprochement  of  tiie  two  ideas. 
When  Newman  wrote  an  "Apologia  pro  Vita  ana,"  ha 
Died  a  title  which  already  carried  for  his  reader  an 
idea  bey<md  mere  exposition,  and  involving  excuse. 
Now,  this  meaning  of  excuae  is  modem  and  secon- 
dary, althongb  in  a  sense  it  naorps  the  functions  of  the 
primary  iru^mng  of  exposition.  When  one  examines 
that  group  of  writings  technically  known  as  the  "C!or- 
pns  Apologetamm  Christianorum,"  or  the  "Body  of 
Christian  Apologetics,"  be  ia  struck  with  their  im- 
penonal  cbaracter.  A  defence  of  tbe  faith  by  means 
of  an  adeqnate  ezpoeition  of  its  doctrines, — ^tbis  was 
the  original  aim  of  the  apologist  To  him,  there  would 
have  been  dishoi:A>r  in  the  faintest  ang^estion  of  ex- 
ense. 

This  same  intention  is  maintained  here  and  there 
in  literature,  during  the  Middle  Agea^  and  there  are 
returns  to  it,  occasionally,  even  to-day.  But  these 
retonifi  only  serve  to  mark  more  strikingly  that  a 
new,  personal  meaning  is  now  attached  to  the  word 
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"apology."  When  Pietro  Pomponazzi"  wrote  an 
"Aiwlogia"  for  Ms  materialistie  tract  whose  doctrine 
disagreed  with  the  doctrine  Qf  the  soul's  immortali^, 
one  somehow  expects  to  find  it  contain  his  personal 
excnses  for  his  lack  of  faith.  "When  Sir  Leslie  Ste- 
phen **  calls  his  Tolnme  of  essays  "An  A^^nostie's  Apol- 
ogy," (me  is  somehow  Horprised  to  find  the  term  osed 
in  its  elder  sense  of  doctrinal  defence  and  exposition. 

How,  then,  did  this  idea  of  defence  1^  exposition 
come  to  include  that  of  personal  statement  and  per- 
sonal confession  t  The  Greek  word  means  mmply  the 
speech  of  a  defendant  in  reply  to  that  of  a  prose- 
cutor." Hence  the  "Apology"  of  Socrates,  whose  de- 
fiant attitude  seems  in  onr  minds  a  yery  contradic- 
tion of  his  titular  address.*"  "I  am  conscious  of  no 
gnilt, "  he  declared ;  and  then  entered  on  certain  ail- 
ments in  support  of  his  opinions  -wbieb  pennitted.  him 
to  display  his  powers  in  their  most  characteristic 
form."  There  is  certainly  here  no  intention  of  ex- 
case. 

It  has  been  mmilarly  sn^ested  that  Christianity, 
being  a  prophetic  religion,  should  not  have  descended 
to  ai^^nment,  but  should  bare  continued  merely  to  de- 
clare Qod's  wiU.  The  Fathers,  however,  did  not  find 
that  a  mere  declaration  sufficed  tbem.  During  that 
great  second  century,  when  apologetics  **  became  prac- 
tically a  science,  all  literature  of  this  kind  begins  to 
change  in  tone.  It  displays,  in  fact,  the  first  effects  of 
that  spontaneous  erolntion  from  the  objective  to  the 
subjective  which  was  characteristic  of  other  lines  of 
thought  as  welL  The  Fathers  may  not  have  known, 
as  we  know,  that  every  creed  must  pass  through  its 
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^(^etic  stage,  when  the  eiiei^  of  ita  adherents 
miut  needs  be  devoted  to  doctrinal  exposition,  defini- 
tJon,  and  defmce.  The  building  of  a  Church  from  a 
creed,  of  on  organization  from  a  set  of  opinions,  is 
lugefy  dependent  apon  the  manner  in  which  this 
primaiy  e^osition  is  accomplished.  The  definition 
and  development  of  men's  ideas  as  to  the  value  of  such 
and  BQch  a  belief,  is  natorally  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance in  caosing  that  belief  to  prevail. 

Christianity  possessed  an  immense  advantage  in  the 
vitality,  the  acumen,  and  the  enei^  of  its  primary 
apologists  and  e^ositora.  It  is  true  that  the  modem 
3'eader  wOl  have  difficulty  in  finding  a  single  docu- 
ment of  this  large  group  **  which  bears  what  he  to-day 
wonld  term  an  apologetic  sigmficanee.  Their  attitnds 
is  as  sure  and  unswerving  as  that  of  Socrates  bim- 
Klf;  nor  must  it  be  foi^otten  that  the  whole  world 
stood,  at  this  time,  for  the  prosecutor  of  Christianity, 
whose  place  at  the  bar  was  not  unlike  that  of  the 
Greek  philosopher,  while  facing  some  of  the  same 
flharges. 

These  diaqniations  are  ahnost  triiolly  doctrinal  in 
character,  many  of  them  occupied  only  in  the  analy- 
sts of  certain  moot-points  of  dogma.  The  only  sn^ee- 
tion  of  personality  about  them  lies  in  their  acrimony ; 
for  the  vexation  of  the  writer  is  an  indication  that 
hia  feelings  and  his  temperament  in  general  are  in- 
volved in  the  discussion. 

By  the  time  of  the  Renaissance,  the  classic,  i.e.,  the 
impersonal,  inteUectoal  apology,  had  grown  to  be  dif- 
ferentiated frcnn  the  personal  apology.  This  last  was 
the  child  of  Christian  controven^,  bom  of  the  furious 
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zeal  of  the  Baints,  to  whom  a  difference  of  opinion  on 
doctrinal  points  meant  life  or  death.  To  our  greater 
tolerance  there  is  something  atrange  and  mmeceaujy 
in  this  ready  anger  of  the  Fathera,  which  charged  their 
writings  with  animna,  while  at  the  same  time  it  re- 
moved them  even  farther,  if  possiMe,  from  oar  pres- 
ent conception  of  the  aphere  of  Apology.  Let  as  ta^ 
the  famous  controvert  between  Bofinas  and  Jerome.** 
The  former  states  his  attitude  toward  Manichaaniam, 
with  his  reasons  for  making  certain  interpretations 
from  the  works  of  Origen ;  the  latter  directly  attacks 
these  views,  and  gives  his  reasons  therefor.  Both 
adopt  an  assertive  manner  quite  contrary  to  what  we 
should  now  term  " apologetic"  in  any  current  sense 
of  that  word.  Bnfinns  talks  of  Jerome  *s  "  invectives" 
and  of  his  "subterfiiges  of  hypocrisy."  Jerome  re- 
torts upon  "the  unprecedented  shamelesaness"  of 
BufinOB,  yihom  he  scruples  not  to  call  "a  scorpion." 
Each  accuses  the  other  of  heresy  and  of  double-deal- 
ii^;  each  defends  himself  by  acensing  the  other." 
When  Bufinns  asserts  that  Jerome  is  still  a  Cicero- 
nian, notwithstanding  his  dream  that  Glod  accused 
him  of  following  Cicero  more  ardently  than  Christ, 
Jerome  opens  the  fall  vials  of  his  irony  apon  his  leas 
cultured  opponent  He  congratulates  Bufinus  upon  a 
literary  style,  so  undasdcal,  so  rough  and  thorny, 
which  shows  that  Ae  has  not  been  hampered  by  any  love 
of  the  classics  I  Although  Jerome  himself  has  written 
of  his  famooB  dream  as  a  complete  conversion  to 
things  heavenly;  yet  he  cannot  bear  that  Bufinns 
should  say  a  word  ^isinst  "My  Tully";  and  immedi- 
ately rushes  to  declare,  with  all  heat  and  de&moe,  that 
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so  sennble  person  would  hold  himself  to  be  bound  by  a 
prmniae  given  in  a  dream  1 

Neither  of  these  two  men  offers  any  explana- 
tioD  of  his  own  views  which  would  convince  a  modem, 
onpartiBan  outsider  that  he  had  the  right  to  snch  a 
hostile  attitude  toward  the  views  of  the  other.  Apolo- 
getic is  the  least  accurate  possible  word  to  describe 
the  aasaults  of  Jerome 's  wit,  his  irony,  vituperation, 
and  impatient  energy  of  refutation.  Yet  both  in  his 
matter  and  manner,  in  his  imagery  and  his  attach, 
there  is  seen  the  development  of  a  personal  note ;  and 
this  personal  tone  is  augmented  by  the  introduction  of 
autobiographical  details,  though  these  are  scattered 
andsU^t** 

Here,  then,  is  the  beginning  of  the  peiBonal  note  in 
^M)logy ;  and  of  course  it  is  more  marked  in  a  nature 
like  that  of  Jerome  than  it  would  be  in  a  cooler  head 
and  heart.  John  Chrysostmn  *^  mahea  use  of  the  per- 
nnal  manner,  but  he  is  not,  libe  Jerome,  introspec- 
tive. In  Jnstin  Martyr,  the  personal  tone  has  grown 
into  a  fall  personal  explanation, 

Tlie  study  of  early  Christian  apcdogeties  will  not 
further  oor  purpose  in  Uiese  pages  beyond  this  point. 
It  will  be  nnderstood  that  the  drill  in  ex^esis  which 
mak  of  this  type  lent  to  the  powerful  intelli- 
gences of  the  Fathers  tended  to  expand  and  hei^^ten 
the  qualities  vhiab.  make  for  self-study  and  self-on- 
^mtanding.  Jerome  and  Bofinus  may  confine  their 
penonal  exposition  to  an  interchange  of  vituperation ; 
Tertnllian'B  voice  m^  thunder  down  the  ages  bear- 
ii^  his  ezpr^siou  of  opinion;  but  the  tendency  to 
make  personal  all  religiooa  appeal  becomes  more 
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marked.  No  man  can  ezptain  to  another  a  tntth  very 
near  hia  own  heart  vithoat  stadyii^  his  own  nature; 
aor  can  any  one  Tiridly  e^tonnd  hia  religions  -views 
without  drawing  some  pietnre  of  their  effect  upon  him* 
self.  An  apprecdation  of  this  verity  is  borne  in  npon 
xa  on  reading  sncb  doooments  as  Justin  Martyr's 
"Dialogne  with  Trypho,"  and  the  apocalyptic  "Shep- 
herd of  Hermas. "  In  the  former,  several  paragraphs, 
dealing  with  Justin's  education  and  religious  devel<q>- 
ment,  show  how  keenly  he  felt  the  need  of  a  personal 
exposition  of  these  matters.  The  mjknown  Hermaa, 
author  of  the  "Shepherd,"  makes  one  of  the  earlieat 
attempts  in  literature  to  give  a  systematic  account  of 
a  personal  revelation  through  divine  visions.'*  Thus, 
the  appeal  of  a  man's  belief  to  himself,  its  inflnence  on 
himself,  are,  after  all,  his  chief  reasons  for  tryii^  to 
impose  it  upon  another,  as  well  aa  his  best  guides  as 
to  the  manner  of  ao  doing.  Faith  is  an  emotional 
factor;  and  no  one  can  hope  to  make  converts  by  a 
mere  abstract  discussion  of  its  validity  or  its  reason- 
ableness. "La  raison,"  observes  Benan,  "aura  ton- 
jours  pen  de  mar^TS."  The  doctrines  of  Manichsus 
seemed  to  Augnstin  to  have  been  baaed  on  a  truly 
scientific  method,**  but  that  fact  could  not  bold  him, 
once  their  personal  appeal  had  waned.  The  instant 
they  ceased  to  affect  him  for  good,  to  aid  his  steps, 
that  instant  they  appeared  to  his  mind  to  be  pemieious 
and  heretical.  The  influence  which  sways  another  to 
our  view  is,  flrst  of  all,  the  effect  our  opinion  has  had 
upon  ourselves.  The  vitality  in  all  defence,  in  all 
apology,  lies  here. 
Onee  introduced  into  the  religious  literature  of  the 
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earljT  Middle  A^es,  this  peraonal  note  becomes  dearly 
traceable  throngh  the  scattered  monkiah  and  ecclesias- 
tical and  even  the  seciilar  confessiones,  tettamenta, 
and  apoloffiae  of  the  first  twelve  centuries.  In  many 
eases,  soch  as  that  of  the  anti-Ghiistian  Epistle  of  the 
Neo-PIatonist  Porphyry  fa)  the  prophet  Anebo,""  the 
penonal  maimer  is  merely  rhetorical,  and  is  not  in- 
tended to  be  taken  literally.  In  this  Epistle,  the 
author  states  his  religions  doabts  and  asks  for  their 
elucidation,  fdth  an  assumption  of  ignorance  which  we 
know  cannot  have  been  real ;  though  it  is  interesting 
to  find  him  using  a  personal  method.  The  oft-cited 
paasages  in  the  work  of  Philo^ndteoa  ^"^  contain  not 
only  real  and  important  self-stady,  bat  also  some  of 
the  earliest  data  obtainable  ^'"  on  the  infinence  of  that 
Dsmon,  "who  is  accoBtomed,"  writes  Philo,  "to  con- 
vene with  me  in  an  nnseen  manner,  prompting  me 
with  snggeetioDs. "  The  material,  however,  is  em- 
bodied in  this  paragraph  without  farther  evolation ; 
it  has  evidently  little  self -consciousness  in  its  testi- 
mooy. 

A  nomber  of  autobiographical,  spotogetio  confes- 
sionB  are  to  be  fonnd  daring  the  centurira  before  these 
docoments  took  the  conventional  shape  to  which  we 
are  now  accnstomed.  Some  among  them  surest  the 
religioDs  confession  of  the  fntnre;  although  it  most 
be  remembered  that,  before  \he  nnrest  preceding  the 
Beformation,  they  lacked  the  powerful  motive  for 
completeness  which  is  furnished  by  change  of  sect. 
Among  the  more  noteworthy  should  be  mentioned  the 
testament  and  confesuon  in  Syriac,  of  Ephraim  of 
Bdeasa,*^  who,  in  the  foorth  eentoiy,  acenses  himself 
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of  being  envious,  qnarrelsome  and  crael,  until  his  heart 
waa  touched  by  a  spirit.  Some  doubt  attaches  to  the 
authenticity  of  this  document  in  its  present  form,  bat 
it  holds  a  curious  interest  for  as.  The  better-known 
"Confessio  Patricii"  ^**  is  entirely  jwrsonal,  touching, 
and  complete.  There  will  be  occasion  later  in  these 
pages  to  refer  to  the  narratiTe  of  Patrick's  conversion 
and  followii^  career  which  it  contains ;  at  the  moment, 
attention  should  be  called  only  to  the  accent  of  humil- 
ity in  which  the  writer  describes  himself:  "...  I,  a 
rustic,  a  fugitive,  unlearned,  indeed  ..."  or  again : 
"I,  Patrick,  a  sinner,  the  mdest  and  least  of  all  the 
faithful,  and  most  contemptible  to  very  many. ' ' 

Similar  records,  if  of  lees  value,  are  enshrined  in 
Latin  collections.  Prosper  of  Aquitaine  "**  is  said  to 
have  left  a  confession  markedly  personal  in  tone. 
Perpetuus,^**  Bishop  of  Tours^  oonfided  the  statement 
of  his  beliefii  to  a  "Testamentnm,"  about  the  same 
date.  Alcoin's'"*  "Confessio  Fidei"  is  said  to  be  the 
work  of  his  disciples,  although  it  makes  ose  of  the  first 
person.  A  confesston  in  metrical  Latin  prose,  by  Paul 
of  Cordova,"'  is  filled  with  prayer  and  invocation.  -  A 
monk,  Gotteschalchus,'**  who  was  tried  for  heresy  in 
the  same  century,  expresses  himself  both  in  a  "Con- 
fessio," and  a  "Confessio  prolizior"  {poit  hceresim 
damnatam),  supporting  his  apology  widi  texts  from 
Scripture. 

By  the  eleventh  century,  one  may  easily  find  full- 
formed  and  b^hly  developed  confessions,  whose  origi- 
nal religious  purpose  has  already  begun  to  be  modified 
from  otiier  causes.  The  famous  letter  of  Peter  Dam- 
iani"**  in  which  he  terms  himself  "Petrus  peccator," 
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shows  self-itndf  as  well  aa  aeli-accosation.  The  tone 
of  this  letter  is  deeply  penitent,  and  the  initer  charges 
himself  vith  many  sins,  especially  those  of  senrrili^ 
and  laughter.  Anaelm  of  Canterbary,*"  aecording 
to  his  friend  and  Mographer,  Eadmer,  portrays  his 
own  remorse  in  bia  "Oratio  meditativo,"  whose  onV 
bnrst  of  angoish  is,  indeed,  piercing.  Wholly  differ- 
ent is  its  accent  front  that  of  a  naif  chronicler  like  Uie 
monk  Baonl  Glaber,^^*  whose  narrative  contains  his 
own  reformation  throng  the,  visit  of  a  hideoos  fiend. 
When  this  vimtant  perched,  with  mops  and  mows, 
npmi  the  foot  of  Qlaber's  bed,  terror  drove  him  to  pray 
in  the  chapel  t<^  the  rest  of  the  night. 

Such  examples  serve,  at  least,  to  show  the  trend  of 
tiie  document,  its  descriptive  idea,  its  personal  note, 
its  E^logetic  tendency.  Heterogeneons  forms  begin 
already  to  appear;  and  the  twelfth  centory  gives  us, 
beside  the  Angnstinian  confession,  the  personal 
spok^y,  the  confession  of  revelation,  the  narrative  of 
Tifflons,  or  of  travels  to  the  unseen  world,  whether  of 
heaven  or  helL^**  Monkisb  historical  chronicles  there 
are,  not  at  all  religions  and  but  indirectly  autobio- 
graphical, while  the  germ  of  the  scientific  self -study  be- 
gins to  show  itself  in  descriptions  of  one's  own 
edoeation,  records  of  mental  development,  and  the 
like. 

Ab€lard'a  "Letter  II,""*  Guibert  de  Nt^nt's 
"lafe,"  prefixed  to  his  "History  of  the  Crosades,"  "' 
ue  dootunents  beginning  to  mark  this  differentiation 
in  tone.  The  "Metalogiens"  of  John  of  Salis- 
bory  "•  gives  a  plain  account  of  the  coarse  of  studies 
pmmed  by  that  famous  scholar.    Full  of  greater  de- 
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tail  is  a  similar  record,  the  "Enriditioois  Didasca- 
liae" '"  of  the  myBtic,  Hugo  of  St  Victor,  who  is  also 
reported  to  have  left  a  "Confessio  FideL"  Roger 
Bacon  makes  his  apology  to  the  Pope,  in  a  letter  de> 
scribing  his  labors  and  stra^eo."*  Often  religion 
enters  into  Bach  documents  as  these  only  when  they 
come  under  the  fear  of  the  Ingoiation ;  their  nature  is, 
of  conrse,  affected  by  such  fear,  end  their  appeal  a 
made  directly  to  the  aathorities  of  the  Holy  Office. 

The  entrance  into  this  field  of  the  mystics  and  their 
records,  or  revelations,  brings  ns  to  a  final  division  of 
the  subject.  It  was  in  these  oentnries  that  the  Via 
Mystics  opened  to  the  imagination  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
Along  that  Way  are  to  pass  a  great  company — "Itin- 
erarinm  mentis  in  Denm,"  as  John  of  Fidanza  *^* 
named  his  own  progress  thereon.  The  gates  of  this 
Way  had  been  indicated  by  Angnstin,  by  Plotinus,  as 
some  have  thought,  and  by  lamblichus,  since  undoubt- 
edly Neo-Platonism  is  the  sonrc«  of  all  later  mys- 
ticism.'"* The  visions  and  revelations  to  saints  and 
contemplatives,  snch  as  Hildegarde  of  Bingen,  Eliza- 
beth of  Schonan,  and  their  like,  threw  the  gates  wide. 
Some  of  the  more  important  of  these  pilgrims  will  be 
considered  later  in  this  book. 

With  the  introduction  into  the  apology,  of  personal 
confession,  the  use  of  this  form  as  a  plain  exposition  of 
doctrine  slowly  declined.  It  was  no  longer  needed 
in  the  same  way;  the  Church  was  the  indicated  mis- 
tress of  the  mediffival  world.  Her  votaries  were  no 
longer  obliged  to  explain  their  views  to  the  crowd, 
since  the  crowd  believed  as  they  did.  It  was  no  longer 
necessary  to  convince  the  Stoic,  or  the  dilettante,  or 
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the  arigtocratio  Epicurean  of  the  elder  Roman  older, 
that  he  miut  beUeve  and  be  saved.  Much  of  the 
serionsnees  of  self-fltady  had  been  bom  of  thia  earlier 
necMsity,  when  a  man  was  forced  to  look  very  nearly 
to  his  own  mind  and  beliefs,  since  be  wished  his  family 
and  friends  to  share  them.  He  felt  he  most  show  how 
he  had  changed  for  the  better;  be  most  deacribe  what 
be  was  before  his  conversion  as  well  as  what  he  be- 
came after  it.  Difference  of  opinion,  heresy,  in  a 
word,  was  always  wickedness,  and  the  man  who  felt 
his  conduct  or  his  opinions  to  stand  in  need  of  defence 
or  excuse,  kept  alive  the  apologetic  attitude,  as  we 
understand  it  to-day. 

Later  on,  it  seems  only  condnct  that  evokes  apology. 
Not  Bnmo's*^  heresy,  bat  Lorenzino  de'  Medici's 
erime**'  needs  an  apologia.  Still  later  the  tone 
lightens;  in  the  hand  of  CoUey  Ctbber,***  for  instance, 
the  aipoiogy  becomes  almost  gay.  Bnt  even  in  oar  own 
day  the  examples  of  this  form  may  be  found  in  all 
their  original  seriousness  with  only  that  change  in  ac- 
centuating conduct  which  we  have  just  noticed.  New> 
man  "*  felt  that  not  hia  change  to  Catholicism  required 
an  apology ;  bnt  rather  the  chai^  of  doable-dealing  in 
eonneetion  with  his  submission  to  the  Church.  This 
he  justifies,  he  excuses,  as  best  he  may ;  it  is  not  easily 
explained.  His  attitude  is  curiously  non-apologetio 
on  that  side  where  some  apoli^y  would  seem  to  have 
been  demanded  by  the  natare  of  the  acts  confessed. 
Bat  then  the  apologetic  attitude  would  seem  to  be  al- 
iQOBt  wholly  a  question  of  temperament,  not  that  of 
«iU.  Angnstin,  Bonsseau,  Oscar  Wilde,  possess  it-, 
■nd  there  exist  candid  confessions  where  it  never 
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■eenu  even  to  Iiave  been  felt  by  the  conf eaunt  hinmelf, 
aod  where  he  merely  atates  the  facts  without  conuoent. 
Cardan  is  an  example  of  this ;  so  is  his  oontempoTary, 
Cellini ;  ^"  De  Qoincey  ia  another  notable  instance ; 
and  there  is  a  curious  example  of  a  non-apologetic 
state  of  mind  contained  in  that  confeaaion  by  Alex- 
ander Hamilton  which  was  known  as  "The  Beynolda 
Pamphlet.""'  Hamilton  had  been  accused  of  spec- 
ulating  with  the  public  funds,  such  being  the  general 
explanation  of  his  relations  with  Beynolds.  The  real 
explanation  was  an  intrigue  with  Mrs.  Beynolds,  util- 
ized by  the  husband  for  pnriKwes  of  blachmail. 
Hamilton  is  forced  to  make  a  fall  statement  of  the 
truth.  He  writes  in  this  tone:  "I  proceed  ...  to 
offer  a  frank  and  plain  solntion  of  the  enigma,  by  giv- 
ing a  history  of  the  oi^in  and  pn^ress  of  my  con- 
nection  with  Mrs.  B  .  .  ."  And  later,  *'I  had  noth- 
ing to  lose  as  to  my  reputation  for  chastity ;  concern- 
ing which  the  world  had  fixed  a  previous  opinion. ' ' 

After  remarkii^  that  this  opinion  was  the  correct 
one,  and  that  "I  dreaded  extremely  a  disclosure  and 
was  willing  to  make  large  sacrifices  to  avoid  one,"  he 
proceeds  energetically  to  refute  the  embezzlement 
charges,  p(nnting  to  the  truth  as  to  a  justification. 
The  relative  importance  in  his  mind  of  the  two  sina 
is  at  once  characteristic  and  suggestive.  What  would 
to  many  minds  have  appeared  to  require  a  sincere 
apology  (if  only  to  Mrs.  Hamilton),  is  treated  as  the 
insignificant  explanation  of  an  unjust  accusation. 

The  literary  influence  of  the  body  of  Chriatian 
apologetics  has  thus  been  exerted  in  unexpected  direo- 
tions;  and  has,  partially  at  leasts  endured  until  the 
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prearait  time.  From  Jerome  and  Famphilna  to  New- 
ton and  Wbiston  the  difference  in  their  theological 
manner  ia  comparatiTely  slight  It  is  troe  that  one 
oinat  not  ez^gerate  their  influence,  since  it  was  their 
ardent  faith  that  counted  rather  than  their  intelleo- 
hial  lorce.^**  Until  the  nineteenth  eentiuy,  when- 
ever the  apolt^t  made  hia  appearance,  it  was  to 
bnild  his  explanation  upon  the  old  foondationB,  and 
to  raise  hia  defence  upon  the  classio  plan.^*  Still,  for 
bim  did  theology,  philosophy,  and  metaphysics  form 
the  three  strands  of  one  cord.  Bnt  with  the  latter-day 
growth  of  scientific  methods,  these  strands  have  been 
permanently  loosened.  The  new  p^ehology,  the  an- 
thropol(^5y  of  Tylor,  Spencer,  and  Frazer,  the  evoln- 
tion  theories  as  affecting  l}ioI<^y,  all  these  have  tended 
to  aeparate  and  divide  those  various  elements  which 
together  form  a  man 's  philosophy  and  religion.  Thns 
the  self-stadent  can  no  longer  approach  hia  apologia 
in  the  same  spirit.  His  eandonr  may  produce  similar 
remlta,  but  it  has  a  different  motive  power.  He  real- 
ises, as  Angnstin,  by  reason  of  hia  genins,  realized, 
that  the  accnrate  efFect  of  the  religions  ezperienoe 
apon  himself  is  better  worth  analyzing  than  all  the 
metaphysics  of  the  Schoolmen.  Aognstin  felt  this 
when  he  devoted  ten  books  of  the  "Confessions"  to  the 
psychological  treatment  of  his  subject,  and  only  three 
to  the  theological.  Our  modem  confessant  has  done 
veil  to  observe  the  same  general  proportion. 

The  "Corpus  Apologetarum  Christianonun"  has 
maintained  its  effective  position  in  religious  literature 
by  reason  of  the  v^oroos  intellectnal  force  originally 
Mpcmaible  for  all  expodtion  and  defence  of  doctrine. 
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The  personal  record  owes  it  much  beside  name  and 
flexibility  of  treatment.  In  modem  times,  its  classic 
animosity  of  t<me  has  been  transferred  to  the  contro- 
vemes  of  science ;  wbile  the  milder  apology,  so-called, 
has  tended  to  become  the  property  of  that  mind  which 
is  anxioos  to  convince  itself  of  its  own  strength  or 
weakness.  Hence  to-day  we  readily  connect  the  idea 
of  apology  with  that  of  excuse."* 

In  the  stndy  of  any  subject  by  a  valid  method,  classi- 
fication and  analysis  must  precede  indaction.  If  these 
are  full  and  sufficient,  then  the  reader  is  often  able  to 
foresee  the  conclusions  of  his  author.  When  it  be  un- 
derstood how  the  written  confession  arose  at  the  in- 
Qjiration  of  Angostin,  jost  as  the  practice  of  public 
confession  was  tending  to  decline  (in  the  second  and 
third  centuries),  then  it  will  be  readily  comprehended 
that  its  literary  style  must  have  been  formed  by  the 
explanatory  drill  in  the  works  of  the  Christian  Apolo- 
gist. That  its  vitality  came  from  yet  another  source — 
that  subjective  trend  developing  in  the  world  of 
thoi^ht^-must  not  be  forgotten,  although  the  discus- 
sion of  this  source  is  necessarily  postponed  until  the 
following  chapter.  But  even  without  any  tendency 
to  subjectivism  being  taken  into  account,  history 
makes  plain  certain  personal  attitudes,  which,  even 
in  the  time  of  Boosseau,  remained  obscure.  If  the 
forces  governing  thought  and  controlling  literary 
movements  are  noted  in  their  beginnings,  their  later 
progress  presents  few  difficulties  to  our  comprehen- 
sion. Science  to-day,  as  never  before,  aids  the  task. 
F^chology,  teaching  the  relation  between  idea  and 
language,  together  witli  the  power  of  group- imitation; 
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anthropolog?  and  mudology,  nnfolding  the  growth 
of  peoples  and  of  societies,  now  throw  a  clearer  light 
upon  the  indiTidnal  records  with  which  we  are  aboat 
to  deaL  The  time  spent  in  analysis,  therefore,  has 
not  beeo  wasted,  anee  it  permitB  ns  to  approach  the 
more  eomplez  parts  .of  our  sabject,  with  confidence 
tiiat  itB  historical  and  literary  elements  have  been  dis- 
entangled, and  are  understood. 
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L  L  DeflnitioD,  and  attitudes  toward  introepectioD. 

2.  Plato,  CbriBtiani^,  the  Sophists,  Piotagoras,  Dem- 

ocntos. 

3.  Animism,  metapbydoB,  the  Chnrch. 

4.  Tendent^    toward    sabjeotiTity;  -  Seneca,    Marcos 

AnreliuB,  Epietetna. 

5.  Self -study  and  myatioiam;  Neo-PIatonists,  Plotipns, 

Augustin. 
IL  1.  Self-conscioasneBs. 

2.  Mental  proocsBea. 

3.  Psychology. 

4.  Value  of  introspection  in  the  past 

6.  The  Ego. 

HX  1.  The  types  in  literatoie  and  philosophy;  Augustin. 

2.  England  and  Qennany;  Al-GbazdOi  and  Deeoortes. 

3.  Kant,    Comte,    Ficht«,    Schellin^,    Bchopeohauer, 


4.  Dante,  Petrarch,  Eneas  SyMus,  Montaigne. 

6,  Browne,  Boossean,  Cardan,  Byron,  and  Shelley. 

6,  Minor  examples. 

7.  Emerson,  Amiel,  the  Onmeys,  and  Oscar  Wilde. 
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It  is  now  detenoined  of  what  main  elements  the 
first  retigioos  confesEdona  were  cconposed,  how  partly 
the  general  drift  of  thoaght,  and  partly  tlie  direct  im- 
pnlfle  given  by  individoal  genius,  was  responsible  for 
their  form  and  for  their  content.  Nor  will  it  be 
foond  difScnlt  to  believe  that  the  training  in  exegesis 
and  in  dialectic  of  those  earlier  apologista,  would  later, 
have  a  perceptible  inflaence.  Thus,  gradoally,  the 
leeords  of  personal  religious  experience  came  to  have  a 
definite  character  of  their  own,  one,  moreover,  which 
tended  to  become  more  and  more  gttbjective.  Bat 
mch  influences  in  themselves  do  not  wholly  account  for 
the  increasing  development  in  religion  of  the  mental 
habit  which  we  term  introspection ;  they  might  give 
definitenesB  and  direction  to  the  introspective  tend- 
ency, bnt  they  could  not  of  themselves  create  it.  A 
new  element  introdnced  into  thoof^t  will  of  neces- 
■ity  create  new  literary  forms  and  freah  points  of 
view.  It  remains  tor  us  to  ascertain  what  were  the  ele- 
ments introduced  by  introspection  into  the  religionB 
life,  and  what  new  literary  foims  it  has  served  to  pro- 
duce. 

The  word  means  no  more,  of  coarse,  thsn  "looking 

within";  although  it  is  used  to  describe  a  familiar 

DKntal  state,  and  one  which  we  are  apt  to  think  of 
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as  wholly  modern.  All  that  is  implied  in  tliis  moder- 
nify  is  beat  defined  in  tiie  words  of  Mill,  when  he  re- 
marked thalC'the  feelingB  of  the  modem  mind  are 
more  varions,  more  complex  and  manifold  than  those 
of  the  ancienta  ever  were.  The  modem  mind  is  what 
the  ancient  was  not,  brooding  and  self-couscioos ;  and 
its  meditative  Klf-^onscioiuness  has  discovered  depths 
in  the  human  soul  which  the  Qreeks  and  Romaics  did 
not  dream  of,  and  would  not  have  nnderstood."  M 
r^That  the  world  has  owed  mach  to  this  pow^  of 
^meditative  self-conscioosness,"  Mill  hardly  needs  to 
remind  us ;  yet  no  one  will  deny  that  it  is  in  general 
regarded  with  distmat.  There  has  come  to  be  attached 
to  our  conception  of  the  introspective  state  of  mind 
the  idea  that  it  is  unwholesome  and  abnormal;  and 
this  connotation  su^esta  that  the  world  dings  to  cer- 
tain standards  of  what  is  normal,  long  after  they  have 
ceased  to  be  in  any  sense  accurate.  The  introspec- 
tive type  of  mind  has  ceased  to  be  a  rarity ;  and  one 
may  well  question  if  it  be  advisable  to  thrust  it  ande 
as  abnormal  without  a  more  valid  reason  than  is  fur- 
nished by  instincts  balf>vestigiary.  No  doubt  the 
presence  of  s  self -analytical  tendency  in  some  neurotie 
conditions,  and  the  "culte  dn  moi"  in  certain  so- 
called  decadent  literary  schools,  have  had  their  share 
in  maintaining  this  antagonism.  Yet  it  will  be 
noticed  that  even  when  there  is  no  neurosis  and  no 
decadence — ^when  the  introspective  tendency  is  coin- 
ddent  with  a  healthy  energy  and  a  robust  scientific 
habit — ^yet  the  world's  antagonism  is  never  lessened.  ] 
In  fact,  it  is  a  sentiment  only  to  be  accurately  de- 
fined  by  the  use  of  sach  terms  as  "instinctive  uneasi- 
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nees,"  "ingtmctiTe  distrust,"  si^gestiDg  that  it  is  in 
itself  8  psrt  of  onr  inheritance  from  the  past.  Posai' 
b^  it  is  to  this  same  instinctive  distrust  Uiat  we  owe 
tbe  enrioDs  silence  of  some  of  onr  greatest  critics  on 
the  sabject — a  silence  which  seems  st  times,  to  be 
almost  deliberate.  Arnold,  for  instance,  tfaoagh  be  ' 
loved  to  write  of  sach  profoundly  iutrospectiTe  na- 
tures as  Amiel,  or  the  de  Qn^rins,  and  of  snch  topics 
as  "Pagan  and  Medioval  Beligions  Sentiment" — yet 
nmehow  contrives  to  avoid  any  discussion  of  the 
degree  and  the  valae  of  a  "looking  within."  He  a&- 
eepts  the  introspection  contained  in  these  thoi^hts 
and  joamals,  bnt  it  does  not  appear  to  bold  any  sig- 
nificance for  him.  Nor  is  this  true  of  Arnold  only ; 
it  is  tme  of  other  critics,  boUi  English  and  foreign ; 
it  makes  the  paUiway  which  we  have  to  tread  singa- 
lariy  barren  of  comment  No  authoritative  voice 
speaks  to  as  concerning  this  trend  of  the  human  mind. 
We  are  ungoided  when,  in  onr  endeavor  to  look  into 
U>e  past,  we  seek  for  the  earliest  indicationa  of  that 
tendency  which  was  to  mark  the  world's  matnri^. 
For  to  the  Greek,  to  the  pagan  mind,  introspection  as 
ve  know  it,  was  practically  non-existent;  and  there 
eame  a  time  when  a  joyously  objective  world  beheld 
irith  anxiety  the  clouding  of  its  sky  by  the  develop- 
ment of  self-fionacionsneSB.  It  is  true  that  the  con- 
templative religions  of  the  East  had  long  held  another 
ideaL 

When  Manu  describes  the  creation  of  the  universe, 
he  tells  that  "From  himself  [Buddha]  drew  forth  the 
mind,  which  is  both  real  and  unreal ;  likewise  from  the 
mind  egoism  which  possesses  the  function  of  self-con- 
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scioufiueas,  and  is  lordly."  '  This  sentence  has  a  mod- 
em ring ;  it  bears,  indeed,  almost  a  Nietischean  qnalit?. 
It  woold  seem  to  mark  the  contrast  between  Eastern 
and  Western  philosophy.  Yet  even  among  the  Qreeks 
there  are  to  be  found,  if  one  searches,  the  germs  of  what 
appears  to  be  in  the  nature  of  a  etirioBity  about  self, 
which,  later,  was  to  evolve  new  types  of  thinkers  and  of 
thoughts.  But  of  what  natare  is  this  cnriodty  t  la  it 
properly  to  be  called  subjective  at  all  t  It  is  true  that 
Socrates  quoted  that  ancient  Delphian  inscription 
"Know  ti^Bclf,"*  and  in  a  manner  soggeative  of 
modem  conceptions:  *'I  must  first  'know  n^Belf,*  as 
tiie  Delphian  inscription  says ;  to  be  onriouB  about  that 
which  is  not  my  concern,  while  I  am  still  in  ignorance 
of  my  own  self,  would  be  ridicrdoua.  .  .  .  Am  I  a 
monster  more  complicated  and  swcdlen  with  passion 
than  the  serpent  Typho,  or  a  creature  of  a  gentier  and 
simpler  sortt"  *  Althon^  Socrates  asked  such  ques- 
tions, he  did  not  attempt  to  answer  them  by  any 
method  which  to-day  would  be  called  introspective. 
In  his  mind  these  queries  rather  served  a  disciplinary 
purpose;  much,  indeed,  as  the  modem  philosopher 
loves  to  propound  anew  the  ultimate  enigmas  in  order 
both  to  humble  bis  reader  and  to  justify  his  specula- 
tion. Plato's  introduction  to  the  "Aleibiades"*  (the 
authenticity  of  which  remains  in  doubt)  oontaina  a 
paragraph  wherein  Socrates  recommends  his  "sweet 
friend"  to  attain  self-knowledge  through  observation 
and  an  open  mind.* 

There  is  small  suggestion  of  any  real  "looking 
within ' '  about  this.  Yet  there  are  historians  who  still 
insist  in  placing  vpoa  Plato  the  entire  responsibility 
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for  the  modem  intenst  in  Belf.  Notwitlistaiidiiig  the 
ftet  that  Plato  speeiflcally  condenma  H  as  a  weatmess, 
—and  this  for  reaaons  to  be  noted  later,— thia  fact  of 
bis  depredatiou  of  the  Ego  has  been  held  by  these  crit- 
iea  to  oonstitote  the  soorce  of  the  later  Gbristian  doc- 
trine of  sdf-mortifieation  I  * 

No  donbt  the  conception  of  a  mnltipla  personality, 
of  an  Ego,  vbich  was  not  one  bat  two,  or  even  more ; 
of  one  Self  ruling,  or  watching,  or  straggling  with 
another  Self,  is  very,  very  old.  No  doubt  it  is  the 
first  of  oar  conceptions  the  formation  of  which  was 
dne  to  a  deliberate  effort  at  introspection,  however 
rodimentary.  There  are  traditions,  for  example,  that 
Pytiiagoraa  recommended  self-examination  to  his  dis- 
dples,  bat  they  remain  traditions.*  Soch  a  conceptioa, 
at  mcfa  a  time,  most  have  been  a  veritable  iouv'de- 
fone;  and  woold  necessarily  have  been  followed  by  a 


Commenta  are  freely  made  by  critics  and  historiana 
on  the  incapacity  or  the  nnwillingnesa  of  the  Greeks 
to  kit  OB  see  anything  whatever  of  their  th'Til""g  and 
feeling  selves.  It  was  a  practice  so  foreign  to  their 
habit  of  mind,  that  when  Pater  caoses  Marias  "  to  keep 
a  regiater  of  the  movements  of  his  own  private 
thoQgjits  or  homors,"  he  is  obliged  to  ezcaae  the  pro- 
ceeding for  im  hero,  1^  ierming  it  a  "modernism." 
' '  The  ancient  writers, ' '  Pater  eontinnes, ' '  having  been 
jealoos  for  the  most  part  of  affording  as  so  mnch  as  a 
{tfimpae  of  that  interior  self,  which,  in  many  caacfl, 
would  have  actnally  doubled  the  interest  of  their 
objective  informalaonB."  * 

Thia  ine^Aolly  or  nnwillingnew  becomes  more  com- 
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prehensible  vhen  we  tnni  from  the  Greek  miiid  itseU^ 
to  the  nature  of  the  beliefs  vith  Thich  it  was  filled. 
(  To  aSi^atarity  means  self-knowledge,  and  self-knowl- 
edge implies  the  abili^  to  distinguish  the  sabjective 
from  the  objective,  the  actnality  from  the  illosion. 
Onr  minds  have  incorporated  into  such  ideas  the  ex- 
periences of  many  centuries,  and  so  completely,  that  to 
detach  onr  ideas  from  their  fondamental  bases  is  diffi- 
cult, if  not  impossible.  '^Let  os  try,  at  least,  to  conceive 
the  Greek  imagination'^as  filled  wholly  with  the  con- 
ception of  forces  possessing  a  real,  objective  existence. 
The  Self,  or  Spirit,  was  as  real  to  him,  as  it  is  to-d^ 
to  the  Australian  bnriunan,  and  in  much  the  same  way. 
It  was  no  less  than  a  little,  tangible  image  of  the  man, 
winged,  elusive,  and  under  the  control  of  powerful  in- 
visible forces  quite  outdde  the  natural  visible  forces 
which  he  understood.  Its  movements,  paaaiona,  and 
destination  were  not  in  the  least  affected  by  the  will  of 
the  possessor.  Naturally,  therefore,  he  did  not  like 
to  talk  about  it,  nor  indeed  to  think  or  write  about  it ; 
since,  when  he  did  so,  he  only  felt  the  more  his  help- 
lessness in  the  grasp  of  Destiny.  Moreover,  to  ex- 
amine too  closely  into  the  habits  of  this  co-dweller, 
might  be  apt  to  call  down  upon  the  inqtusitive  the 
wrath  of  his  gods,  whose  power  lay  in  their  mystery. 
No  wonder  the  Greek  remained  jealous  of  affording 
us  any  glimpse  into  that  interior  self, — real  dweller 
on  the  threshold  of  life  I 

A  change,  of  course,  in  these  semi-savage  imagina- 
tions came  at  last.  And  for  this  change,  and  its  bear- 
ing on  the  development  of  the  introspective  tendency, 
one  must  torn  to  the  histories  of  philosophy.    One 
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and  aH,  these  onite  in  attribating  to  tiiat  strange  gronp 
of  men,  known  as  the  Greek  Sophists,  the  first  attempt 
at  a  definitely  subjective  philosophical  c(mceptioD.'** 
Tet,  if  one  bears  in  mind  the  fact  that  to  the  Greek, 
his  eidolon,  his  imi^e  of  himself,  which  comes  near  to 
what  to-day  we  sbonld  call  the  Bonl,  had  a  definitely 
objective  existence,  mnch  of  his  antagonism  to  the 
Sophist  teaching  is  made  plain.  We  understand  much 
better  why  he  felt  it  to  be  destmetiTe. 

Taming  to  inner  experience,  the  Sophists  made 
what  is  believed  to  be  the  first  attempt  to  stady  man, 
through  his  mental  life.  Their  doctrine,  startling  in 
ita  novelty,  held  that  religion  lies  within  oar  con- 
BCionanesa,  and  does  not  reside  in  the  performance  of 
traditional  rites  and  costoms.^^  Protagoras,  the  first 
to  avow  himself  Sophist,'*  stated  the  formula,  "Man 
is  the  nteasore  of  all  things;"*'  which,  if  accepted, 
takes  for  granted  a  modem  attitude,  and  no  small 
amoant  of  subjectiviBm.  Tracing  his  idea  to  its  source, 
it  will  be  remembered  that  tradition  assigns  to  Pro- 
tagoras as  teacher  that  Democritns  of  Abdera,  in  whose 
doctrine  a  high  place  was  allotted  to  a  distinct  con- 
ception of  sonl.  This  soul,  we  know  must  have  been 
objective;  it  wsa  the  «idolon  of  the  man.  Tet,  in 
itselA  BtuA  &  conception  postulates  a  mdimentary  in- 
trospection ;  while  there  remain  to  us  slso  fragments 
by  Democritos  of  an  autobic^raphical  character.** 

Even  the  developed  sabjective  doctrines  of  the 
Sophists  seem  to-day  elementary  from  the  philosophi- 
eol  point  of  view,  but  their  tendency  is  significant. 
That  such  tendency  shonld  have  produced  little  of  defi- 
nite importance  is  not  surpricdng  when  we  know  that 
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moat  of  the  facta  eaaentul  to  the  fcmoation  of  8  anb- 
jeetiTe  philosophy  irere  lacking  at  the  time,  even  to 
those  men  who  held  the  Mml  to  be  distinct  from 
the  body,  and  who  advooated  a  study  of  self.  The 
entrance  into  the  field  of  inTestigation  at  this  point 
of  the  ethndo^  and  anthropologist,  with  their  etaa- 
psratiTe  data,  opena  a  new  and  fasdnating  approach 
to  the  stody  of  mental  development,  nor  is  it  possible 
to  ignore  that  striking  theory  wherein  Tylor  aceoonts 
by  his  data  upon  animism,  for  the  first  sabjectiTe 
tendencies  of  thought 

Trior's  argomenta  are  exceeding  interesting,  and 
we  shall  have  freqn^t  oocaaion  to  refer  to  them  in  a 
later  section  of  this  book.  "The  aavage  thinker,"  he 
writes,  "though  occnpying  himaelf  so  much  with  the 
phenomena  of  life,  sleep,  disease,  and  death,  seems 
to  have  taken  for  granted,  as  a  matter  of  oonrse,  the 
ordinary  operations  of  his  own  mind.  It  hardly  oo- 
CTOTed  to  b'"!  to  tbi"fc  fiboiit  the  machine^  of  think- 
ing. .  .  .  The  metapl^eal  philosophy  of  thought 
taught  in  oar  modem  European  lectnre-rooms  is  his- 
torically traced  back  to  the  specolative  psychology  of 
andent  Greece.  .  .  .  When  Democritos  propoonded 
the  great  problem  of  met(q)hynCB,  'How  do  we  [>er- 
oave  external  thingst'  ...  he  put  forth,  in  answer, 
...  a  theory  of  thought.  He  explained  the  fact  of 
perception  by  dedarii^  that  things  are  always  throw- 
ing  off  images  (eidoJa)  of  themselves,  which  images 
.  .  .  enter  a  recipient  sool  and  are  thns  perceived. 
.  .  .  Writers  .  .  .  are  acoostomed  to  treat  the  doc- 
trine as  actually  made  by  the  philoeophioal  school 
which  taoght  it    Yet  the  evidence  here  brought  for- 
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mnl  ifaowB  it  to  be  really  the  savage  doctrine  of 
(Aject-BonlB,  turned  to  a  new  purpose  as  a  method  of 
eiplaining  the  phenomoia  of  thought.  ...  To  aaj 
that  Democritna  was  an  onoient  Greek  is  to  say  that 
from  hia  childhood  he  had  looked  on  at  the  fnneral 
eeremonies  of  his  country,  beholding  the  funeral  sacri- 
floes  of  garmenta  and  jewels  and  money  and  food  and 
drink,  rites  whieh  his  mother  and  his  nnrse  could  tell 
him  were  performed  in  order  that  the  phantasmal 
images  of  these  objects  mig^t  pass  into  the  possesrion 
of  forms  shadowy  like  themselves,  Uie  sools  of  dead 
men.  Thus,  Demoeritos,  seeking  a  solntion  of  his 
great  problem  of  the  natore  of  thon^t,  found  it  by 
■imply  decanting  into  his  metaphysics  a  sarviving  doc- 
trine of  primitive  savage  animism.  .  .  .  Lucretius  ao- 
toally  makes  the  theory  of  Sim-like  images  of  things 
{nmulacra,  membratuB)  aoeount  for  both  the  appari- 
tioiia  which  come  to  men  in  dreanu  and  Uie  images 
which  impress  their  minds  in  thinking.  So  onbroken 
ia  the  continuity  of  philosophic  speculation  from  sav- 
age  to  cultured  thought.  Snch  are  the  debts  which 
dviliHid  philosophy  owes  to  primitive  animism."  ** 

TiuK  brilliant  pages  of  a  brilliant  book  have  a 
■igniflcanoe  for  us  in  the  courae  of  the  present  enquiry 
wfaieb  they  have  acquired  nnce  they  were  written ;  and 
tilie  last  two  sections  of  this  work  must  needs  return  to 
them.  By  connecting  the  doctrine  of  object-sonla  wilh 
tbe  first  efforts  of  the  Greek  mind  in  formulating  a 
eoherent  metaphysics,  Tylor  establishes  many  other 
Hnln  in  that  continuity  between  savage  and  civilized 
tiunisjit.  Yet  one  must  not  allow  these  ideas  wholly  to 
■obmerge  his  mind.    The  whole  significance  of  Protag- 
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oras  and  hia  disoiples,  and  of  the  Sophist  teachings, 
lies  just  in  the  fact  that  they  made  the  first  definite 
attempt  to  get  ava;'  from  the  aniioistic  doctrine  lin- 
gering over  from  savage  times,  and  that  this  effort  was 
one  of  the  results  of  as  elementary  introspection.  The 
endeavor  of  the  Sophist  to  study  mental  life,  by  tam- 
ing toward  inner  experience,  led  to  his  first  shadowy 
perception  of  subjectivity,  and  to  a  differentiatioo 
between  that  reality  and  the  appearance  with  which 
men  bo  often  confounded  it.  Once  men,  throngh 
self-observation,  began  to  perceive  the  illusory  nature 
of  much  that  had  seemed  to  them  real,  and  imbued 
with  life, — once  they  had  come  to  grasp  the  signifi- 
cance of  their  own  aiate  of  mind,  an  immense  stride 
bad  been  made  away  from  savagery,  ^ust  the  differ- 
ence between  the  belieb  of  to-day  and  those  of  the 
ancient  or  medieval  world,  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
modem  mind  is  introspective  enough  to  perceive  the 
subjective  nature  of  many  of  those  impulses  which, 
to  the  Oreek,  possessed  an  objective  existence.^ 

Protagoras,  therefore,  marked  an  era  in  more  senaes 
than  one.  l^ere  is  an  especial  sn^estivenesa  in  the 
fact  that  the  teachings  of  the  SophistB  were  received 
with  general  distmst  That  there  was,  after  all,  but 
slight  reason  for  holding  Protagoras  and  his  followers 
to  constitute  an  iufluenee  toward  public  corruptioQ, 
is  of  less  interest  than  the  fact  that  by  pnblic  opini<m 
they  were  so  retarded.  The  antt^coniam  which  has  been 
noted  is  thus  seen  to  be  no  new  antagonism;  it  is  a  dis- 
like and  distmst  sprung  np  among  that  portion  of 
mankind  who  are  still  to  be  found  clinging  instinc- 
tively to  standards  of  the  normal  which  have  long 
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ceased  to  obtain.  Unquestionably,  ttie  Sophistical  doc- 
trines tended  toward  tbe  destmctive  effects  inherent 
in  any  broad,  general  seeptudsm ;  and  apparently  they 
failed  to  satisfy  the  robnst  mental  needs  of  their 
day." 

The  present  writer,  in  a  former  rolnme,"  eommented 
OS  the  fact  that  no  definitive  history  of  the  sabjective 
trend  in  literatore  has  been  written,  and  that  its  ori- 
gins remain  complex  and  obscure.  What  is  true  of 
sabjectiTity  in  general,  is  true  of  introspection  in 
partieolar.  The  omission  is  of  importance,  becanae, 
the  more  one  stndies  the  subject,  the  more  it  seems  as 
thoogh  a  history  of  introspection  involves  the  ap- 
proach of  philosophy  from  a  new  direction.  For 
what,  after  all,  is  philosophy,  if  it  be  not  onr  intellec- 
tual effort  to  systematize  all  oar  conclasians  respecting 
the  phenomena  of  life  and  nature,  which  seem  to  us 
so  eaprieions  and  inexplicable  t  And  of  these  phenom- 
ena, those  proceeding  out  of  oor  own  conseioosness, 
and  constituting  onr  own  personality,  will  ever  be 
the  most  vital. 

We  know  that  it  is  practically  impossible  for  philos- 
ophy to  do  without  the  consideration  of  these  phenom- 
ena for  any  length  of  time.  Their  vitality  remains 
unimpaired  despite  the  philosophers  who  claim  to  ^- 
nore  them,  and  to  despise  that  psychology  which  ia 
the  science  created  for  the  purpose  of  dealing  with 
them  in  detail 

Such  an  one  was  Auguste  Comte,  who  stated  that 
"after  two  thousand  years  of  psychology  no  one  prop- 
osition is  establidied  to  the  satisfaction  of  its  fol- 
lowers." "    This  belief  is  founded  upon  tiie  idea  that 
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P^rehdogy  is  neoMBarily  dependent  upon  metaphyBics, 
and  metftphyaics  upon  intrcMpection.  Comte  deniea 
that  tlie  intellect  can  panae  daring  its  activities  to  ex- 
antine  its  procesats.  That  snch  prooessea  conld  oome 
in  Uie  future  to  be  automatically  registered  by  means 
of  machinery,  Comte,  of  course,  had  no  idea,  since  his 
work  antedates  the  precise  experiment  of  the  psycho- 
logical laboratory.  It  may  be  true  that,  if  we  use  the 
first  torm  in  its  modem  sense,  pf^diology  and  meta- 
pbysics  are  no  longer  interdependent;  they  have, 
indeed,  differentiated  since  the  days  of  the  St.  Tictors. 
And  it  remains  equally  true,  be  one  'a  conclusion  what 
it  may,  that  in  the  realm  of  metaphysios  every  theorist, 
from  Descartea  to  Bergson,  has  been  forced  to  rely 
upon  introc^iection  aa  an  essential  factor.  Is  Comte 
thereby  justified  in  claiming  that  no  progress  has  been 
made  on  this  account  t  ^* 

The  nature  of  any  philosophical  advance  is  two- 
fold ;  it  may  be  an  advance  in  idea,  it  may  be  an  ad- 
vance in  method.  Comte  may  be  right  in  denying 
that  introspection,  in  ee,  has  been  the  means  of  fur- 
nishing any  ideas  to  philosophy ;  but  without  the  use 
of  introspective  methods,  few  of  those  ideas  could  have 
obtained  a  hearing.  In  metaphysics,  for  instance,  it 
ia  practically  impossible  to  mske  any  proposition  clear, 
without  a  decided  degree  of  "looking  within,"  in  order 
to  force  one's  hearer  to  "look  within"  also.  The 
metaphysician  must  tell  bis  reader  what  passes  in  his 
own  mind,  and  the  reader  must  "look  within"  and  see 
if  this  be  true.  (Explanations  do  not  explain  onless 
one's  inner  observation  confirms  them.  A  writer's 
statement  of  what  he  has  fotind  to  be  true  in  him- 
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self  hu  no  vitali^,  no  significance  for  the  reader, 
tmdl  thifl  reader  paasea  and  looks  inward  to  see  if  it 
be  equally  true  in  his  ovn  case.  If  it  be  not,  he 
dskes  his  head  and  throws  aaide  hia  book;  if  it  be, 
tbe  pbHoBopher  has  gained  an  adherent  In  any 
ease,  upon  this  faculty  of  introspection,  the  meta- 
phTsdan  is  bound  to  rely — and  it  therefore  follows 
as  a  corollary,  that  the  degree  of  introspection  prev- 
alent amott^  certain  societies  and  at  certain  times  has 
had  a  powerful  influence  apon  the  spread  of  certain 
doctrines.  }  Sealizing  this  necessary  reliance,  the  Ger- 
laan  school  of  philosophy  has  for  more  than  a  eentnry 
made  eopious  use  of  the  first  person,  of  the  iutroiQ>ec- 
ti7e  demand  upon  the  reader,  and  of  the  argument 
by  direct  perstmal  experience.  Self-examination  and 
mtrospeetion  have  been  the  very  foundation  stones  of 
the  German  metaphysical  philosophies.** 

The  connection  between  introspection  and  meta- 
jAydcs  is  not  closer  than  the  connection  of  intro- 
qiectioQ  with  religion.  The  earliest  possible  exercise 
of  tiuB  Eaeolty  in  half  •civilized  man  must  have  been 
to  heighten  any  religions  saitimoit.  /So  soon  as  any 
introiQ>ection  is  possible  to  a  man,  there  springs  up  in 
his  imagination  the  resultant  conception  of  a  dual  or 
mnltiple  personality.  This  is  his  way  of  defining 
idtat  happens  trhen  he  "looks  inward"  and  perforce 
decides  that  there  exists  in  himself  a  something  which 
looks,  and  a  something  which  is  being  looked  at. 
The  appreciation  of  this  dual  state  is  by  no  means 
erafined  to  tJie  metaphysician ;  it  is  a  world-wide  and 
common  posBeasion  of  onr  humanity.  Colloquial 
qieech  is  fall  of  idioms,  phrases,  and  imagery  which 
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show  its  realization.  In  BngliaTi,  niclt  sentenoes  as, 
"It  lies  between  me  and  my  conaeieiioe,"  or,  "Yon 
were  more  frightened  than  yon  realized,"  give  ex- 
pression to  this  conception  of  the  many  in  the  one. 
Now  this  very  conception  must  necessarily  have  some 
religious  s^nificance.^  It  is  inextricably  interwoven 
with  ideas  of  good  and  evU,  and  with  the  perpetual 
Btmg^e  between  darknesa  and  light.  Oar  aelves  were 
felt  by  the  Church  to  hide  innnmerable  puzzling  and 
dai^roua  entitiea  which  could  be  routed  only  when 
we  tomed  the  light  of  self-observation  into  our  darker 
comers. 

Hence  the  insistence  early  laid  by  the  Church  on 
the  daily  exercise  of  a  stringent  self -examination.  It 
is  commended  as  a  discipline  and  as  a  means  of 
perfection.*'  (^The  great  abbot,  Richard  of  St.  Victor, 
whose  doctrines  bad  such  vogue  during  the  Benais- 
sance,  gave  word  to  the  cumulative  thoti^ht  of  many 
centuries,  when  he  wrote  his  reasons  for  introspection. 
"Who  thirsts  to  see  hia  Qod,"  be  cried,  "let  him 
cleanse  his  mirror  and  purify  his  spirit  After  be 
hath  thus  cleared  his  mirror,  long  and  dil^ntly 
gazed  into  it, — a  certain  clarity  of  divine  light  begins 
to  shine  through  upon  him,  and  a  certain  immense  ray 
of  unwonted  Tision  to  appear  before  his  ^ea.  From 
this  vision  the  mind  is  wondrously  inflamed."  Here 
are  the  introspective  practices  advocated  as  a  meana  of 
contemplation,  which  has  always  been  their  first  use  to 
tlie  mystical  mind ; — but  Richard  goes  somewhat  fur- 
ther. "  If  the  mind  would  fain  ascend  to  the  hei^t  of 
science,  let  its  first  and  principal  study  be  to  know 
itself, 't^  he  says;  thus  showing  in  his  proper  person 
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that  the  effect  of  the  earlier,  rodimeatarf  Belf-stod^ 
leads  to  ntTsticifim. 

la  Jeremy  Taylor's  "Holy  Living  and  Dying,"  the 
diligent  and  freqaeut  scmtiny  of  self  is  reconunended, 
as  the  fit  preparation  for  each  night's  rest;  "when  we 
compose  oarselves,"  as  the  good  bishop  quaintly  puts 
it,  "to  the  little  images  of  death.""  Bat  by  his 
reference  to  Seneca  throughout  this  chapter,  the  reader 
gathers  that  the  influences  traceable  in  Taylor's 
thon^t  were  stoical  and  pagan  rather  than  Chris- 
tian and  Catholic.  In  any  case,  it  will  be  enough  to 
■how  that  the  practice  of  self-examination  is  every- 
«iiere  not  only  generally  preached,  but  was  fol- 
lowed from  earliest  times.  Ephraim  Syrus  is  quoted 
as  practicing  it  twice  daily  and  as  comparing  him- 
self to  the  merchant  who  keeps  a  daily  balance.'* 
Basil,  Gregory  the  Great,  and  Bernard  commend  it." 
Origen  held  that  self-knowledge  throu^  self -contem- 
plation was  a  part  of  the  Divine  Wisdom.'*  What 
AugoBtin  felt  we  know.  Jerome  may  not  have 
preached  &  doctriue  of  self -study,  bat  that  be  prac- 
ticed it  faia  letters  and  treatises  testify.*^ 

The  question  of  the  immediate  effect  of  Christian- 
ity and  its  teachings  upon  any  latent  introspective 
tendency,  is  one  of  great  interest  Existence  of  this 
tendency  at  all  must  necessarily  imply  that  man  is  no 
longer  that  savage  "who  took  for  granted  the  ordinary 
operations  of  his  own  mind.""  It  must,  therefore, 
lave  made  its  appearance  comparatively  late  in  his 
emliition,  and  it  rather  belongs  to  his  equipment 
<^  maturity.  Once  it  be  assumed  that  a  stage  in 
mental  growth  was  reached  at  which  man's  intellectual 
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ctirio6it7  tamed  inward  for  its  satisfsctioD,  then  not 
only  the  inflaence,  but  the  acceptance  of  Christianity 
as  a  religion,  becomes  clear.  Not  only  did  the  Chrig- 
tian  doctrine  give  impetns  to  all  introspective  prao- 
tices;  but  the  latent  tenden^  toward  greater  aob- 
jectiyity  of  thought  itself  made  for  the  snccesa  of  the 
Christian  faith.  The  rite  of  confession,  with  which 
we  have  just  dealt  in  the  preceding  chapter,  mttat 
have  both  hei^tened  and  directed  sach  tendency. 

This  idea  of  the  importance  of  self  was  compara^ 
tively  new,  for  at  least  it  had  not  been  advocated  in 
any  coherent  system  among  the  ancienta  The  learned 
world  of  the  first  and  second  coitnries,  therefore,  was 
without  classical  gnide  in  the  presence  of  this  new 
force.  Plato  bad  depreciated  the  Ego,  which  he 
tanght  also  it  waa  healtiiy  to  ignore.  The  Christian 
philosopher,  while  he  might  believe  with  Pascal  that 
"Le  Moi  est  haissable,"  yet  constantly  magnified  the 
Ego  by  discossiiig  and  catalc^uing  its  iniquities.** 
save  hia  own  soul  became  man's  first  busi- 
ness, he  must  needs  know  that  sonl,  mnst  stndy,  most 
examine  it  Prescribed  as  a  duty,  introspection  be- 
came at  once  a  main  characteristic  of  religions  life.) 
Those  great  contemplatives  and  saints,  upon  whose 
guidance  the  whole  of  early  Christianity  depended, 
established  the  colt  of  introspection  and  introapectave 
practices.  It  seems  aa  though  they  uust  have  tecttg- 
nized  as  a  truth  the  generalization  ythat  the  senti- 
ment  of  religion  is  in  its  origin  and  natnre  purely 
personal  and  subjective. ' '  ^ 

That  the  tendency  toward  sabjectivity  was  present 
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to  asaiat  the  spread  of  Christiamtf ,  we  know  by  its 
Appearance  nnder  otlier  shapes  daring  the  same  cen- 
turies, and  chiefly  by  its  govemment  of  certain 
marfeedly  non-Christian  philosophies  and  philosophers. 
A  favorite  assomption  on  the  part  of  some  Church 
historians  holds  that  the  introspective  tendency  in  the  - 
work  of  Seneca  or  of  Marens  Aorelins  is  acoonnted  for 
hj  their  real  bat  concealed  sympathy  with  certain 
Christian  doctrines.  The  world's  general  intellectnal 
disposition  to  "look  within,"  which  disposition  had  its  ^ 
Rligions  as  well  as  its  philosophical  side,  wonld  ap- 
pear to  be  the  more  accorate  explanation.  Nor  mnat 
it  be  foigotten  that  the  Stoic  doctrines  by  which  these 
writers  were  influenced,  were  informed  by  a  deep  sense 
of  moral  responsibility  which  augmented  the  tend- 
ency." (To  a  serious  natnre,  any  introspective  prac- 
tice intenaifles  the  importance  of  conduct,  independ- 
ently of  the  religions  rite  to  which  he  may  be  accus- 
tooted.^  Seneca"  advocates  self-stady  as  a  personal 
duty.  "I  ose  this  power,"  he  declares,  "and  daily 
examine  myself  when  the  light  is  out  and  my  wife  is 
■ilent  I  examine  the  whole  day  that  is  past  .  .  . 
and  consider  both  my  actions  and  words.  I  hide 
oothing  from  myself;  I  let  nothing  slip,  for  why 
dtoold  I  fear  any  of  mine  errorst"  This  last  phrase 
11  m  the  key  of  Bonssean — a  valid  joslification  for  any 
Klf-analysis.  More  familiar  to  the  reader,  perhaps, 
ne  the  paasi^res  in  which  Marens  Aorelins  expresses 
^  nine  influence  at  woik  upon  bis  mental  life.**  The 
Qre^  Epictetos,**  in  the  second  century,  held  also, 
'"Hie  bee^nning  of  philosophy  to  him  at  least  who 
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eotera  on  it  in  the  right  way  ...  is  a  consciousness  of 
his  own  weakness,"  thus  more  or  less  predicating  self- 
etudy. 

One  evidence  of  the  growth  of  snbjectire  thought  at 
this  time,  will  be  found  when  we  torn  to  that  group  of 
philosophical  writers,  who,  gathered  in  Alexandria, 
made  the  last  definite,  intellectual  stand  against  the 
Christian  doctrine.  The  Neo-PIatonista  have  certain 
characteristics  which  later  were  to  become  loosely 
identified  with  Christianity ;  but  which  in  reality  are 
but  another  manifestation  of  similar  tendencies. 
Their  mysticism  is  doe  less  to  the  influence  of  Chris- 
tian mystics,  than  to  the  fact  that  it  is  sprang  from 
a  rimilar  source.  The  reader  will  not  forget — it  is 
of  even  greater  importance  later  in  this  discussion 
f—that  the  first  effect  of  all  elementary  or  imperfect 
self-study  is  mysttdam.  The  first  emotion  raised  by 
any  "lookmg  inward"  is  wonder,  and  a  sense  that 
a  new  world  has  been  opened  to  the  travellerj  Upon 
the  path  through  this  world — the  vio— only  the  mys- 
tically inclined  sets  forth — only  the  genuine  myHlde 
arrives  at  the  goal.  From  the  third  to  the  fifth  cen- 
turies, the  Neo-Platonists,  markedly  influenced  by 
their  efforts  at  introspection,  practically  anticipated, 
in  the  person  of  Plotinus,  the  Christian  mediseral 
mysticism.  For  instance,  it  is  recorded  that  four 
times  in  six  years  Plotinns  attained  to  that  ecstatic 
moment  of  union  with  Ood,  which,  first  in  the  Mid- 
dle Ages,  was  called  tinificatios."  The  doetrtnes  of 
this  philosophical  school  show  introspective  tenden- 
cies not  unlike  those  of  the  Christian  philosophy. 
The   Enneads  of  Plotinus,  by  an  analysis  of   the 
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Benses,  by  the  ibeas  tlLat  to  know  tbe  Divine  is  the 
property  of  a  higher  faculty,  and  one  in  which  the 
subject  becomes  identified  with  its  object,  show  the  re- 
sult of  a  systematic  attempt  at  paychological  intro- 
spection. Once  this  fact  is  clear,  Neo-Platonism 
ceases  to  seem  fantastic  or  bizarre ;  it  becomes  rather 
tbe  It^eel  effect  from  a  caose.  Any  elementary 
introspection  undertaken  withont  scientific  knowl- 
edge or  guidance,  is  apt  to  lead  the  mind  in  the 
direction  of  transcendentalism.  The  mind's  eye — 
"looking  inward" — is  confnsed  by  what  it  sees,  by 
tbe  action  and  interaction  of  the  intellect,  the  senses, 
the  emotions,  and  the  will.  How  is  the  ignorant 
and  inexperienced  self-observer  to  differentiate  t 
%iee  all  is  mystery,  only  mystery  accounts  for  alL 
Thns  we  see  in  the  fiftii  century  that  Proclus,"  analyz- 
ing Plato's  "Know  Thysetf,"  appears  to  take  for 
granted  that  to  look  troly  within  is  to  provide  the 
mly  means  of  looking  tndy  withont  Thns  follow 
bis  ideas  of  Divine  revelation,  since  the  inward  eye 
alone  may  catch  the  flash  of  divinely  directed  inspira- 
tion. By  another  ronte,  the  same  conclusion  is  reached 
by  the  medisval  mystic,  when  he,  too,  looking  within, 
eonfoses  and  misinterprets  the  phenomena  he  beholds. 
Porphyry,  in  his  letter  to  Anebo,  and  lamblichns  in  the 
answer  thereto,  had  alrea^  begun  to  formulate  a  sys- 
tematic demonology ; "  but  these  ideas  were  succeeded 
1^  the  more  abstract  ones  of  Proelns, — ^that  last  flame 
io  the  flickering  Alexandrian  lamp. 

Christianity,  while  embodying  many  of  the  inherent 
principles  of  Neo-Platonism,  had  an  anchor  in  the  form 
{>f  its  ethical  conceptions,  which  were  of  the  most 
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objective  and  definite  type.  Among  otiier  adTantag«8 
over  Neo-Platonifim,  was  that  of  the  practical  applica- 
bility of  its  pbiloaopiiy  to  tlie  variona  minds  around 
it  Neo-Platonism  lield  an  introspection  merely  specu- 
lative,  and  as  incapable  of  evolving  any  ecientifio 
method  as  it  was  of  using  axty  scientiflo  material  Aa 
a  philosophy  it  was  necessarily  sterile  and  perishable, 
bnt  it  holds  interest  for  ns  as  a  landmark  in  the  history 
of  the  BQbjective  and  introspective  tendency. 

It  has  been  noted  that  Augnstin's  mastery  in  the 
portrayal  of  psychical  states  "formed  a  new  starting- 
point  for  pMloeophy."**  The  metaphysics  of  inner 
|/  experience  took  their  rise  in  his  ability  to  use,  with  a 
fresh  meaning,  the  suggestions  of  Plotinus.  His  in- 
f  tense  conscionaaeas  of  self,  of  personalis,  lifts  him 
^  above  the  mists  of  his  time ;  while  by  his  doubts  and 
fears,  he  repeats  the  "  Cf^to ;  ei%o  sum"  of  Descartes. 
Angnstin,  the  first  great  Christiaji  psychologist,  uses 
with  the  vitality  of  genins  the  tentative  or  iU-deflned 
ideas  prevalent  in  his  day;  and  throu^^  him  Chris- 
tianity came  to  absorb  the  suggestions  of  Neo-Plato- 
nism. Moreover,  it  mu^  not  be  forgotten  that  the  di- 
rect effect  of  the  introspective  tendency  upon  Chris- 
tianity is  as  marked  as  the  effect,  a  little  later,  of 
Christian  teaching  upon  iotrospection.  In  showing 
man  how  to  preserve  "the  reverent  relation  to  bis  own 
past,"*'  there  is  added  to  the  need  of  "looking 
within"  that  other  need  of  looking  backward,  of  sur- 
veying the  whole  of  one's  life  as  s  process,  divinely 
guided,  and  with  salvation  for  an  object  \Thu8,  from 
the  Christian  standpoint,  no  duty  is  more  religious 
than  introspection;  and  no  practices  testify  more 
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deep^  to  tiie  religiotu  impwt  of  life  than  do  self - 
vtndf  and  self -examiiiatioiL  J 

Before  proceeding  further,  it  would  seem  neeessary 
to  look  a  little  more  oiosely  into  the  nature  of  that 
self-conscioasneas  from  which,  according  to  Sehopen- 
haoer,"  we  proceed.  No  longer  is  Schopenhauer  held 
to  be  our  guide,  yet  it  is  important  that  we  should 
know  something  more  of  oar  self-consciousness.  How 
has  it  been  observed  and  how  determined  t  Until  Qie 
last  century,  all  theories  on  the  subject  must  have 
been  necessarily  a  priori.  There  is  hardly  a  portion 
of  the  body,  from  the  spine  to  the  pineal  gland,  which 
has  not  in  turn  been  named  as  the  seat  of  self-con- 
sdonsness,  or  the  Ego."  When  one  reads  some  of 
these  theories,  one  is  not  amazed  at  Comte's  estimate 
of  psychology;  and  even  to-day,  in  the  face  of  more 
precise  experiment,  one  is  constantly  confronted  by 
flxpreasions  which  show  how  little  has  really  been  ac- 
Gomplisheds 

T'Man  by  the  very  constitution  of  his  mind,"  says 
Galrd*'  ".  .  .  can  look  outwards  .  .  .  inwards,  and 
upwards.  He  is  essentially  self-conscious";  and 
again:  "Man  looks  outward  before  he  looks  inward, 
and  looks  inward  before  he  looks  upward."  This  is 
more  antithetical  than  accurate.  Tylor  and  others 
would  seem  to  Aow  beyond  dispute  that  man  looks  up- 
ward before  he  looks  inward ;  and  scientific  observation 
idds  in  her  turn  that  once  he  begins  to  look  inward, 
then  he  rarely  comes  again  to  look  upward  in  the  same 
way.  Introspection  and  introspective  habits  have  a 
way  of  absorbing  a  man's  religious  ene^es,  caus- 
ing him  to  watch  and  follow  the  religious  life  wholly  as 
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within  himself  J  Fascinated  by  the  invard  stir  and 
tomolt,  be  lifu  his  eyes  from  it  do  more,  but  passes 
tbroQgb  the  world  listening  only  to  the  inward  voice, 
seeing  only  the  inward  vision.  The  oater  world,  the 
world  outside  of  self,  is  veiy  dim  and  insubstantial 
to  such  an  one,  who  to  many  of  us  has  represented  onr 
so-called  highest  religious  type — the  mystic  or  con- 
templative. Such  were  the  two  St.  Victors,  the  Ab- 
bots Hugh  and  Richard,  in  whose  ideas  mysticism  and 
philosophy  were  blended."  Now  the  highest  type  of 
metaphysical  philosopher  resembles  the  religious  mys- 
tic BO  much  in  his  method,  that  we  are  apt  to  call  him 
mystieal,  when  we  really  do  not  mean  mystical  but 
rather  introspective.  Both  of  them  are  attempting  the 
same  thing,  to  obtain  truth  by  watching  their  own 
processes  and  seeing  what  particular  truth  songht  is 
thereby  revealed  to  the  watcher ;  and  either  one  may 
succeed  in  proportion  as  he  is  able  to  recognize  the 
different  elements  constituting  his  self -consciousness. 
How  is  he  able  to  do  thist 

The  study  of  mental  processes  is  a  recent  one,  for  it 
is  practically  only  since  the  experiments  of  the  modem 
psycholc^cal  laboratory  that  science  has  even  been 
willing  to  declare  what  is  truth  and  what  illusion,  what 
is  fact  and  what  fallacy  in  the  region  of  mind.  For 
centuries  men  worked  perforce  in  the  dark,  since  by 
its  veiy  constitution  the  brain  cannot  explain  itself, 
and,  when  passive,  no  organ  gives  less  hint  of  its  meth- 
ods.** Hence,  the  world  failed  to  connect  the  brain 
with  feeling  at  all  (which  waa  supposed  to  be  seated  in 
the  bowels,  or,  later,  in  the  heart),  until  a  compara- 
tively recent  date.    When  Paul  Broca  **  gave  to  the 
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world,  in  1861,  bis  discovery  of  the  activities  in  that 
GonToIntioii  which  now  bears  his  name,  he  did  much 
more  than  merely  to  deteimine  which  region  of  the 
brain  governed  oar  sj)eech.  He  gave  a  startii^-point 
for  other  inveetigations  into  the  various  brain-regions, 
ideas  regarding  which  had  remained  in  confusion 
since  the  phrenological  fallacies  of  Gall. 

It  is  not  for  ns  to  lead  the  student  through  the 
fascinating  by-paths  of  mental  physiology,  to  the  con- 
flicts which  still  rage  upon  the  subjects  of  Personality 
and  Self -Conscionsness.  Space  and  authority  are  lack> 
ing  here  for  any  proper  treatment  of  themes  ao  per- 
plexing. Rather  will  we  ask  of  him  to  give  his  atten- 
tion to  some  of  the  views  expressed  by  the  psychologist 
regarding  the  results  obtained  by  the  use  of  introspec- 
tion in  thu  field.  It  is  tme  that  a  purely  introspective 
method  has  been  held  to  resemble  that  of  "a  man  who 
tries  to  raise  himself  by  his  own  boot-straps";  **  but 
it  is  also  true  that  but  for  an  original  faculty  and 
derare  of  "looking  within,"  we  should  never  know  we 
had  any  self-consdoiisnesB  or  peisonality  at  all.  The 
savage  is  unaware  of  any  self,  until  his  first  pause  of 
elementary  introspection  brings  that  fact  to  his  atten- 
tion. One  observes,  moreover,  that  until  he  attains  to 
that  point  of  self -consciousness,  any  deliberate  progress 
in  any  given  intellectual  direction  is  impossible  to  him. 
The  first  introspection,  therefore,  with  its  concom- 
itant first  self -conscionsness,  is  a  crucial  moment  in  the 
history  of  mind.  During  that  moment  the  human  in- 
tellect crossed  at  one  leap  the  major  part  of  the  dis- 
tance which  lies  between  ourselves  and  sueh  a  oreatnre 
u  the  Neanderthal  man. 
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"The  existence  of  whidi  we  are  the  beat  asEnired  and 
wbiidt  we  know  the  best,"  aa.j»  a  recent  pbilosopber, 
' '  is  incontestably  oar  own,  since  of  all  other  objects  we 
have  notioDS  which  one  might  judge  exterior  and 
saperfidal,  while  we  perceive  onrselves  interiorly  and 
profoundly."*' 

This  consciousness  of  self  has  been  given  concrete 
illustration  by  a  number  of  self^students,  whose  obser- 
vationa  have  been  noted  in  a  previous  book.**  The 
profundity  and  power  of  their  interior  realization  has 
been  found  to  produce  a  species  of  terror,  an  emotion 
both  individual  and  indescribable,  whose  roots  strike 
into  primal  depths.  The  boy  who  cried  out  at  one  in- 
stant, "I  am  a  Me"I "  was  e^>eriencing  a  crisis  not 
only  individual,  but  racial  and  primitive ;  and  it  is  a 
crisis  brought  about  by  the  first  attempt  at  introepec- 
tion. 

Since  the  result  of  this  first  introspectioii  is  ac* 
companied  by  decided  and  characteristic  emotion,  the 
act  remains  signiflcant  in  the  history  of  individual 
mental  development.  To  many  natures  it  points  a 
crisiB,  and  such  natures  come  to  it  as  the  traveller 
stumbles  upon  a  forgotten  sign-board,  half -obliterated 
by  a  thicket  of  newer  growth.  Philosophy,  impeiaon- 
ating  the  surveyor  of  this  strange  countiy,  must  take 
account  of  suc^  crucial  impulses.  And  there  are  other 
reasons  why  the  philosopher  still  clings  to  the  intro- 
spective method,  despite  the  continually  narrowing 
limitations  prescribed  by  science.  The  reader  will  find 
in  the  history  of  philosophy  something  of  the  struggle 
to  escape  from  introspection  and  to  provide  other 
means,  because  of  the  realization  that  interior  pbe- 
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Qomeoa  are  so  much  leaa  soBceptible  of  direct  observa- 
tion than  are  exterior  phenomena."' 

Yet  thia  realization  waa  long  in  eoming,  and  there 
waa  a  period  in  the  vorhl's  history  when  the  interior 
ptieoomena  must  have  seemed  the  clearer  of  the  two. 
Scholars  now  unite  in  thinking  that  the  first  attempts 
at  what  we  call  modem  psychology,  took  their  rise  in 
the  abbey  of  St.  Victor,  under  the  efforts  of  those  great 
mystics  known  as  the  Yietorines.  The  first  of  these 
men,  Hugh  of  St  Victor,  was  held  by  the  Middle  Ages 
■0  hig^  as  an  anthority,  that  he  received  the  name 
of  the  "second  Aogostin."  His  works  are  quoted  by 
every  great  writer  and  doctor  of  the  time,  since  his 
attempt  to  formulate  a  system  of  mystical  philosophy 
appealed  at  once  to  the  intellect  and  to  the  piety 
uoond  him.  Even  to-day,  if  the  mysticism  of  Hugh 
seems  naif,  his  accent  is  still  that  of  a  spiritual  force. 
"All  the  world,"  he  wrote,  "is  a  place  of  exile  to 
philosophers,"  and  to  live  content  in  this  exile,  he 
believes  should  be  man's  aim.  Undoubtedly,  his  gen- 
eral transcendental  doctrine  has  had  more  listeners 
than  his  purely  philosophical  doctrine.  Naturally  a 
delicate,  an  exalted  temperament,  he  made  the  strong- 
est effort  to  combine  the  floating  n^tieal  ideas  of  the 
day  into  a  working  system,  Hugh  took  from  Dionydus 
and  applied  to  the  mystical  life,  the  idea  of  "spiritual 
grades  or  steps,"  by  whose  aid  the  soul  was  to  mount 
up  to  that  ineffable  union  with  Glod  which  is  conceived 
S8  the  final  stage  in  the  mystical  way.  By  such  means, 
he  endeavored  to  intellectoalize  the  entire  scheme  of 
mysticism,  substituting  for  the  three  usual  steps  of 
purgation,  illnmination,  and  union,  three  other  steps  of 
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cogitation,  meditation,  and  contemplation.  Anj  at- 
tempt to  systematize  ib.6  indefinaUe  is  foredoomed  to 
failure,  bat  Hugh  and  his  saecessorg  readied  a  primary 
consciousness  of  inner  experience.*^  With  constant 
delicate  perception  and  feeling,  through  constant  self- 
Btudy  and  self-analTsis,  this  introspective  habit  de- 
veloped powers  of  self-obeeiration  till  then  nnknown. 
QThe  history  of  one's  sotiI  became  the  most  important 
of  all  histories,  end  through  the  need  of  salvation 
there  arose  a  need  of  p^ydiology.  S 

The  saccessor  and  nephew  of  Hngn  of  St.  Victor,  the 
abbot  lUchard,  carried  out  the  psychological  work  of 
his  master  in  a  manner  yet  more  detailed,  and  with 
results  even  more  far-reaching.  Takii^  for  his  great 
book  a  text  from  Psalms,  Lxvn,  28  (in  the  Vulgate), 
"There  is  Benjamin,  a  youth  in  ecstasy  of  mind," 
Bicbard  of  St.  Victor  takes  the  type  of  an  ecstatic  aa 
being  the  highest  possible  to  humanity.  He  thuB  laid 
himself  open  to  all  that  rational  criticism  of  the  mys- 
tical life,  which  later  ages  cannot  forbear.  Such  criti- 
cism will  be  given  expression  in  another  section  of  tbia 
book,  for  our  purpose  is  to  consider  him  at  the  moment 
merely  in  the  diaracter  of  an  embryonic  psychologist. 
"Full  knowledge  of  the  rational  spirit  is  a  great  and 
high  mountain,"  ia  l^chard's  teaching;  and  the  study 
of  self  becomes  a  prerequisite  to  an  entrance  upon  the 
Via  Mystica.  Moreover,  he  developed  the  system  of 
his  predecessor  into  a  still  more  minute  elaboration 
of  grades  and  steps,  by  which  very  definition  real  pEfy- 
chology  was  confflderably  advanced.  The  symbols,  the 
analc^es  used  by  Richard  of  St  Victor, — such  as  his 
cconparison  of  the  thoughts  in  the  contemplative  mind 
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to  a  flock  of  little  birds,  ever  wheeling  and  returning, 
— «U  have  su^estivenesB  from  a  p^chologlcal  point 
of  view.'^ 

That  psychology  made  saeh  stride  in  the  woi^  of 
the  Victorines  was  pOBsible  only  because  of  their  con- 
tinned  intj-ospection,  applied  steadily  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Te%ious  experience.  The  nse  of  the  intro- 
spective methods  continned  ontdl  the  advance  of  the 
exact  sciences  began  to  impose  on  them  certain  nec- 
essary limitationa  Then  arose  a  conflict  out  of  which 
— at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century — developed  a 
reaction,  not  only  against  the  methods,  bat  against 
pq'chology  itself. 

It  has  been  not«d  bow  Comte  's  theory  regarded  the 
psychology  of  his  day.  Eant**  expressed  similar 
doubt,  if  less  formally,  while  yet  the  very  habit  of  bis 
mind  was  profoundly  subjective.  The  French  phi- 
losopher cbaracteristictJly  soggested  subBtitntiDg  for 
introspection  the  classification  and  analysis  of  human 
phenomena,  which  is,  in  truth,  much  according  to  the 
modem  plein.  Herbart,"  by  his  effort  scientiflcally  to 
reduce  consciousness  to  its  simplest  elements,  opened 
the  door  for  the  experimental  psychology  of  to-day. 
The  feeling  among  philosophers  seems  to  be  that 
to  achieve  valid  results  l:^  introspective  methods, 
we  should  regard  ourselves  first  of  all  in  the  nature 
of  automata,  and  then,  having  registered  the  effects  of 
our  automatic  behavior,  bring  those  effects  under  the 
observation  of  our  conscious  intelleet.  Once  its  defi- 
nite limitations  be  understood,  true  introspection  re- 
tains its  value  as  a  means  of  securing  data.  For  even 
if  a  man  really  believes  with  Taine,*"  that  "Nul  oeil 
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ne  pent  se  voir  BOi>mSme,"  yet  be  cauoot  deny  that 
there  are  moments  in  his  life  when  the  veil  between 
him  and  himself  is  lifted.  If  every  person  now  living 
were  to  eontribnte  one  mngle  fact  a.bont  himself,  the 
total  resnlt  would  be  heterogeneona,  indeed,  bat  it 
would  still  be  data.  Our  tendency,  therefore,  should 
be  not  to  disdain  introspection  in  psycholt^y  as  value- 
less, bnt  rather  to  limit  its  observation  to  pre-deter- 
mined  fields ;  rememberii^  that ' '  no  interpretation  can 
be  arrived  at  without  the  direct  cognition  of  the  facts 
of  consciousness  obtained  by  means  of  introspection, 
aided  by  experiment."** 

Training,  of  course,  is  of  the  utmost  importance  in 
this  regard.  As  introspection  grows  less  fortuitous, 
and,  being  trained,  becomes  more  accurate,  as  the 
mind,  "looking  within,"  knows  when  to  look  and  for 
what  objects,  then  will  science  be  aided  and  not  merely 
hampered  by  the  contribution.  Meanwhile,  the  reader 
will  have  recognized :  (First,  the  presence  of  the  sub- 
jective and  introspectlTe  trend  as  indicating  a  certain 
stage  in  the  evolution  of  human  thooght.  Second,  the 
developing  and  heightening  influence  of  introspection 
itself  on  all  relig^us  sentiment.  And  when  these  two 
ideas  diall  have  been  confirmed  by  the  third  and  most 
important,  namely,  Uiat  an  elementary  introspection 
will  lead  the  subject  inevitably  toward  mysticism  and 
toward  transcendentalism,  the  purpose  of  this  exami- 
nation will  have  been,  in  the  main,  accomplished. 
Aided  by  these  conclunons,  the  reader  should  at  least 
be  better  able  to  understand  his  own  nature  in  the 
different  stages  of  its  growth  and  to  see  in  the  history 
of  introspeotion,  scientifically  cmuidered,  nothing  less 
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than  the  movement  of  tbe  human  intellect  toward  ma> 


It  mS7  be  well  to  ask  what  facta  can  the  introepec- 
tion  of  the  past  be  aaid  to  have  contributed!  If  it 
has  done  nothing  else,  it  has  at  least  forniahed  a 
starting-point  for  all  onr  modem  ooneeptiona  of  self- 
consdoasnesa  and  identi^.  fCvery  self -student  is 
aware  that  hia  looking  within  Eas  g^ven  him  a  number 
of  new  ideas,  together  with  the  power  to  differentiate 
hia  old  ideas.  For  instanoe,  he  waa  probably  unaware 
of  the  difference  between  conaoiouBnesa  and  self-con- 
acioufiuees  until  absorbed  in  the  effort  of  mental  con- 
centration which  continuous  introspection  involves. 
Then  he  notes  "a  saccesrion  otideaa  which  adjust  and 
readjust  themselves,"  "  which  he  had  not  before  no- 
ticed and  in  wtiicfa  there  is  very  little  actual  self-con- 
■dousnesB.  In  ordinary  objective  life,  tbe  one  state 
practically  includes  the  other.  Another  contribution 
to  thought  which  we  owe  to  introspection  alone,  is  the 
better  d^nitiou  of  all  onr  simple  concepts;  and  the 
diserimination  between  the  various  parts  of  our  more 
complei  conceptfl.")'Without  a  Bystematio  introspection 
this  discrimination  would  have  been  impoaaiUe;  and 
Fichte  notes  it  aa  present  even  in  the  most  fleeting 
•df-observation.** 
Moreover,  without  the  introspection  of  the  past  we 
■honld  never  have  been  able  to  see  and  to  differentiate 
between  the  various  elements  of  the  Ego.  OI»erving 
tbe  Self  of  another  peison  does  not  readily  aid  one  in 
raeh  differentiation,  because,  seen  from  our  own  sphere 
U  identic,  his  sphere  of  identity  appears  to  be  far 
more  homogeneous  and  unified  than  it  really  is. 
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[Without  looking  within,  the  psychologist "  would  never 
have  been  able  to  observe  the  Ego  divided  into  the 
aeveral  social,  material,  and  spiritoal  selves,  with  their 
difEering  constituents  and  qualities.  ^The  theories  de- 
scribing these  Selves  and  acconntiiig  for  their  fissioa, 
change  too  fast  for  the  average  reader  to  keep  pace 
with  them;  bat  his  own  "looking  within"  is  soMcieut 
to  convince  him  that  there  are  mat^  selves  in  one.  He 
perforce  returns  again  and  again  to  this  conception, 
however  he  may  try  to  get  aw^  from  it,  and  he  is  just 
as  dependent  upon  it  to  explain  himself  to  himself  and 
others  to  himself,  as  he  was  in  the  days  of  Augustin. 
Moreover,  this  is  quite  as  true  of  the  most  vividly 
objective  person  among  us,  as  of  a  Cardan  or  a  Maine 
de  Biran.  "A  p^chological  sense  of  identity, "  to  ose 
James's  phrase,  is  common  to  all  of  as,  and  in  all  ages. 
Placed  as  such  a  sense  is,  jost  beyond  the  easy  reach 
of  OUT  minds  during  the  daily  round,  yet  it  is  within 
the  grasp  of  any  and  all  of  us,  once  interest  or  need 
has  made  it  plain. 

Metaphysicians  are  constantly  reminding  us  that 
however  imperfect  the  instmments  at  hand  may  be, 
yet  we  can  hardly  afford  to  discard  them,  while  there 
remains  any  likelihood  of  their  becoming  more  valu- 
able through  evolution  or  by  training.  As  an  instm- 
ment,  introspection  has  undoubtedly  so  become. 
"The  empirical  conception  of  consciousness,"  says 
Villa,"  "is  that  of  the  consciousnesa  of  self.  It  is 
characterised  by  the  fact  that  its  content  is  very  re- 
stricted, though  vivid,  cousistii^  of  organic  sensations, 
togetiier  with  a  particular  feeling  of  activity  owing 
to  which  we  'feel'  that  we  are  a  spontaneously  acting 
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penonaUty.  .  .  .  As  iba  complexit?  of  our  mental 
procesBes  increases,  the  conacionaness  of  our  peraonality 
becomes  clearer  and  extends  itself  to  a  greater  num< 
ber  of  phenomena." 

This  ezcellent  definition  is  of  interest  here  from  the 
bet  that  its  coDclnsions  conld  have  been  reached  only 
through  means  provided  1^  the  introopective  observer 
and  his  introspectionB.  It  gives  us  a  warrant  for  ex- 
amining in  detail  that  type  of  document  from  which 
science  has  heretofore  derived  much  of  the  mate* 
rial  respecting  oniselves.  This  material  has  been 
east  into  various  moulds ;  it  is  sometimes  in  the  shape 
of  fact,  sometimes  in  the  shape  of  theory.  The  pres- 
ence in  the  world  of  the  subjective  philosopher,  seems 
to  be  the  manifestation  of  an  introspective  tendency 
in  our  intellectual  life ;  and  has,  moreover,  an  impor- 
tance for  this  study,  from  its  close  connection  with  the 
religious  tendency.  Types  of  an  introspective  east 
have  always  preserved  an  influence  over  the  world  of 
thongjit,  and  a  consideration  of  them  has  all  the  value 
of  a  concrete  example. 

In  dealing  with  those  individual  cases  of  intro* 
spective  writing,  whose  influence  has  been  so  marked 
at  different  times,  npon  literature,  art,  and  philosophy, 
some  selection  must  needs  be  made,  if  only  to  avoid 
repetition.  Many  of  the  names  considered  are  more 
accurately  to  be  analyzed  on  another  account.  Aa- 
gnstin,  for  instance,  is  not  the  less  introspective  be< 
eame  he  is  the  more  rel^ous;  but  citations  from  his 
"ConfessionB"  are  used  so  constantly  in  the  body  of 
this  wor^  that  it  were  superfluous  to  repeat  them. 
The  same  is  true  of  (me  or  two  other  eases,  who  are 
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to  be  dealt  with  more  fttlly  under  Beparate  heads. 
Our  endeavor  in  this  section  ahoold  rather  be  to  clas- 
sify and  to  analyze,  for  purpoBea  of  comparison,  those 
self-gtadents  whose  work,  while  exhibiting  equal  sin- 
cerity and  candour,  is  yet  not  directed  by  a  porely 
religions  impulse,  nor  strictly  afiSliated  with  religious 
tenets.  Snch  analysis  and  comparison  will  aid  ns  to 
compute  the  sum  of  the  purely  religions  in^nlse  in 
the  introapectire  document  and  the  amount  and  force 
of  the  pnrely  introspectiTe  tendency  in  the  rel^ons 
confession.  Some  confusion  has  attended  opinion  on 
these  points,  and  critics  therefore  have  come  to  discuss 
them  largely  according  to  personal  likes  and  dislikes. 
Thus  we  find  Gaird  terming  that  important  element  of 
self-examination  in  religion  (without  irtiich,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  religions  idea  could  hardly  have  devel- 
oped to  meet  our  latter-day  spiritoal  nses)  as  "the 
great  plague  of  our  spiritual  life  ";"  and  this  opinion 
is  shared  by  many  a  devout  theologian.  Study  there- 
fore of  introspection  as  introspectioQ,  may  be  of  value 
in  clarifying  our  ideas. 

The  use  of  this  element  in  philoeophy— when  it  does 
not  take  the  direct  and  formal  shape  of  antolHography 
— usually  takes  that  of  personal  explanation.  Mnch 
of  the  material  respecting  ourselves  which  has  been 
yielded  through  introspective  methods,  has  been  over- 
looked by  the  student  in  his  concentration  on  theory. 
He  reads  the  "Disooors"  of  Descartes  tor  its  central 
theme  rather  than  for  the  light  which  it  may  cast  on 
the  author's  mind  and  personality.  Therefore,  much 
significant  matter  lies  buried  under  the  drifting  sands 
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of  controver^r,  or  Ib  loert  like  tbe  Neo-Platonists  be- 
neath some  abandoned  philosophio  straetore. 

Freflent-day  Engliah  acience  sIiowh  the  marked  effect 
of  the  mtroBpectiTe  tendeut^'.  Guided  by  the  idea  " 
that  a  natnral  bistory  of  one's  self  ia  a  proper  oomple- 
mant  to  one's  system  of  thought,  the  group  of  writers  ■ 
ciDBtering  aronnd  the  crisis  of  1850  have  practically 
withoat  exception  left  definite  personal  records.  One 
^pe  of  mind,  sneh  as  Q.  J.  BomaneB,  expresses  similar 
ideas  in  an  intimate  "Diary,"**  while  yet  another, 
following  Descartea,**  will  incorporate  the  reanlt  of 
Ilia  introapection  into  the  body  of  his  thesis.  An 
Italian  critic*'  has  commented  with  penetratioQ  on 
thia  inatinct  of  the  robust  intelligence  to  observe  itself 
and  stody  the  secret  of  its  being.  Thia  tendency  ia 
plainly  traceable  thronghont  the  philosophical  sys- 
tena  of  Lo&ke,  Hxime,  Berkeley,  Held,  and  Hartley, 
where  it  forma  part  of  their  method  of  reacfaii^  and 
impnaaing  other  minds.*' 

It  is  not,  however,  in  England  that  the  snbjective 
and  introspeotiTe  philosophy  is  to  be  foond  in  its  typi- 
cal completeuesB.  German  metaphysicians  may  dif- 
fer widely  as  to  condnsiona,  bat  they  are  practically 
of  (me  mind  as  to  their  method.  In  Qerman  thonght, 
tbe  aabjective  tendency  seemed  to  become  even  more 
tlie  properly  of  i^osophioal  doctrine  than  of  re- 
ligioaa  doetrine,  since  the  nnmber  of  these  docnments 
ontweighs  the  nomber  of  religiona  confessions.  Most 
of  the  former  display  the  same  motives  which  nnder- 
lie  the  latter,  aach  as  diaaatisfaction  with  self,  and  the 
(iart  to  eomprehand  the  basic  principles  of  conscious- 
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ness.  German  gnbjective  pliilosophy,  blether  with 
all  modem  philosophy,  dates  from  the  aisteenth  cen- 
tury and  the  work  of  DescarteB.'*  Certain  earlier 
names  shine  out  from  the  vast  epoch  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  but  they  do  not  dim  that  of  the  ^reat  French- 
man. One  of  these — Al-GhazzKli,"  the  Arabian — ^has 
left  U8  a  philosophical  introspective  record  which  de- 
serves to  be  compared  with  the  "Disconrs  de  la 
M^ode."  Neither  must  we  foi^t  the  sceptic  monk, 
Giordano  Bnino,**  who,  in  his  various  replies  made 
dnring  his  trial  before  the  Inqoisition,  developed,  if 
somewhat  baldly,  the  theme  and  ontline  of  an  intro- 
spective philosophy.  He  is  "entirely  ready  to  give 
an  accoont  of  myself, "*<'  as  he  pnts  it;  and  does  de- 
scribe bis  change  of  view;  how  "alone  retaining  the 
cmcifiz"  he  tried  to  torn  his  rel^on  into  a  philos- 
ophy. Bnt  in  respect  of  onr  present  investigation, 
the  ideas  of  Bruno  are  not  of  sufScient  weight  to 
detain  ns  longer. 

The  similarly  which  has  been  noticed  between  the 
"Discoars"  of  Descartes  and  the  "Confession"  of 
Al-Ghazz&li,"  saggests  at  once  a  possible  debt  of  the 
Western  to  the  Eastern  mind.  Did  the  introspec- 
tive philosophy  take  its  rise  among  those  peoples, 
naturally  meditative,  naturally  prone  to  abstract  con- 
ceptions T  The  question  is  not  one  to  be  lightly  an- 
swered. Unquestionably,  the  habit  of  certain  hi^y 
introspective  practices  had  been  developed  in  India, 
in  Persia,  and  in  Arabia,  for  centuries  past.  One 
m^ht  expect,  therefore,  to  find  elaborate  systems 
of  subjective  philosophy  permeating  the  arid  and 
eager    Western    world    from    this    ancient    sonree. 
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The  reajwn  why  soch  has  not  been  the  case  wonld 
seem  to  lie  in  the  predominance,  over  East  and 
West  alike,  of  the  huge  and  objective  intellect  of 
Arigtotle,  whose  systemB  dwarfed  for  centuries  any 
independent  thought,  while  the;  absorbed,  in  exege- 
sis and  elucidation,  the  best  minds  of  Arabia  as  of 
Europe. 

The  work  of  Al-Ghazzali,  in  the  twelfth  century,  is 
an  indication  of  a  fresh  effort  at  mental  independ- 
mee.  The  Aristotelians,  the  Platonists,  and  the  Neo- 
Platonists  seem  to  have  absorbed  the  world's  stock 
of  ideas,  as,  later,  the  Schoolmen  seem  to  have  ab- 
sorbed its  stock  of  mental  energy,  AH  the  world 
over,  men  were  bnt  entombing  their  minds  in  those 
hi^  and  fatile  folios,  which  stand  to-day,  like  for- 
gotten Barcophf^n>  the  objects  of  oar  curious  and 
reverent  pity.  In  such  a  record  as  this  Arabian 
sage's,  may  be  read  the  attempt  to  come  out  from  un- 
der the  shadow  of  those  traditions  into  the  light  of 
reality  and  experience. 

"Ta  m'as  pri£,  6  mon  frSre  en  religion,  de  te  faire 
connaitre  les  secrets  et  le  bnt  des  sciences  reli- 
gienses  .  .  ."  he  begins,  and  adds,  further,  that  he 
will  depict  his  own  sufferings  in  his  search  for  truth.^' 
Bis  was  suffering,  indeed,  because  it  led  in  the  di* 
lection  of  a  general  scepticism  and  n^^tion,  a  state 
even  harder  to  bear  during  the  twelfth  century  than 
in  our  own.  "I  have  interrogated  the  beliefs  of  each 
•eet,"  proceeds  the  Arabian,  "and  scrutinized  the 
mysteries  of  each  doctrine.  .  .  .  There  is  no  pbiloso- 
I^er  whcse  system  I  have  not  fathomed,  nor  theologian 
the  intricacies  of  whose  doctrine  I  have  not  followed 
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out.  .  .  .  The  thirst  for  knowledge  -was  innate  in  me 
from  an  early  age;  it  was  like  a  second  nature  im- 
planted l^  God.  .  .  .  Having  noticed  how  easily  the 
children  of  ChristianB  become  Christiana,  and  the 
children  of  Moslem  embrace  Islam  ...  I  was  moved 
by  a  keen  desire  to  learn  what  was  thia  innate  dispou- 
tion  in  the  child,  the  natnre  of  the  accidental  be- 
liefii  in^Kised  on  him  by  the  anthority  of  his  par- 
ents .  .  .  and  finally  the  nnreasoned  conviction  which 
he  derives  from  thdr  instraotionB."" 

The  idea  with  which  Al-Qbazz&li  followed  this  sor- 
vey  of  conditions  is  simply  to  ascertain  "what  are  the 
bases  of  ewtitade."  Misled  by  false  appearance,  I^ 
the  illusions  attendant  on  observing  the  action  of  the 
senses,  be  finds  every  doctrine  around  him  in  every 
direction  untrustworthy,  and  so  falls  into  the  deepest 
doubt.  During  this  state,  which  lasted  about  two 
months,  he  presents  to  our  view  all  the  familiar  phe- 
nomena of  80-ealIed  religious  depression,  terminating 
in  a  complete  nervous  prostration  with  aphasia. 
"Bat  Qod,"  he  fervently  exclaims,  "at  last  deigned  to 
heal  me  of  this  mental  malady;  my  mind  recovered 
sanity  and  equilibrium.""  And,  tarning  his  ener- 
gies toward  a  careful  introspection,  Al-QhazzSli  found 
that  it  led  him  directly  toward  the  mTStidsm  of  the 
Snfis. 

It  will  not  be  fo^otten  that  the  effect  of  all  ele- 
mentary and  untrained  introspection,  whether  in  reli- 
gion or  phUosopby,  is  inevitably  in  the  direction  of 
mysticism,  and  nothing  so  clearly  sho^ra  that  four 
hundred  years  have  passed  between  Al-Qluuvfili  and. 
Descartes  as  the  comparison  of  their  condnfioxis  in 
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thk  regard.  Without  iTuriating  too  closely  thweon, 
it  will  be  admitted  that  the  aim  of  both  philosophers 
was  ideutioal  in  their  search  for  Trntb.'*  Eadi  be- 
gins his  work  with  a  personal  statement  of  his  fitness 
tot  this  search,  his  position  at  the  present  stage,  and 
the  farther  aima  of  his  mind.  That  there  existed  a 
stroi^;  similarity  in  their  mental  sitoationa,  a  glance 
will  show.  "J'ai  6ti  noarri  anz  lettres  dds  mon  en- 
fanc^"  writes  Descartes.  ".  .  ,  Mais  sitot  que  j'ens 
achev6  tout  oe  conrs  d'^des  .  ,  .  je  me  tronvais 
embarrass^  de  taat  de  doates  et  erreuzs,  qu'il  me 
semblait  n 'avoir  fait  aaciin  profit."^*  And  again, 
on  the  stady  of  philosophy,  he  obserres  that  "con- 
gidSrant  combien  il  peat  y  avoir  de  diveraes  opinions 
toncbant  one  meme  matiire,  qid  soient  soatennes  par 
des  gens  doctes,  aass  qn'il  en  poiase  avoir  jamais  pins 
d'an  seal  qoi  soit  vraie,  je  rfipatais  presqoe  poor  fanz 
tout  C8  qui  n'^tait  qoe  vraisemblable."  " 

Here  stand  tiieae  two  yoong  men,  each  in  his  early 
twenties,  side  by  fdde  on  the  same  path  of  enquiry. 
Hne  their  ways  part,  led  by  the  vital  and  signifieant 
indaeneefl  developed  by  four  hundred  intervening 
years.  The  Oriental  mind,  interrogatiiig  each  d<%ma 
in  turn  and  finding  all  false,  bends  aside  in  despair  to 
take  refuge  in  that  perpetnal  mystery  which  opens  be- 
fore the  inward-looking  eye.  "To  believe  in  the 
Prophet  is  to  admit  that  there  is  above  intelligence 
a  sphere  in  which  are  revealed  to  the  inner  vision 
troths  beyond  the  grasp  of  intelligence,"^*  is  the 
practical  conclnsioD  of  the  Arabian. 
^The  Occidental  mind,  interrogating  each  dogma  in 
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tnm  and  finding  all  false,  tnms  aside  in  hope,  and 
bends  all  its  energies  into  the  search  for  method.  ^'^ 
The  man  resolves  to  study  himself  and  to  condnet  his 
own  reason,  for  the  purpose  of  evolvii^  a  method 
which  will  lead  him  in  the  direction  of  the  truth. 
Let  na  abandon,  he  remarks,  these  problems  which 
appear  so  distant  and  insolable,  and  devote  oar 
energy  to  the  best  means  of  reachinir  them  by  regular 
steps.  "Heme  je  no  vonlos  point  eommencer  k  re- 
jeter  tont-^fait  aacone  des  opinions  qui  s'^taient 
pa  i^iss^  autrefois  en  ma  connaissanoe,"  be  writes, 
' '  [mais]  ehercher  la  vraie  m^ode  poor  parrenir  h  la 
connaissanoe  de  toutes  lea  choees  dont  mou  esprit 
seroit  capable.""  Descartes  is  thus  separated  from 
AI-GhazziiU  by  his  eonceptioii  of  and  his  insistence  on 
ihe  importance  of  method. 

It  will  be  asked  in  what  manner  was  the  soil  dar> 
ing  these  four  hundred  years  prepared  for  the 
plou^  of  such  a  mind  as  Descartes,  and  an  answer 
must  be,  though  all  too  briefly,  suggested.  The  limi- 
tations imposed  upon  the  present  essi^  make  it  im- 
possible to  treat  at  any  length  of  those  Benaissanee  dis- 
coBsions  between  the  Aristotelians  and  the  Platonists 
on  such  altimate  questions  as  the  nature  and  immor- 
tality of  the  soul,'*  by  and  through  which  our  modem 
conceptions  have  been  slowly  evolved.  Those  con- 
troversies added  to  the  world's  stock  of  definitions  at 
the  same  time  that  their  use  made  flexible  various 
types  and  forms  of  philosophy  and  metaphysics,  in- 
cluding the  introspective,  ^e  sdentifio  self-study 
and  autobiography  also  made  its  appearance  to  add  to 
the  world's  stock  of  ideas.    By  the  Uvea  of  Cellini 
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and  Cardan,  the  eBsays  of  Montaigne,  and  other  aimi- 
lar  recorda,  penological  introspection  waa  developed 
from  a  mdimentarT-  condition  to  a  state  of  efficiency 
which  made  it  a  valuable  tool  in  the  hand  of  the 
science  of  that  epoch.  No  loiter  elementary  in  char- 
acter, it  ceased,  as  we  see  in  the  case  of  BesearteB,  to 
lead  in  the  direction  of  mysticism  and  transcendental- 

At  the  same  time  that  the  psychologist,  in  the  per^ 
son  of  Cardan,  was  endeavoring  by  dose  self-analysis 
to  comprehend  something  of  his  own  obscare  problems, 
the  idea  of  the  valne  of  such  self-knowledge  was 
slowly  growing  in  the  world 's  mind.  The  power  and 
charm  of  Angoatin,  exerted  during  the  early  Middle 
Ages,*'  heightened  this  estimate  of  self-knowledge, 
while  causing  it  to  take  its  position  as  a  department  of 
science.  Descartes,  who,  as  we  have  read,  had  par- 
sued  all  the  pbiloBopbical  doctrines  prevalent  during 
his  yoath,  could  not  have  failed  to  draw,  from  this 
development  of  self-knowledge,  one  of  his  greatest  ele- 
ments of  strength.  Hia  Augustin  he  mast  have  read ; 
something  he  must  have  known  of  Nicholas  Cusanos, 
and  of  Giordano  Bruno.**  Such  earlier  inflnences  as 
the  treatises  of  the  Neo-Aristotelian,  Pomponazzi,^  for 
example,  "the  last  of  the  Schoolmen,"  as  he  has  been 
called,  show  the  rationaliatio  tendencies  at  work  upon 
men's  minds,  which  cannot,  either,  wholly  have  es- 
caped Descartes.  Pomponazzi  "*  questioned  the  doc- 
trine of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  denied  that  there 
are  apparitions  of  the  dead;  emphasized  the  study 
of  the  history  of  religions,  and  concerned  himself 
chiefly  with  the  degree  of  the  sotil's  relation  to  reason 
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or  intelligeiMse.**  Sach  a  sceptical  and  sabjectire 
treatment  of  great  problems  had  a  widespread  effect 
upon  men's  attitude  toward  them,  and  prepared  the 
way  for  a  method  baaed  on  pore  introspection. 

These  pi^es  are  not  the  place  for  a  complete  an- 
alysie  of  the  Cartesian  philosophy  in  all  its  for-reacb- 
ing  effects,  nor  would  such  an^ysis  be  of  any  real 
service  to  the  present  investigation.  It  were  well, 
however,  to  point  oat  that  th»  introspectiveneas  of 
Descartes  does  not  limit  itself  to  the  opening  pages  of 
description  and  examination.*'  On  the  contrary,  it 
is  interwovm  with  his  thoughts  both  in  the  "I>iB- 
cours"  and  in  the  "UiditationB."  It  is  condensed 
and  expressed  in  that  phrase,  "Je  peuse,  done  je 
sols,"**  by  which  his  philosophy  is  identified;  it  is 
employed  on  every  page  by  vray  of  definition,  and  in 
one  of  bis  responses,**  he  avers  that  it  is  not  possi- 
ble for  him  to  separate  his  thought  from  himself. 
The  one  thing  of  which  be  is  entirely  conscioas,  as 
Augustin  was,  is  himself:  and  thus,  both  in  manner 
and  in  matter,  he  remains  the  distii^uisbed  example 
of  the  philosophical  introspectlTe  type. 

It  is  natural  that  such  intense  introspectioQ  as  re- 
mdes  in  the  manner  of  Descartes  should  be  followed 
by  a  reaction,  and  this  reaction  came  in  Spinoza  and 
in  Leibnitz.  Nevertheless,  so  deep  and  far-reaching 
was  the  Cartesian  philosophy,  that  it  ushered  in  what 
has  been  called ' '  The  Age  of  Enlightenment, '  *  *°  when 
man  became  interested  above  all  things  in  himsdf, 
and  in  the  workings  of  bis  own  mind.  Reaction, 
therefore,  could  not  carry'men  very  far  &om  an  atti- 
tude which  still  maintained  for  them  its  freslmess  and 
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toree.  Thoa  the  eighteenth  centnry  became  an  age 
of  peracnutl  aflSrmation  and  explanation,  when  the  dis- 
eovery  made  l^  philosophy  and  expieesed  in  literature 
b?  Bonasean  wba  freshly  for  each  man:  "Si  je  ne 
vanx  pas  mieoz,  an  moins  je  snis  autre."  "^ 

Not  in  his  two  great  "Critiqaee""  is  the  intro- 
tpeetive  tendency  of  Kant  to  be  noted;  bat  rather  in 
his  "Prolegomena  of  a  Fatnre  Metaphyaic"  wherein 
be  &T0WS  that  "Hnme  interrupted  my  dogmatic  slnm- 
bw.'"*  Mnch  of  his  personal  introspection  is  frag- 
mfflitary  and  incomplete,  bnt  the  tendency  is  ao 
marled  ae  to  cause  him  to  compare  himself  to  Boos- 
•eau.** 

Immediately  following  Eant,  Qerman  philosophy 
entered  upon  its  great  subjective  period,  when,  aided 
by  the  infiuence  of  Loche  and  certain  others  of  the 
]jng1iHh  school,  introspection  became  genn^y  diffused 
tbronghont  the  whole  realm  of  metaphysics.  Its  re- 
salts,  in  a  sense,  are  assumed,  and  the  separate  de- 
velopment of  that  branch  of  science  which  we  call 
psydbology,  is  not  the  least  of  them."  From  this 
time,  the  p^chologists  became  a  separate  group  of  in- 
vestigators, and  the  value  of  introspection  in  psy- 
chology fluctuates,  as  we  have  seen,  according  to  the 
opinions  generally  prevailing  amongst  the  different 
groups. 

Philosophically  speaking,  the  introspective  tendency 
reached  its  height  in  Fichte,  who,  in  his  "Science  of 
Knowled^,"  bases  his  entire  doctrine  on  subjective 
idealism.  "If  I  abstract  myself  from  thought,"  he 
writes,  "and  look  simply  tipon  myself,  then  I  myself 
become  the  object  of  a  particular  representation.*"* 
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Thus  m^ilring  himself  his  own  object,  Fichte  takes 
what  he  considers  to  be  the  first  important  step. 
"The  qnestion  has  been  asked,"  he  proceeds,  "what 
was  I  before  I  became  self -conseioua  t  The  answer 
is,  I  was  not  at  all,  for  I  was  not  I.  The  Ego  is,  only 
in  so  far  as  it  is  conscious  of  itself."  *'  Here  is  in- 
trospectiTe  doctrine  of  the  type  of  Ai^ostin  carried  to 
a  higher  degree  of  development.  In  the  "Destina- 
tion of  Man,"  Fichte  still  further  elaborates  the  re- 
salts,  direct  and  indirect,  of  his  systematic  looking- 
inward.  "There  was  a  time,  so  others  tell  me  .  .  . 
in  which  I  was  not,  and  a  moment  in  which  I  began 
to  be.  I  then  only  existed  for  others,  not  yet  for 
myself.  Since  then,  myself,  my  conscious  being,  has 
gradually  developed  itself,  and  I  have  discovered  in 
myself  certain  facolties,  capacities  .  .  .  and  natural 
desires.""  "My  existence  must  necessarily  be  aware 
of  itself — for  therefore  do  I  call  it  mine.  ...  By 
the  limitations  of  my  own  being  I  perceive  other 
existences  which  are  not  me.  .  .  .  The  foondation  of 
my  belief  in  the  existence  of  an  external  world  lies 
in  myself  and  not  in  it  .  .  .  but  in  the  limitations  of 
my  own  being.  In  this  manner  I  obtain  the  idea  of 
other  thinking  beings  like  myself. ' '  •* 

Fichte  thus  finds  in  self-examination  the  beginning 
of  all  philosophy,  and  in  his  work  it  touches  the 
high^  fruitfolness.  Generalized  later  in  the  work 
of  Schelling,''"  it  became  mudi  less  significant.  Still 
later,  Schopenhauer  '"*  displays  the  introspective 
tendency  in  scattered,  incoherent  paragraphs,  ca- 
pricious, and  lacking  in  cobstructive  power. 

Nietzsche,*"*  in  our  own  day,  made  an  attempt  to 
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retoni  to  acientific  introspeetioii ;  bnt  the  mental 
cwiditions  vere  imtoward,  and  his  efforts  ended  in 
a  mere  insane  shouting  of  "I  tT"  this"  and  "I  am 
that." 

Sporadic  minor  examples— sach  as  that  Kovalia 
[Priedrich  von  Hardenberg]  t»  whom  Cariyle  con- 
aecratee  an  essay— «xiat  here  and  there  in  Germany 
and  in  Scandinavia;*"'  but  the  influence  of  Comte, 
^lich,  as  we  remember,  was  antagonistic,  cansed  a 
second  reaction  from  introspective  methods  in  psy- 
chology. That  this  reaction  has  reached  its  limits 
there  are  several  indications  at  present,  among  which 
is  the  vogue  attendant  on  the  metaphysics  of  Henri 
Bergson. 

la  literature  as  in  philosophy,  the  forces  nnderly- 
iag  the  Renaissance  gave  an  impetus  to  all  forms  of 
expression,  sabjective  as  well  as  objective.  The 
Italians  first  indicate  this  movement ;  among  them  are 
to  be  fonnd  the  earliest  examples  of  what  later  was  to 
become  a  familiar  literary  type.  Such  Florentine 
domestic  chronicles  as  that  of  Lapo  da  Castiglionchio, 
for  instance  (to  name  one  of  many  during  the  twelfUi 
and  thirteenth  centuries),  displ^  qualities  speedily 
to  be  developed  and  popnlarized  into  regular  auto- 
biography. Italy  resembled  a  youth  bnt  half-awak- 
ened, who  looked  e^erly  around  him  upon  a  new 
and  vigorous  world.  A  passionate  interest  in  general 
observation  and  description  embraced  the  inner  as 
well  as  the  outer  phenomena  of  life.  Again  men 
turned  back  to  the  great  introspective  leaders  of 
Quistiau  doctrine,  striving  through  their  eyes  to 
look  higher  and  lower  and  deeper  than  ever  before. 
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This  newly  aronsed  denre  tot  knowledge  led  men  far, 
and  in  directioiiB  as  yet  undreamtof. 

"In  the  Middle  Agea,"  writes  one  historian,  "both 
aspects  of  conscioosness — ^that  which  faces  the  world 
and  that  which  looks  toward  man's  own  inner  life, 
1^  dreaming,  or  bnt  haU-awake,  nnder  a  veil  which 
shronded  them.  ...  In  Italy  first  this  veil  was 
lifted  ...  the  things  of  this  world  genially  began 
to  be  treated  objectively;  bat  at  the  same  time  the 
subjective  asserted  its  rights ;  man  becomes  a  spiritual 
individuality  and  knows  that  he  is  such."  ^''* 

These  pages  have  already  noticed  how  this  spiritual 
individuality  began  to  be  evolved;  how  its  growing 
introepective  tendency  led  it  to  mysticism;  and  bow, 
in  torn,  this  mysticism  heightened  the  introspection. 
The  St  Victors  show  in  a  striku^  manner  the  inter- 
relation of  these  two  influences  on  the  religious  mind, 
tt^ther  with  an  intellectual  attempt  to  formalize 
their  results  into  a  system.  On  the  side  purely  sec- 
ular and  profane,  the  introspective  type  was  neces- 
sarily slower  in  its  devetopmmt,  nor  can  it  be  de- 
tached from  the  study  of  religion  until  a  period  later 
in  the  history  of  literature. 

Dante  has  freqtiently  been  cited  in  this  connection, 
bat  Dante,  notwithstanding  certain  passages  in  the 
"Convito,"  must  have  been  always  an  outward-look- 
ing, rather  than  an  inward-looking,  mind.  The  letter 
to  Can  Grande,  for  instance,  is  written  on  a  personal 
subject,  one  near  to  religions  e^erienee,  yet  ita  tone 
remains  impersonal  and  even  abstract. ^°'  The  "Vita 
Nuova"***  is  throughout  handled  in  a  manner  ouri- 
oody  ontward, — ^it  is  a  setting  for  poetic  jewds,  s  dec- 
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oritiTe  framework  for  aonnet  or  ballata,  rather  than  a 
Q>iritaal  self-stadj.  The  flame-color  of  the  garment  of 
Beatrie^  the  wingM  Love  in  a  blaze  of  fire, — ^theae 
are  the  images  which  dominated  the  imagination  of 
its  writer.  True,  Dante  tells  how  hia  pasaion  affected 
his  health,  and  how  hia  grief  ondermined  it,  btit  he  ia 
nowhere  defiiutely  personal ;  be  vrntea  poetically,  and 
he  withholds  the  key  to  hia  conduct  ao  ^ectnally,  that 
the  whole  tone  has  remained  artificial. 

The  mind  of  Dante  was  not  made  of  modem  stuff.  : 
However  different  his  attitude  from  your  true  intro- 
ipective,  he  yet  beloi^  to  the  same  spiritual  family 
OB  that  Francis  who  preached  to  the  birds,  as  that  ' 
Uhertino  da  Casale,  whose  meditations  made 
him  a  member  of  the  Holy  Family,  sitting  at  table 
with  them.  Eves  in  the  personal  portions  of  the 
"Cmnmedia,"  Dante's  direct,  concrete  imi^ination 
displays  the  power  of  a  mind  turned  outward.  Not 
apoD  himself,  but  upon  the  world  without,  his  gaze 
is  fixed.  His  heaven  and  hell  are  distinct  with  the 
im^ery  of  real  things;  tbey  have  the  classes  and 
circles  and  drrisiona  of  the  TisiUe  universe;  the 
empyrean  itself  shows  a  decorative  plan.  Their  vivid- 
ness is  due  to  this;  it  is  the  vivii^ess  of  the  Italian 
painters;  while  both  belong  to  the  unaelf -conscious 
and  objective  past^  There  are  many  to  whom  the 
mnbre  figure  of  the  Florentine,  in  its  fierce  gloom 
and  faith,  serves  to  personify  the  Middle  Ages.  The 
chasm  that  separatee  Dante  from  Petrarch  is  wider 
t^  the  width  of  years;  it  is  the  gulf  between  the 
anment  and  the  modem  world.  Boccaccio  accused 
Petrarch  of  indiflerence  toward  the  elder  poet,  and 
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althongh  Petrarch  defends  himself  with  skill  in  a 
long  letter,  yet  the  very  tennfl  of  this  defence  show 
plainly  that  Dante's  attitude  of  mind  ia  as  f ar  from 
him  aa  it  ia  from  onrselveB.  It  has  been  said  o£ 
Petrarch  that  he  was  not  content  to  live  onqnestion- 
ii^tly,  but  must  be  constantly  preoccupied  with  his  own 
aims  and  motives.  "'^  His  passion  for  the  works  of 
Augostin,  and  especially  for  the  ' '  Confessions, '  * 
roused  in  him  a  desire  for  self-nnderstanding  which 
he  enriched  by  a  matured  power  of  psychological 
analyffls. 

We  have  seen  him  already  apon  Mont  Ventooz, 
smitten  with  wonder,  not  only  at  the  wide  sunny 
stretch  of  country,  but  also  at  the  miracle  of  his  be- 
holding self;  and  none  of  the  thoughts  and  emotions 
roused  in  him  by  the  sight  are  alien  to  our  own  ideas. 
He  stands  ever  as  an  immortal  Touth  upon  a  monntain- 
top,  to  whom  life  opens  a  wider  and  wider  prospect, 
while  the  centuries,  rolling  by,  reveal  shining  peaks 
perpetually  to  be  climbed. 

The  introspective  tone  of  Petrarch  has  throng^ont 
a  literary  quality.  At  no  time  does  he  show  any  an- 
ticipation of  scientific  self-stndy,  of  which  Cardan, 
only  two  hundred  years  later,  was  to  give  so  remark- 
able an  example.  The  tone  of  the  poet's  "Epistle  to 
Posterity,"^"'  is  ceremonious  and  condescending,  the 
facts  are  furnished  to  an  admiring  public  by  a  cele- 
brated personage.  "As  to  my  disposition,  I  was  not 
naturally  perverse  nor  wanting  in  modesty,"  he  s&ya, 
noting  also,  "my  youth  was  gone  before  I  realized 
it  .  .  .  but  riper  age  brou^t  me  to  my  senses."  He 
tdls  of  his  quickness,  comeliness,  and  activity;  how  his 
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health  endTired  until  old  age  broaght  "tlie  osnal  train 
of  discomforts ";  and  of  his  deep  conviction  that  only 
"hy  a  tardy  oonscioosnesa  of  oor  sins  we  shall  learn 
to  know  onrselTes."  One  feels  that  this  man  wished 
poBterity  to  remember  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held 
by  the  great  of  his  own  day ;  and  how,  without  regret, 
lie  had  relinqniabed  that  popularity. 

Less  formal  are  his  letters,  yet  they,  too,  echo  this 
sDCCessfoI  assurance.  So  highly  were  they  valued  by 
the  writer,  that  he  spent  six  years  editing  them  for 
publication,  with  the  resnlt  that,  however  interesting, 
they  lack  spontaneity.***  Not  only  are  they  intro- 
spective, they  are  often  self-consciona.  When  he 
writes  of,  "my  inexorable  passiou  for  work,"  or  com- 
ments, "my  mind  is  as  bard  aa  a  rock,"  "**  the  tone  is 
tiiat  of  the  literary  man,  satisfying  the  cariosity  of 
an  eager  and  respectful  pablic. 

The  work  which  particularly  concerns  os  here,  is 
contained  in  a  group  of  three  dialogues  to  which  he 
gave  the  title,  "De  Coutemptu  Mimdi,"  while  allud- 
ing to  them  also  as  his  secret — "Seoretum  Sonm."  "• 
Both  from  a  religious  and  an  introspective  aspect  they 
have  much  importance  for  the  present  enquiry.  They 
form  indeed  a  confession,  wherein  the  figure  of  Augns- 
tin  plays  the  part  of  spiritual  director.  Composed  in 
Petrarch's  thirty-eighth  year,  they  picture  a  man 
in  conflict  with  his  youthful  errors  and  passions.  In 
these  dialc^ues,  the  poet,  the  lover,  the  courtier,  give 
place  to  the  student  whose  qnenchless  love  of  letters 
is  the  only  mundane  interest  which  a  newly  aroused 
rdigious  feeling  will  allow  him  to  indulge. 

"11^  Ood  lead  me,"  is  his  cry,  "safe  and  sound 
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oat  of  so  many  crooked  ways ;  that  I  may  foUov  the 
Voice  that  caUs  me;  that  I  ma^  raise  up  no  cloud  of 
dnfit  before  my  eyea;  and^  with  my  mind  calmed 
and  at  peace,  I  may  hear  the  world  grow  still  and 
silent,  and  the  winds  of  adversity  die  away  I"  ^" 

This,  sorely,  is  another  man  from  him  who  told 
ns  with  complacency  that  his  intimacy  was  desired 
by  noble  persons  1  And,  moreover,  it  is  in  these  very 
dialogues  that  we  see  the  change  accomplished.  Truth 
herself,  a  dazzling  angel,  led  Augostin  to  tiie  per- 
plexed poet,  saying  that  his  sacred  voice  would  sorely 
bring  peace  to  one  bo  tossed,  so  troubled.  And 
Petrarch  warns  us  that  this  little  book  is  not  to  be 
retarded  critically,  as  are  his  other  compositions,  tor  it 
is  written  chiefly  that  he  himself  may  renew,  as  oftra 
as  need  be,  the  salutary  effects  of  the  interview.  The 
attack  on  himself  is  opened  by  an  arraignment  (placed 
in  Aogostin's  mouth)  of  his  own  worldliness  and 
vanity.  To  this  accosation  he  is  depicted  as  list^iing 
in  all  humility."*  By  comparison  with  the  youi^er 
Augostin  drawn  in  the  " Confessions,"  his  repentance 
seems  less  deep,  his  tears  are  less  bitter,  his  clinging 
is  closer  to  the  world.  Yet  he  avo^:  "I  am  made 
partaker  of  your  conflict  ...  I  seem  to  be  hearing  the 
stOTy  of  myself  .  .  .  not  of  another's  wandering,  but 
my  own.  .  .  .""* 

His  defence  of  himself  against  the  saint's  accosa- 
tion appean  of  more  strength  to  us  to-day  than  it 
conld  to  himself;  it  prevails  far  more  than  he  realized 
against  the  Aogostinian  asceticism.  To  our  ideas, 
the  great,  busy,  material  world,  and  men's  achieve- 
menta  therein,  possess  a  hold  over  the  moral  sense 
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vbielL  tlie7  had  not  in  the  fourteenth  century.  In 
words  spoken  by  Anguatin,  Petrareli  draws  an  accu- 
rate picture  of  the  ascetic  system  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
as  it  appears  to  modem  eyes.  AU  unwittingly,  he 
places  the  ethics  of  the  past  in  antagonism  to  the 
ethics  of  the  present  He  argues  for  the  life  of 
moderation,  reason,  and  energy,  as  against  the  life 
of  fanaticiBm,  superstition,  and  quiescence.  He 
pleads  for  the  mental  images  of  life  and  light ;  while 
his  Angustin,  in  all  sternness,  dwells  on  the  power  of 
those  images  of  darkness  and  of  death.  If  Petrarch 
makes  the  saint  carry  the  day  in  this  discussion,  it  is 
becsQse  Angustin,  after  all,  expressed  botii  the  reli- 
gious and  the  moral  ideals  of  the  time.  ' '  I  will  not 
deny,"  Petrarch  cries,  "that  you  have  terrified  me 
greatly  by  putting  so  huge  a  mass  of  soSehng  before 
my  eyes.  But  may  Qod  give  me  such  plenteous 
mercy  that  I  may  steep  my  thoughts  in  meditations 
like  these  I"  ^" 

Dialogue  second  analyzes  Petrarch's  love  of  wealth 
and  fame;  while  again  the  part  he  bears  against 
Angustin  represents  the  modem  ideaL  Doctrines  of 
indnstiy,  activity,  and  study,  ere  advanced  against 
the  saint's  plea  for  passive  renunciation.  His  figure 
of  Aognatin  here  is  not  wholly  consistent;  for,  when 
he  describes  himself  as  suffering  from  a  caoseless  and 
poetic  melancholy,  in  which  he  morbidly  took  a  false 
deli^^'"  he  suddenly  changes  the  exhortations  of 
the  saint,  from  advising  a  constant  meditation  on 
^  grave,  to  the  ni^ii^  of  oonrageona  cheerfulness. 
This  very  inconsiaten(7  has  a  lifelike  quality ;  though 
it  is  trae  tiiat  Petrarch's  Angustin  seems  harsher  than 
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the  Aagnstin  we  love.  The  progress  of  the  composi- 
tion as  a  whole  marks  a  growii^  abeorption  in  its 
Belf-anslysis,  which  tends  to  veaikm.  the  part  borne 
therein  by  the  saint.  At  the  end,  Petrarch  even,  al- 
lows himself  the  last  word,  for,  althon^  he  is  bofleted 
b^  the  wind  of  armament,  and  stnng  by  the  arrows 
of  Scripture,  yet  he  stonily  declares  that  he  can  never 
relinqolBh  his  love  of  study. 

In  this  little  worh^  introspection  takes  a  lai^e  stride, 
and  enters  into  posseasion  of  literatnre.  It  shows — 
as  no  other  book  oonld  show — how  the  grasp  of  Angns- 
tin  was  on  the  very  fibre  of  men's  hearts  and  minds ; 
how,  like  religion  and  like  philosophy,  literary  ideas 
lay  helpless  in  that  grasp  for  centuries.  But  then 
AugDstin  is  identified  with  the  greater  moments  of 
life;  he  Toiced  its  cracial  struggles.  Men  like 
Petrarch  turned  his  pagea  with  tears  and  prayer; 
they  oould  no  more  have  read  them  from  the 
coldly  literary  point  of  view  than  they  could  have 
read  their  Bibles.  Moreover,  the  style  of  Angostin  's 
"Confessions"  throughout  is  WDoderfolly  delicate  and 
colored,  and  the  whole  of  that  marvellous  Tenth  Book 
is  written  as  though  it  were  to  be  sung  to  the  music 
of  a  harp. 

Life  is  seldom,  after  all,  in  the  lyric  mood ;  and  as 
self-observation  grew  more  frequent,  the  "looking- 
within"  extended  itself  to  the  mere  daily  round  of 
common  Noughts  and  feelings.  The  Benaissance  re- 
vived the  sceptical  spirit,  it  became  the  spectator,  half- 
cynical,  half-amused,  of  itself.  Man  was  interested 
in  man,  going  to  and  tro  about  his  ordinary  business. 
Until  the  fifteenth  eentniy,  the  diaposittoQ  to  look  in- 
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ward  had  been  connected  with  religions  discipline; 
and  waa  associated  with  the  practice  of  amicolar  con- 
fessiou,  at  that  time  firmly  established  in  the  Chorcb. 
Qnee  the  introspectiTC  tenden^  transferred  itself  to 
the  field  of  secular  writing,  it  developed  with  sneh 
rapidity  that  hy  the  sizteenUi  century  there  existed  ' 
elaado  self -studies**^  with  no  reUgions  feelii^  what- 
ever as  their  basis.''^  The  rise  of  this  tendency  dor- 
ii^  the  Benaissance  m^  he  noted  in  such  writings  as 
those  of  Eneas  Sylvias  Ficcolomini,  who  afterward 
became  Pope  Pins  II.  He  left  much  self-stady  is  his 
"Commentary,"  in  his  letters,  and  in  a  "BetractB' 
tion,"  imitatiiig  Angnstin.  His  temperament  waa 
primarily  literary,  cool,  and  sceptical,  the  latter  to 
socb  an  extent,  indeed,  that  even  when  he  was  Pope, 
be  observed  that  "a  miracle  should  always  be  re- 
garded with  mistmst. " '^'  In  the  personal  parts  of 
bk  "Commentary,"  as  in  his  letters,  he  is  extremely 
eandid;  especially  concerning  that;  period  in  his  life, 
when,  althoogb  neither  a  pious  nor  a  fervent  person, 
he  denred  to  abandon  his  yoatbfol  errors.  This 
change  is  expressed  in  words  of  mncere  doabt  and 
contrition.  "I  cannot  tmst  myself,"  he  sorrowfully 
writes,  "to  take  a  vow  of  continence."  And  again: 
"I  have  been  a  great  wanderer  from  what  is  r^ht, 
but  I  know  it,  and  I  hope  the  knowledge  has  not  come 
too  late/""* 

Papal  re^Hinsibihties  edncated  Eneaa  Sylvius  into 
deeper  serioosnees  than  was  his  by  nature.  His  "Re- 
tractation" testifies  to  a  sense  of  his  own  worldlineas; 
and  he  asks  that  posterity  remember  him  as  Plus, 
rather  than  aa  Eneas.    Throoghoat,  he  shows  the  crit- 
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ical  habit  of  mind;  and  fornu  a  sigmficant  link  be- 
tween the  ardent  nature  of  sach  as  Petrarch  and  that 
later  intnepeotiTe  type,  that  smiling  spectator  of 
■elf, — iMoQtaigne. 

After  the  Benaissance,  a  nature  like  Monta^ne'n 
leems  an  embodied  reaction.  So  much  piet^,  so  much 
fervor,  so  mncb  intensity,  so  much  art  and  color,  and 
passion  and  enct^  and  heat, — and  then,  Monta^ne. 
He  meets  the  mood  of  satiety  for  the  first  time  in 
literatare ;  in  him  we  see  that  the  world  has  pat  forth 
too  much  force  and  is  tired;  it  is  beginning  to  ask 
"Cui  b<mot"—and  to  be  amosed  by  its  own  activ- 
ity. This  is  his  charm,  bia  friendliness  for  ns  when 
we  are  weary  of  ardor.  With  pipe  and  by  the  chim- 
ney-comer, a  man  longs  most  for  the  society  of  him 
called  by  Sainte-Beave  "THomme  sans  Orace,"^' 
while  the  self-study  of  this  man  without  grace,  has 
evoked  mncb  similar  study  from  other  graceless  men. 
"C'est  moy  que  je  peinds,"  he  writes,  ".  .  .  tout 
entier  et  tout  na  ,  .  .  .  Ainsi,  lecieur,  je  sois  moy- 
m^me  la  matidre  de  mon  livre." 

tt  has  been  sn^ested  that  Montage's  sceptical 
attitude  was  due  to  his  sympathy  with  the  Pyrrhonis- 
tie  philosophy.^**  Beading  him  to-day,  it  appears 
rather  as  an  affair  of  temperament  than  of  intellect, 
as  an  instinctive  scepticism  of  the  literary  man,  rather 
than  as  the  reasoned  scepticism  of  the  doctrinaire. 
His  avowals  of  orthodox  are  joined  to  the  traa- 
qiullity  of  a  fundamental  materialism.  He  seems  to 
be  asking,  with  Emerson,  "So  hot,  my  little  airf" 
His  self-obserration  partakes  of  this  character;  it  is 
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formless  and  scattered,  thoagh  Cardan  bimaelf  could 
hardly  be  more  minTtte.  From  literatore  he  Bonght 
annuement,  as  well  as  from  that  science  "qni  traite 
de  la  connaissance  de  moy-meme."  Like  the  Italian 
physician,  he  gives  his  likes  and  dislikes,  his  habits, 
his  food  and  drink;  bat  his  reason  for  sod^ii9-^ifl^~ 
vastly.  To  Cardan,  there  fieemedabafiTais  own  per- 
sonality a  something  vital  and  significant  which  it 
behooved  other  men  to  know,  while  Montaigne  appears 
to  regard  himself  largely  as  a  means  of  pleasant  com- 
mimication  with  other  men  of  the  same  kind.  He 
oSCen  himself  to  the  reader  in  a  friendly  fashion;  the 
retnlt  of  his  introspection  brings  no  surprise  nor 
diock,  and  his  final  estimate  is,  "pour  moy  doneques, 
j'aime  la  vie  et  la  coltive." 

The  absence  of  all  serions  fervor,  of  "la  Grflce,"  is 
Honta^ine,  strikes  tis  i^mpathetically  in  our  worldly 
moments;  but  it  has  had  one  ill  effect.  Using  self- 
study,  while  yet,  as  it  were,  disregarding  it,  Montaigne 
conld  not  fail  to  be  imitated  hy  the  incoherent  mind. 
There  may  be  little  excuse  for  ^otism  in  any  form, 
bat  there  is  none  whatever  for  such  loose  and  vague 
methods  of  self-observation.  Thus,  any  mind  which 
is  natorally  inclined  to  wander  from  the  subject, 
hastens  to  take  refuge  in  an  imitation  of  the  "Essais." 
Contemporai7  literature  acknowledges  Montaigne  as 
a  lype  of  introspection,  bnt  the  direct  effect  of  his 
inftuenoe  is  to  deprive  us  of  a  great  deal  of  valuable 
penraial  matter. 

Among  the  typical  records  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
taiy,  the  "Beligio  Medici"  ^  must  not  be  forgotten, 
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for  the  quaint  eleTstion  of  its  style  added  much  weight 
to  the  force  of  its  opinions.  It  is  meditatiTe,  bnt  not 
detailed,  self-stodj^,  with  something  of  Montaigne's 
inflnence  shoving  in  the  crabbed  phrases.  The  author 
tells  us  that  he  read  Cardan,  and  he  ahovs  the  same 
feeling  for  the  vastness  of  this  great  universe  of  which 
one  reads  in  the  life  of  the  Italian  phTsician.  "Every 
man  is  a  Microcosm  and  carries  the  whole  World  about 
with  him,"  he  writes;  also  telling  us,  "the  world  that 
I  regard  is  myself."  Browne  is  as  sceptical  as  Mon- 
taigne, bnt  with  this  difference  *.  he  hesitates  to  believe 
because  the  question  of  religion  interests  him  so  much, 
rather  than  because  it  interestB  him  so  little.  His 
looking-wiUiin  is  a  looking  upon  stiU  greater  miracles. 
Browne's  open  mind  and  intellectual  curiosity,  his 
lack  of  prejudice  and  of  superstition,  place  him  among 
the  forerunners  of  that  later  type  of  philosopher 
whose  high  seriousness  constitutes,  in  itself,  a  reli- 
gion. 

The  documents  of  an  introspective  kind  are  few 
during  this  period,  and  they  are  not  to  be  found 
where  one  would  expect  to  find  them.  For  instance, 
the  ponderous  "Diary"  of  the  scholar,  Isaac  Casan- 
bon,  is  detailed  bnt  ncm-introspective,  concerning  it* 
self  little  with  the  inner  life  of  the  writer.  Oar 
modem  standards  for  this  sort  of  record,  both  as  to 
candour  and  fulness  go  back  no  further  than  to 
Boussean."*  His  type  of  iutrospection  is  the  type 
which  has  influenced  the  world  to-day.  His  emotional 
power,  his  feeling  for  style  and  for  nature,  struck  a 
chord  so  responsive  in  ei^teenth-century  minds,  as  to 
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evoke  a  large  group  of  aiinilar  oonf  esmona,  franldjr 
imit&tiTe  in  their  nature.  Bousseaa's  feelii^  that  be 
VBs  different  tiom  other  men  held  also,  as  did  Car- 
dan's,  the  belief  that  this  difference  was,  in  se,  pro- 
fonnd  and  important.  In  a  manner  somewhat  oloudf, 
yet  as  a  resnlt  of  methodical  obserratiou,  Boassean 
annprehended  that  the  forces  which  produced  him 
were  sociological  and  economical ;  while  to  himself  he 
fypified  the  great  individual  struggle  with  these 
forces.  He  knew  that  he  was  neurotic  and  saw  what 
early  conditions  had  caused  the  neurosis;  he  knew  that 
he  was  frail  of  physique,  and  yet  industrious.  He  felt 
within  himself  the  presence  of  a  high  creative  imagina- 
tion, and  he  had  faith  in  the  power  of  its  ideas.  Eia 
faith  was  justdfled,  for  he  beheld  the  nations  shaken 
by  the  wind  of  bis  words,  and  he  felt  it  necessary 
that  men  should  know  something  of  what  he  was  and 
whence  his  spirit'" 

It  is  much  the  fashion  to  deciy  Jean  Jacques,  to 
sneer  at  and  to  despise  him,  to  shudder  at  bis  premises 
and  to  cavil  at  his  conclusions.  Morl^,  for  instance, 
finds  that  "The  exaltation  of  the  opening  page  .  .  . 
is  abockii^.  No  monk  or  saint  ever  wrote  anytbii^ 
more  revolting  in  its  barbarous  self -feeling."  ^*' 
There  is  a  virtuouB  indignation  expressed  here  ^^lich 
aavuB  a  thoo^t  too  much  of  Mrs.  Qrundy  to  be 
eonvincing  to  the  critical  mind.  For,  If  we  look  upon 
the  "Confessicais"  &om  one  point  of  view,  we  find 
oiUBelvea  infinitely  in  tiieir  debt.  True,  Cardan  is  the 
first  to  suggest  liiat  by  the  study  of  abnormal  man, 
Bmch  might  be  learned  about  normal  man.    Cardan 
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paaaed  with  the  passmg  of  the  sixteenth  centiir7 ;  and 
niBpected  as  he  was,  both  of  hereby  and  of  madness, 
his  work  has  been  left  locked  within  its  Latin  tomb.*" 

Boosaean  attempted  the  same  task  in  a  living 
t(mgne.  Throngb  him,  throng  his  appeal,  the  ex- 
ceptional person,  the  alypical  child,  the  indiyidaal 
vitfa  the  intense  sensilnlities  or  emotiona,  have  come 
to  be  more  sympathetically  nnderatood.  His  looking- 
within,  it  is  tme,  revealed  mach  that  was  nnbalanced 
and  ugly,  bnt  it  also  revealed  what  was  hnnum  natore, 
and  common  to  all  hmnanity.  The  part  borne  in  hia 
life  by  the  presmire  of  monstrous  social  injustices  is 
differentiated  and  made  plain,  and  this  constitutes  no 
small  part  of  our  indebtedness.  In  fact,  the  rising 
homanitarianism  of  the  present  day  has  been  in- 
flaenced  greatly,  if  not  wholly  prodoced,  t^  Roosseao. 
Modem  child-stndy  and  child-training,  the  endeavcor 
to  help  the  atypical  person  generally,  have  been  aided 
1^  his  showing  uB  himself.  The  facts  are  placed 
vividly  before  ns,  when  he  purges  his  soul  in  all  sin- 
cerity. Hia  introspections  are  properly  balanced  by 
the  historical  method  and  made  constructive  by  the 
antobic^raphieal  intention.^** 

The  imitators  of  Bonsseau  follow  most  often  his 
attention  to  natore,  and  its  reaction  upon  his  own 
aenaibilitieg.  A  nomber  of  dreamers,  led  by  hig  ex- 
ample to  note  their  dreams,  follow  his  footsteps  in  a 
rapturous,  feminized  manner.  Ecstatic  over  monn- 
tains  and  waterfalls,  tiiese  dreamers  lament  and  be- 
moan their  miafortnnes  without  displaying  any  of 
the  robuater  qnalitiee  of  Boussean's  naked  candour. 
Lavater,  Richter,  and  Eotzeboe  in  Oermany;  Ugo 
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Foflcolo  and  Giusti  in  Italy,  are  iustanceB  of  this  type. 

CloBer  to  Boosseaa's  seiise  of  style  ia  that  of  De 
Seoancoiir,  of  whose  "Obermann"***  Oeoi^  Sand 
has  written  an  exquisite  appreciation.  The  founda- 
tion of  De  Senasconr's  book  is  fictitiotu;  its  descrip- 
tive  paasages  resemble,  and  at  momenta  equal,  Boub- 
■ean,  and  by  its  introspection  it  is  the  forerunner  of 
Amiel.  "Je  m'  interrogerai,"  writes  Obermann,  "je 
m'  obserrerai,  je  sonderai  ce  coeur  .  .  .  je  determin- 
oai  ce  que  je  snis. ' '  ^**  The  resnlt  in  thia  instance 
jxpon  the  self -analyst  is  particularly  destractive;  his 
lack  of  mental  vitality  renders  him  incapable  of  ac- 
tion. Tears  slip  by  filled  with  a  sense  of  infinite 
illnsion;  this  feeling  extends  even  to  his  nearest 
friends.  Withal,  he  is  nnqidet  and  sad,  yet,  in  the 
manner  of  the  nenrasthenie,  even  the  sadness  has  but 
little  meaning,  while  everything  in  life  seems  vague 
and  trivial.  The  book's  vogue  was  taken  as  an  indi- 
cation of  that  TMittdie  du  giide,  which  was  echoed  by 
Al&ed  de  Musset,'*'  Baudelaire,  and  the  lesser 
ByroiiiBts. 

The  twentieth-century  mind  looking  back  over  the 
nineteenth,  is  at  times  inclined  to  wonder  how  much  of 
the  so-called  Byronism  was  duo  to  Byron.'**  The 
Byronic  attitude  is  supposed  to  include  all  possible 
introspective  egotism,  yet  Lord  Morley  is  at  hand  to 
pCHitt  out  the  fundamentally  objective  character  of  the 
poet  and  his  activities.'**  Study  of  his  journals  and 
memoranda — ^whieb  are  all  that  remain  of  the  de- 
stn^ed  memoir — display  an  introspection  generally 
constructive  and  wdl  balanced.  Of  his  work,  he 
wiitefl  that  it  will  be  "a  kind  of  guide-iKwt  ...  to 
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prevent  B(nne  of  the  liw  ivhicli  will  be  told  and  de- 
stroy some  which  have  been  told  already."'"  No 
doubt  his  expressed  wish  that  Lady  Byron  ahoald  be 
his  reader,  is  responsible  for  his  intention  to  be  f sitli- 
ful  and  sincere.'** 

The  "Detached  Thoughts"  display  a  remarkable 
keenness  and  justice  in  their  aelf-obeervation.  "My 
paasiona  were  developed  vei^  early,"  he  writes,  "pep- 
haps  this  was  one  of  the  reasons  which  caused  the  an- 
ticipated melancholy  of  my  thou^^ts. ' '  "•  The 
"Journal,"  however,  is  more  melodramatic,  more 
typically  Byronic.  One  catches  the  morbid  mood, 
one  feels  the  scribbler  at  work.  Nightmares  are  made 
much  of;  there  are  such  phrases  as  "Dgh,  how  my 
blood  chilledl"  and  the  "Eeighos"  of  the  blood-and- 
thonder  schooL 

The  contrast  between  Byron  and  Shelley  in  this 
regard  is  curious  and  iUuminating.  With  all  his 
melodrama,  Byron's  self -study  mafaa  an  attempt  at 
candour,  fulness,  and  method.  Shelley,  on  the  con- 
trary (whose  opinion  of  Bonsseau's  "Confesaions" 
has  not  been  foi^tten),  found  the  truth  during  all 
his  life  to  be  an  unpleasant  surprise,  because  things 
as  they  are  were  such  an  ugly  contrast  to  things  aa 
Shelly  thought  they  oi^ht  to  be.  His  nature  seemed 
incapable  of  self-understanding,  just  as  we  read  in 
his  letters  that  it  was  incapable  also  of  understanding 
others.  He  was  vividly  Tniirtjt.lmTi  in  his  estimatea  of 
the  character  of  almost  every  one  with  whom  he  came 
into  close  contact, — Harriet  and  Eliza  Westlvook,  Miss 
Hitchener,  Hogg,  Claire  Clairmont,  Byron  himself."^ 
To  the  end,  he  retains  his  "colossal  power  of  self- 
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deception, ' '  as  Arnold  eaUa  it ;  he  remains  the  eapreme 
example  of  a  man  ontoached  by  the  modem  wave  of 
sabjectiTe  and  introspectave  philosophy. 
(^'The  sabjective  mDvement,"  says  Caird,  "indicates 
a  relatiTe  advance  in  man's  consciousness  of  him- 
self .  .  .  for  although  the  mind  tamed  back  npon 
itself  may  become  troubled  and  unhealthy,  yet  its  pain 
■ad  diseage  are  necessary  steps  in  the  way  of  a  higher 
Ufe."*"") 

This  "^atiTe  advance  Shelley  never  made ;  with 
the  result  that  he  eaosed  quite  as  mncb  saffering  as 
thrnigh  he  had  been  an  nntbinMng  sensoalist  of  the 
Cellini  type.  One  cannot  forget  poor,  silly,  little 
Harriet  writing,  in  a  gost  of  admiration,  how  Mrs. 
Kngent  was  there, ' '  talking  with  Percy  about  virtue ! ' ' 
And  one  notes  honniiB  total  lack  of  self-study  and 
self -understanding  caused  Shelley  to  dash  himself  to 
pieces  against  the  disapproval  of  a  world,  not  so  much 
more  moral  as  more  subjective,  and  thus  unable  to 
see  why  Shelley  could  not  see  what  Shelley  really  was.^ 
With  what  different  and  deepened  feelii^  do  we  read 
the  letters  of  that  sheltered  recluse  and  poet,  Mrs. 
Browning,  filled,  as  they  are,  with  the  most  delicate 
and  joBt  self -observation  I  "I  have  lived  only  in- 
wardly," ahe  says,  "or  with  sorrow  for  a  strong  emo- 
tion ...  my  heart  in  books  and  in  poetry  ...  my 
experience  in  reveries." '" 

If  this  modem  subjectivity  be  an  advance  in  the 
gain  of  tmth,  we  owe  it  to  Ronsseau.  But  the 
tventieth-centnry  mind  under  modem  science  has  car- 
ried the  faculty  of  introspection  far  beyond  that  of 
the  eighteenth,  and  into  details  which  escaped  Jean 
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Jaoques.  Moreover,  H^e  matoal  interchaoge  of  lai>- 
gnages  and  literatures  has  developed  a  type  of 
greater  sensitiTeiieaB  to  all  moods  and  to  aU  ahadw  of 
ih<mght\ 

The  rMently  published  noteboobg  of  EmerBon  fore- 
shadow many  of  the  newer  preoccupations,  by  meana 
of  an  intellect  possessing  the  fresh  classic  quality, 
though  in  novel  surroundings.  His  tendency  toward 
philosophical  mysticism  has  more  importance  for  the 
reader  when  a  perusal  of  these  joomals  indicates  its 
source.  Over  and  over  again  the  young  Emerson 
makes  note  of  the  influence  upon  his  mind  of  the  Neo- 
Platonista,  especially  Produs,  by  whom  his  thought 
and  st^le  were  colored.  Those  passages  entitied  "My* 
self,"  display  some  of  the  acuteuess  of  the  modem 
scientiflc  self -study,  if  ezproBsed  in  an  outworn  poeti- 
cal manner.'"*  He  records  his  exaltation  under  the 
stimuluB  of  nature  and  literature,  with  the  depression 
arising  from  his  wavering  health.  Deep  religious 
feeling  pervades  many  of  the  entries.  "I  am  to  give 
my  soul  to  Ood,  and  to  withdraw  from  sin  and  the 
world,"  '*'  he  wrote;  and  we  know,  kept  that  resolu- 
tion. 

An  entry  made  on  his  nineteenth  birthday  forms 
a  valuable  aid  to  an  understanding  of  the  man.  This 
youth  writes  of  "a  goading  sense  of  emptiness  and 
wasted  capacity,"  but  grants  himta-lf  "an  intellectual 
stature  above  the  common."  Of  his  affections,  be 
notes:  "A  blank,  my  lord.  .  .  .  Ui^euerons,  selfish, 
cautious  and  cold,  ...  I  yet  wish  to  be  romantio. 
There  is  not  one  being  to  whom  I  am  attached  with 
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warm  and  entire  devotion. ' '  '**  No  doubt  such 
"frightfol  eonfeasiong"  are  exae^rated;  yet  they  de- 
fine that  lack  of  homan  warmth  which  underlay  hii 
whole  philoK^hy.  If  he  was  not  to  remain  the  "bar- 
ren  and  desolate  eonl"***  he  called  himself;  yet  he 
knew  his  weakness.  Later,  he  notes  that  he  lacked 
strong  reasoning  power ;  "*  in  other  respects  his  in- 
tellect Be&na  to  have  made,  in  a  single  year,  gigantic 
strides  toward  greatness. 

Modem  self-study,  however,  is  not  typically  seen 
in  a  mind  like  Emerson's,  whose  calibre  and  character 
are  those  of  the  past.  The  "Journal"  of  Henri- 
Charles  Amiel,"*  to  certain  temperaments,  has  car- 
ried an  infinitely  greater  aid  and  suggestiTeneas. 
Many  see  in  him  a  true  example  of  the  highest  in- 
trospection, for,  while  he  paused  to  watch  himself, 
he  expressed  what  he  saw  in  words  of  the  most  accu- 
rately delicate  beaufy.  The  effect  of  the  book  was  im- 
mediate ;  ^"  there  are  those  to  whom  it  has  seemed 
to  voice  the  very  rhythm  of  life.  The  style  was  so 
senative,  so  flexible,  so  full,  that  one  read  on  in  a  sort 
of  bewilderment,  as  a  traveller  might  behold,  on  either 
side  of  his  path,  the  strange  charms  of  a  new  country. 

In  her  admirable  "Introduction  to  the  Journal," 
Mrs.  Ward  calls  Amiel  "the  brother  of  Obermann," 
but  to  our  minds  there  seems  little  real  brotherhood 
between  the  eighteenth  and  the  nineteenth  centuries. 
Amiel  himself  wrote  that  he  resembled  "that  eternal 
self-chronicler,  Maine  de  Biran,"  whose  introspective 
experiments  had  so  little  snccees,  at  least  on  the  posi- 
tive ride.    What  Amiel  did  not  take  from  French 
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psychology,  he  drew  from  the  Germaii  subjective  phi* 
losopbers,  and  the  combination  served  to  heighten  f  sr 
beyond  the  average  his  power  of  "looking  within." 
While  he  ia  "the  spectator  of  his  life-drama,"  he,  too, 
like  Cardan,  like  Obermann,  or  any  other  nearas- 
thenic,  brings  with  him,  into  the  world-theatre,  that 
strained  sense  of  universal  iUosion. 

Nor  did  his  tendency  to  constant  personal  analysis 
fail  of  destructive  effect  Confidence  he  always 
lacked.  "That  energetic  subjectivity  which  has  faith 
in  itself,"  he  observes,  "is  unknown  to  me."  "I 
have  never  felt  any  inward  assurance  of  genius  .  .  . 
what  dreams  I  have  are  all  vague  and  indefinite." 
How  different  the  note  struck  by  that  Italian  doctor 
struggling  against  a  host  of  difficulties  unknown  to 
modem  Uveal  "I  have  lived  to  mysdf,"  cried  Car* 
dan,  "so  far  as  has  been  permitted  to  me,  and  in 
the  hope  of  the  future  I  have  despised  the  present  * '  "* 

The  self-diatmst  of  Amiel  was  based  on  his  self- 
knowledge.  He  was  undecided  and  overscrupulous: 
discouragement  and  ennui  early  laid  hold  on  faim. 
Moreover,  he  was  one  of  those  unfortunate  beings 
whom  nature  has  so  stinted  of  vitality  that  the  mere 
demands  of  daily  life  draw  too  heavily  upon  them,  and 
they  shrink  fearfully  from  the  greater  demands  of 
emotion,  or  of  ambition.  To  such  an  one,  ajiy  creative 
work  is  undertaken  at  a  heavy  price.  Thought  alone, 
to  Amiel,  was  immense  and  satisfying;  practical  life 
seemed  but  to  terrify  him.  He  was  perpetually  pre- 
paring for  a  work  which  he  had  never  the  energy  to 
b^in.    "I  play  scales  as  it  were,"  he  writes;  "I  run 
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dp  and  down  my  instnuoent,  I  train  my  hand  .  .  . 
but  the  work  itself  remains  tmachieved  .  .  .  and  my 
eneigy  is  swallowed  np  in  a  kind  of  barren  onriosity." 
Such  a  nature,  like  Balzac'a  artist,*"  has  spent  its 
force  in  experiment,  and  has  none  left  for  the  ap- 
pointed task.  Hence  Amiel's  langaor  and  ennui, 
the  sense  of  emptiness  which  caused  him  to  lose  him- 
tslf  in  the  mists  of  philosophical  speculation.  ' '  What 
interested  me  most  in  myself,"  he  notes,  "has  been 
the  pleasure  of  having  under  my  hand  a  person  in 
whom,  as  an  authentic  specimen  of  human  nature, 
I  could  follow  ...  all  the  metamorphoses,  the  se- 
eret  thoughts,  the  heart-beats,  the  temptations  of 
bnmanity."  To  himsdt,  he  is  continually  as  "a  win- 
dow open  upon  the  mystery  of  the  world."  At  mo* 
meats  there  flnttets  across  his  page  one  of  those  deli- 
cate moods,  vhoee  description  defies  our  grosser  analy- 
ns,  but  which  Amiel  beholds  in  all  its  tenuous  irides- 
cence: "I  csn  find  no  words  for  wliat  I  feeL  My 
consciousnees  is  withdrawn  into  myself.  I  hear  my 
heart  beating  and  my  life  passing."  Andagain:  "TiSy 
sensible  consciousness  is  concentrated  upon  this  ideal 
itandiDg-point  .  .  .  whence  one  hears  th$  impetuous 
paoage  of  time,  rnahing  and  foaming  as  it  flows  out 
into  the  changeless  ocean  of  eternity." 

Amiel  has  served  ub  here  as  an  example  of  pure  and 
heightened  introspection,  but  his  journal  is  also  a 
record  of  his  religions  feeling.  This  feeling  links  him 
irith  the  mystics  of  the  past — ^notably  Richard  of  St. 
^etor,  with  whom  he  has  many  points  of  likeness. 
His  religion  is  of  the  metaphysical,  mystical  type^ 
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Haged  hy  bia  Gemum  heritage,  and  1b  nowlieTfl  bo  in- 
tense, emotionall;,  as  the  introepectica)  by  which  it 
was  acoompanied. 

Minor  ^pes  of  the  modem  developed  self-observer 
are  many,  and  fall  nnder  varions  claasiflcations. 
Those  who  watch  their  own  processes  should  be  con- 
sidered at  the  moment  rather  than  the  aoientifie  self- 
■tadents  who  merely  survey  themselves  as  they  would 
study  a  crystal  of  definite  character  and  fixed  shape. 
The  great  latter-day  antolnt^raphers,  Harriet  Mar- 
tineau,  Mill,  Spenoer,  and  others,  are  among  these 
last,  and  have  famished  ua  with  the  best  mesna  of 
examining  the  modem  scientific  movement  Yet  the 
smaller  group  of  the  purely  introspective  most  not  be 
overlooked.  Their  observations  form  at  least  a  solid 
basis  "in  a  world  most  of  whose  other  facts  have  at 
some  time  tottered  in  the  breath  of  philosophic 
doubt. ' '  '*•  The  reader  is  referred  to  such  books  as  the 
"Journals"  of  Eug&iie  and  Maurice  de  QuSrio,  to 
that  of  Marie  Bashkirtsev,  and  to  such  collections  of 
letters  as  Mirim^'s,  Bakao's,  and  the  Brownings,  if 
he  is  interested  in  the  further  manifestations  of  this 


As  we  torn  to  review  the  names  in  this  section,  we 
feel  the  justice  of  that  view  by  which  the  introspective 
nature  has,  since  the  d^  of  Protagoras,  been  linked 
with  morMd  c<mditions.  Certainly,  Montaigne,  Car- 
dan, Rousseau,  De  Senanoour,  Amiel,  are  not  the  types 
of  health.  Yet  there  are  very  striking  exceptions  to 
this  rule.  Take  that  ertraordinary  family  of  Et^^Ush 
Quakers,  the  Gumeys  of  Earlham,^^  and  note  bow 
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&e  coaaection  between  intiroepection  and  fiicklioesa  ia 
amtradicted  by  tbe  facts  of  their  Mvea.  Both  descrip- 
tioDs  and  portraits  of  tbe  membera  of  this  family  show 
than  to  have  possessed  an  ontisaal  degree  of  physical 
beauty  and  vigor,  health  and  iBtelligence.  The  gal- 
lery of  miniatDres  shows  one  lovely  yonng  face  after  ' 
another.  Their  family  history  radiates  cheerfulness, 
Bctivity,  and  high  spirits.  They  went  fox-honting, 
a  elnster  of  pretty  girls,  in  "pink"  coats,  which  at 
that  time  no  tenet  of  the  Society  of  FriendB  forbade 
them  to  wear.  They  were  never  idle,  liiey  were  mach 
outdoors;  they  danced  and  gave  dinners  and  were  as 
gay  as  their  neighbors.  With  all  this,  the  deepest, 
the  most  introspective  and  intense  religions  life 
fonned  the  primary  occnpation  of  that  family.  Each 
member  kept  an  introspective  joomal,  and  one  of 
tbese  (Baehel's)  nms  to  seventeen  qnarto  volumes. 
As  each  grew  to  matnrity,  Haa  religious  sentiment 
shaped  itself  variously,  retaining  a  nniform  stand' 
ard  of  goodness  and  zeaL  The  nnique  condition  ex- 
isted among  them,  in  that  their  individoal  changes  of 
creed  caused  no  Ineak  in  their  family  harmony.  All 
show  balance  and  self-control.  Mrs.  Fiy  records  the 
death  of  her  beloved  sister,  Friscilla  Oumey,  as  "a 
sweet  time,"  and  her  account  reads  with  the  calm 
Mlemmly  of  a  church  service. 

From  childhood,  the  Gumeys  were  in  the  habit  of 
noting  every  passing  mood.  Meditation  and  journalis- 
ing were  two  family  dt^mas ;  a  part  of  each  day  was 
*et  aside,  and  absolute  truthfolnesB  was  exacted,  even 
althon^  the  elders  did  not  demand  to  read  the  result. 
One  is  tempted  to  linger  over  the  naivetS  and  charm 
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of  these  entries.  "I  feel  this  evening,"  writes 
Bichenda,  "in  a  most  comfortable  mind.  ...  I  really 
felt  tine  pleasure  while  I  was  eating  an  excellent  apple 
padding.  ...  I  walked  by  myself  about  the  fields, 
with  the  most  melancholy,  del^htful  feelings,  re- 
flecting on  a  fatore  state."  "As  I  went  down  the 
dance  yesterday, '  *  writes  her  sister  Louisa,  ' '  I 
thonght  of  Heaven  and  of  God."  One  of  the  broth- 
ers, John  James,  enters  in  his  diary  a  series  of  qnes- 
tiona  for  the  purpose  of  systematic  self-examinatiou ; 
while  the  elder  sister  Catherine,  who  left  the  So- 
ciety to  join  the  English  Church,  analyzes  at  length 
the  efFect  which  Butler's  "Analogy"  had  on  her  re- 
ligious views.  This  useful,  happy,  and  amiable  fam- 
ily serves  to  remind  us  that^e  introspective  habit 
is  by  no  means  necessarily  destructive.  When  the 
inner  life  of  an  individual  is  fall  of  vitality,  the  in- 
trospection is  often  a  natural  means  of  preserving 
that  vitality.  As  a  group,  the  Friends  have  always 
possessed  it;  nor  can  it  be  shown  to  have  interfered 
with  their  output  of  practical  achievement.  Worldly 
interests  rarely  suffered  at  their  hands ;  and  their  tend- 
ency to  self-observBtioQ  was,  in  most  oases,  a  construc- 
tive factor  in  their  lives. 

There  is  another  sense  in  which  an  introspectave 
nature  m^  be  at  its  best  during  its  introspectionB; 
since  the  light  will  be  east  into  any  morbid  shadows  by 
any  honest  effort  at  self-understanding.  '  The  name  of 
the  late  Oscar  Wilde,  during  his  lifetime  and  before 
the  tragedy  which  closed  it,  was  linked  in  men's  mind 
with  the  world's  poseun.  The  cleverness  of  his  work 
and  its  aesthetic  finish  hardly  atoned  for  its  insincerity. 
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its  perversitr,  and  its  exaggerated  pose.  Had  death 
bat  orertafcen  him  in  time,  he  might  easily  have  gone 
down  into  the  ages  along  with  Qeorge  Bmmmell,  or 
William  Beckford,  or  the  Coant  de  St.  Germain, — 
and  little  would  have  remained  bat  a  poem  or  two,  a 
bon-mot,  the  tradition  of  a  Bonflower  in  a  velvet  coat 
But  life  is  a  ruthless  dramatist,  who  startles  as  withont 
componction.  From  this  figure — cast  into  the  tortnre- 
ehamber  of  her  grimmest  forces,  crime  and  shame  and 
judgment, — ^there  rises  a  poignant  cry  "out  of  the 
depths."  Strange,  that  the  most  sincere  piece  of 
self -study  of  our  day  should  have  come  from  the  least 
sincere  writer,  that  this  most  religious  of  modern  soul- 
stndies  should  be  the  work  of  the  most  pagan  of  mod- 
em soolsl 

The  "De  Profundis"  was  written  in  prison  during 
Uie  last  years  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Mention  of 
it  should  fitly  brii^  this  long  survey  to  a  close.  Its 
style  is  not  always  free  from  phrase  and  paradox, 
{"I  went  down  the  primrose  path  to  the  sound  of 
flutes"'**),  and  the  author  exaggerates  his  position 
in  contemporary  letters  by  comparing  himsdf  to 
Byron.  But  his  work  is  much  more  than  an  exposi- 
tion of  personal  vanity ;  and  it  is  in  no  sense  an  apol- 
ogy. The  absence  of  weak  excuse  helps  to  make  it  the 
most  inspiring  study  of  the  effects  of  suffering  upon 
character  that  we  possess  in  English.  "In  the  begin- 
ning Grod  made  a  world  for  each  separate  man,  and  in 
that  world,  which  is  within  us,  we  should  seek  to  live. 
...  I  must  say  to  myself  that  I  ruined  myself  and 
that  nobody  great  or  small  can  be  mined  except  by 
his  own  hand."  ""    These  words  express  a  truth  which 
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cannot  be  reached  save  through  the  bitterest  ezperi' 
ences,  while  to  have  realized  it  ia  almost  to  have  freed 
one's  self  from  their  worst  lattemeas. 

"There  is  only  one  thing  left  for  me  now,  absolute 
hHQiility. ' '  "*  This  realization  ia  the  saving  grace  of 
the  man  who  wrote ;  nor  is  there  anything  in  literatore 
doeer  to  tmth  than  his  own  analysts  of  the  reasons 
for  bis  faU.  He  was,  indeed,  "that  man,  who,  wishing 
to  write  about  everything,  most  know  everything,"  *** 
of  Balzac.  His  belief  in  reconstmction  through  sof- 
fering  is  reiterated  in  a  noble  mnsio  of  language ;  for 
he,  who  began  life  by  turning  his  back  on  all  sorrow, 
had  now  come  to  feel  "that  sorrow  is  the  most  sensi- 
tive of  all  created  things."***  "Nothii^  seems  to 
me,"  he  writes,  "of  the  smallest  value  except  what 
one  gets  out  of  one's  self.  ...  I  have  got  to  make 
everything  that  has  happened  to  me  good  for  me. ' '  In 
the  crucible  of  humility  and  suffering  some  of  the 
shame  has  been  paired  away ;  the  sketch  ends  in  the 
renewal  of  hope,  of  life,  of  beaaty, — ^if  upon  other 
terms.  The  mere  composition  has  been  an  aid  to  the 
spirit  of  hope,  "since  it  is  by  utterance  that  we  live." 

A  communication  such  as  the  "De  Profnndis" 
brings  nearer  the  sense  of  human  dependence.  Each 
one  of  us  is  forced  by  inexorable  law  to  pass  on  to  the 
race  the  result  of  his  experience.  An  identical  im- 
pulse moved  Augustin  or  Descartes,  as  it  moved 
Ab^lard  or  Wilde.  For  many  centnries,  introspec- 
tion has  been  the  instrument  in  the  hand  of  this  im- 
pulse; and  as  an  instrumoit,  it  has  not  been  found 
more  imperfect  than  the  other  means  through  which 
humanity  strives  continually  to  attain  the  tmth. 
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As  we  approach  the  edf-stady  more  nearly,  it  be- 
comes evident  that  Bome  adequate  plan  for  its  aorvey 
uraat  be  formalated.  The  documents  themselves  are 
varioDS  as  the  personalities  responsible  for  them; 
while  the  matter  they  contain  is  so  scattered  and  so 
heterogeneous,  that  the  task  of  sifting  it  seems  at  first 
Bgbt  to  be  as  hopeless  as  the  task  which  Venus  set 
before  Psyche.*  The  temptation,  to  which  many 
vorkera  in  this  field  have  yielded,  is  to  make  use  of 
separate  records  as  instances,  to  cull  here  and  there 
the  striking  example,  omittii^  the  commonplace;  to 
■dect,  in  a  word,  only  those  cases  which  serve  to 
sapport  their  special  theory.  Such  method  is  quite 
impossible  in  the  case  of  the  present  volume.  If  this 
is  to  be  an  inductive  study  from  all  the  obtainable 
facts,  then  a  claaaification  tinder  different  heads  is 
natorally  the  first  step.  Ere  we  set  to  work  to  make 
this  classification,  let  us  glance  at  the  main  charac- 
teristics of  the  records,  in  the  light  of  those  fnnda- 
meutal  causes  which  have  just  been  discnased. 

CThat  all  religious  self-studies  have  been  produced 
the  confeBsion-motive  workiDg  along  with  the 
toideni^  toward  introspection,  would  seem  to  have 
beea  the  oondnsion  arrived  at  by  an  investigation 
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into  these  basic  principles.  The  wiali  to  "tell  all 
about  it"  prodnces  a  necessary  "looUng-vithin"  to 
see  what  there  is  to  teU.  lUpon  the  web  of  a  fabric 
whose  warp  and  woof  seem  to  be  always  woven  from 
the  same  threads,  there  is  a  design  wonderfully  varied 
and  complex,  in  colors  often  strange  and  new.  Jost 
as  the  Polynenan  tapa,  at  the  first  glance,  seems  to 
show  in  its  pattern  a  purely  individual  caprice,  yet, 
when  studied,  its  design  will  be  found  to  contain  ele- 
ments tribal,  hereditary,  even  national,  and  iadividaal 
only  as  they  are  combined — so  it  is  with  these  narra- 
tives. Their  individual  qualitiefl  mi^  readily  be  dif- 
ferentiated, they  lie  rather  in  arrangement  tihan  in 
motif.  All  come  under  the  sway  of  the  same  social 
and  p^chological  influences,  such  as  group-contagion, 
imitation,  social  conditions,  and  changes  in  belief.  In 
addition,  there  are  always  a  few  which  are  purely 
the  outcome  of  the  creative  instinct,  the  result  of 
genius.  These  form  the  main  motifs  in  the  design  of 
the  religiooB  confession ;  and  one  most  examine  them 
well  if  he  would  understand  the  often  elaborate  fig- 
ures of  which  they  form  an  intricate  and  essential 
part 

Crhat  human  nature  does  not  take  an  account  of 
itself  when  in  a  state  of  repose  and  equipoise,  appears 
obvious;  change  therefore  is  the  first  law  of  the  re- 
ligious confession.  Once  his  poise  is  disturbed  the 
subject  tends  to  ask  himself :  What  am  I T  and  whence 
these  changes  t    "> 

The  ardently  pious  mind,  having  passed  through  a 
crisis  caused  either  by  a  shifting  of  bis  religious  point 
of  view  ■  or  t^  the  actual  birth  of  a  feeling  unknown 
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before,*  reaches  a  pause  of  comparatiTe  calm  whence 
two  impolses  arise-C  If  the  condition  be  one  of  peace 
and  j(^, — ^whieh,  temporarily,  it  is  apt  to  be, — he  U 
filled  with  a  desire  to  eomnmnicate  and  to  expren 
his  happiness.  Using  his  own  phrase,  he  longs  "to 
bear  testimony  to  the  goodness  of  Qod";  and  his  con- 
fession thereopon  becomes  the  Aagustuiian  "Ccmfes- 
7'  m  of  praise."*) 
Uore  frequently  it  happens  that  the  storm  through 
which  his  Bonl  has  jnst  passed  has  been  severe  enough 
to  ahake  the  very  fonndatious  of  the  mind  with  un- 
certainty  and  terror.  To  review  it  apon  paper,  to 
re-trace  the  circnmstances  of  his  conversion  and  thus 
reassure  himsdf  of  its  blessed  existence,  is  a  means  of 
eetabliahing  that  serenity,  of  which,  even  now,  he  is  by 
no  means  certain.*  If  he  has  friends,  family,  follow- 
ere,  he  is  eagerly  desiroos  that  they  siiall  witness  his 
conflict  and  appreciate  the  worth  of  his  victory.*  It 
is  more  than  important  to  him  that  the  world  should 
know  he  is  not  now  what  he  was  before.  N 

Of  inspiration,  of  genios,  at  this  crins,  onr  mention 
may  be  bat  brief.  Such  cases,  at  best,  are  all  too 
few.  Nevertheless,  it  were  well  to  repeat  that  the 
great  religions  leaders,  by  the  very  fact  of  their 
genins,  must  needs  leave  behind  them  some  systematic 
personal  data.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  most  of  them 
have  done  ao;  and  snch  material  has  been  left  in 
various  forms,  in  sermon '  or  parable,'  diary '  or  rave. 
lation.^'  Since  tb^  have  prevailed  as  leaders  Isi^^ 
through  the  force  of  personality,  to  impress  that 
personality  as  much  as  possible,  becomes  an  inevi- 
table duty  of  their  sacred  mission.    No  religious 
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leader  has  succeeded — nor  could  he  hope  to  sricceed 
— ^without  a  plentifol  use  of  the  "I."  His  gen- 
ins  moat  make  its  direct  personal  appeal.  And  in 
these  later  days  this  personal  appeal  mtut  be  printed 
if  it  wonld  reach  a  wider  endience,  sneh  as  earlier 
gathered  to  hear  him  when  he  preached  to  them 
upon  a  monntain,**  or  nnder  a  sacred  tree,'*  or  in 
the  market-place  of  a  Qredan  tity.^  He  may  leave 
this  appeal  only  in  his  letters  to  intimate  friends  and 
disciples ;  '*  or  in  a  diary  to  which,  under  the  seal 
of  a  cypher,  he  confided  his  combats  and  discourage- 
ments ;  **  yet  often  there  will  be  present,  even  in  these 
private  forms,  an  autobiographical  intention  showing 
his  instinctive  desire  that  the  record  should  aarvlTe 
him,  that  it  ehould  be  read. 

But  genius  is  genius,  and  for  one  Fox,  for  one  Wes- 
ley, there  are  many  Woolmans  and  Hansons.  Of  the 
asteroids  which  circle  about  genius  as  about  a  lomi- 
nary,  some  merely  reflect  bis  light,  while  others  will  be 
iound  to  shed  a  paler  light  all  their  own.  The  forma- 
tion of  groups  in  boman  society  differs  little  from 
the  group-habit  of  the  cosmos.  Laws  governing  this 
formation  have  received  some  attention  in  a  former 
volume,'*  though  in  a  wider  and  more  general  con> 
nectiou,  and  were  therein  shown  to  follow  the  princi- 
ples obtaining  in  the  formation  of  all  crowda  (  The 
Gonfessant,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  completely  subject 
to  what  has  been  termed  "the  law  of  the  mental  nmty 
of  crowds";"  and  is  mneh  affected  by  contagion/ 

The  particular  groups  through  which  we  may  study 
these  typical  conditions  readily  occur  to  the  mind.  ' 
Such  are  the  Oottesfreunde,  in  fourteenth-century 
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Geimsny;  the  Ei^isb  Quakers  gronpecl  around  the 
leadership  of  George  Fox;  the  English  Methodists 
siinil&rly  grouped  around  John  Wesley ;  the  Scottish 
aeventeenth-centory  Pietists ;  the  French  Port-Boyal- 
isto;  the  American  Mormons.  The  family  likeness 
shown  by  the  individnal  membeFB  of  these  closters 
is  safficiently  striking  to  demoostrste  the  closeness 
of  the  tie  betveen  them.  Nor  mnst  one  forget  what 
Sainte-Benve  is  at  some  pains  to  remind  os;  that 
ontil  modem  days  the  infiuence  of  Angnstin  was 
manifest  not  OTer  one,  but  over  all  types  of  the  crea- 
tive religions  mind.^^  Aogostin  was  in  fact  "a  great 
onpire  divided  among  such  distingnisbed  heirs  as 
Ualebranche,  Bossuet,  and  F^elon."  Already  have 
we  noticed  in  another  section  the  breadth  of  that  king- 
dom, which  includes  him  irtio  was  named  as  the  fimt 
of  the  modems. 

A  general  study  of  religious  movements  will  serve 
to  confirm  our  impression  of  the  part  played  therein 
by  group-contagion.  Inevitably  one  returns  to  the 
importance  of  the  personal  elenwnt ;  and  to  the  need, 
felt  "by  every  religions  leader,  of  making  that  elenent 
prevail  The  means  lay  at  hand  ever  since  the  print- 
ing-press stood  ready  to  cany  the  Qospd  among  the 
Gentiles.  Through  this  means,  the  freshness  and 
force  of  the  original  emotion  will  have  all  the  weight 
that  the  leader  can  give  to  it,  will  create  new  centres 
of  that  emotion  and  charge  them  with  new  energy. 

a  this  religious  leader  be  a  mystic  of  the  ancient 
m, — a  Teresa,  or  a  Mme.  Gnyon — she  is  ni^^  to 
^expression  through  the  influence  of  the  confessional. 
(If  he  he  a  reformer  like  Fox  or  Swedeuboig,  the  motive 
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of  self-preservation  acta  as  a  strong  iooeDtive ;  for  saeh 
a  leader  muat  leave  an  image  of  himself  upon  the 
printed  page,  so  that  hu  foUowera  may  be  cheered 
when  he  has  left  them<^^LXf  the  conditions  surround- 
ing him  have  been  those  of  auocess,  this  motive  may 
be  weakened,  the  diary  or  the  day-book  may  be  briefer 
and  more  formal  Tim  is  to  be  seen  in  the  case  of 
the  Wesleya,  whose  personal  saccess  was  so  overpow- 
ering. But  such  SQceess  is,  after  all,  not  common ;  the 
religions  reformer  is  apt  to  die  while  stiU  oneertain 
aa  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  miasionA 
fThe  exact  relation  of  the  ctrnfeaaant  to  his  gronp 
is  one  not  ea^y  to  determine ;  sjnoe  he  ia  chary  of  ma- 
terial serviceable  to  that  end.)  Individuality  is  ever 
jealons;  and  a  confessant  disukes  to  admit  big  con- 
formity to  any  existing  pattern.  He  ia  apt,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  protest  londly  his  entire  originality,  and 
to  cry  that  the  extent  of  his  candour  in  aelf-revelation 
has  never  been  before  attempted.''  Style  ia  at  times 
the  only  link  which  appears  to  bind  him  to  the  other 
members  of  his  gronp.  Usually  he  will  describe  the 
■odal  conditions  anrronndbg  himself  and  the  circnm- 
Btanees  of  his  belief,  thus  displaying  the  strength  of 
the  religions  infln^ace  to  i^ioh  he  has  been  expoaed. 
In  the  earlier  confeesaons  this  may  only  be  done  in- 
directly; we  nu^  have  lost  mnch  because  of  the  si- 
lence of  Aogastin,  eonoenung  all  these  matters. 
/The  force  of  gronp-contagion  is  almost  always  un- 
derestimated. The  great  religions  leader  is  far  too 
often  treated  as  an  isolated  phenomenon,  when,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  he  is  almost  never  an  isolated  phe- 
nomenon.   There  seems  to  prevail  the  opinion  that 
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be  woold  become  Usb  importftnt  and  lee  worthy  if  this 
trath  were  known.  ^ActnaUr,  this  ia  not  the  case. 
Joan  of  Arc  *"  has  ^ot  been  rendered  less  estraordi- 
naiy  beeanae  ahe  ia  now  ahomi  to  have  been  but  one 
of  many  seers  of  viaiona  and  hearers  of  voices,  all  eager 
to  aid  in  qnieting  their  distracted  coontr/.  Is  Christ 
leas  wonderful  becanae  of  John  the  Baptist  T  Religion, 
as  one  of  the  more  conunnnicable  anotions,  postolates 
tbe  existmce  of  a  leader  or  leaders  and  a  group  of  fol- 
lowers; some  of  whom  may  possess  talent  and  force 
enoogh  to  become  leaders  in  their  torn,  and  to  set  np  a 
farther  gronp-contagion.  This  ia  as  trae  of  later  liter- 
ary groups,  as  of  the  earlier  ctoaters  who  listened  and 
f c^wed  the  man  himself. 

The  main  dusters  of  confessanta  are  thickest  dur- 
ing  and  after  the  upheavals  of  the  Beformatian. 
Those  documents  which  exist  earlier  come  from  con- 
Tonts  and  monasteries,  and  their  character  is  largely 
predetenoined  by  their  surromidinga.  Bearing  all 
the  TOBxka  of  an  early  simplici^  and  credulity,  they 
are  of  great  value,  for  by  means  of  these  records  may 
be  studied  the  whole  of  medieval  mysticism,  and  in 
particular  that  state  known  as  aanctiflcataon,  so  vehe- 
ment^ discussed  to-day.  Bnt  as  nuclei,  as  definite 
groups,  these  records  cannot  be  considered  with  any 
jnadee,  since  tiie  countries  and  the  periods  of  time 
vhich  they  cover  are  too  wide  for  satisfactory  clasai- 
flcation. 

Let  ua  rather  direct  our  attention,  for  the  moment, 
to  the  tTpical  record-groups  of  the  Protestant  sects. 
The  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  century  pietistic  re- 
vivalB  farniah  an  abundance  of  material  toward  the 
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ctadf  of  these  relU^oos  tamilieB;  not  the  least  impor- 
tant of  which  lies  in  their  strong  individaality  and 
marked  commonal  feeling.  The  English  Qoakera,  the 
lat«r  English  Methodists,  possess  striking  group-char- 
aoteristics,  and  are  wholly  accessible  for  the  purpose 
of  comparatiTe  study.  An  examination  of  them,  as 
groups,  will  form  a  useful  background  to  ottr  further 
consideratiou  of  their  individual  examples. 

Although  John  Wesley  left  no  autobiography  and 
although  bis  journal  is  by  no  means  so  LntroBpective  as 
many  another,  yet  he  understood  in  the  fullest  measure 
how  important  was  this  method  of  perpetuating  a  re- 
ligiooB  movement.  The  lives  led  by  most  of  his  preach- 
ers were  full  of  physical  as  well  as  spiritual  adven- 
ture; and  Wesley,  when  editing  the  "Arminian  Mag- 
azine," appreciated  to  the  full  the  value  of  all  this 
materiaL  We  read  that:  "Mr.  Wesley  requested 
many  of  the  itinerant  preachers  who  were  em- 
pl(^ed  under  bis  sanction  to  ^ve  him  in  writing  an 
account  of  their  personal  history,  including  a  record  of 
their  conversion  to  God,  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  they  were  led  to  minister  the  word  of  life,  and 
of  the  principal  events  connect«d  with  their  public 
laboors."" 

H^e  it  is  evident  that  Wesley's  keen  perception  as- 
sored  him  of  the  need  to  cultivate  a  group-sentiment 
around  the  Methodist  revival;  and  our  knowledge  of 
his  mind  leads  us  to  suppose  that  he  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  similar,  earlier  groups.  Be  that  aa  it 
may,  the  result  of  hia  request  was  a  collection  of  testi- 
mouiea  which  formed  an  admirable  basis  for  any  study 
of  the  tendencies  of  that  period,  and  which,  together 
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with  the  Qnaker  gronp,  forms  a  complete  record  of  re- 
ligioas  histor7  during  two  centoriee. 

It  will  be  observed  that  Wesley  merely  ontlined  the 
plan  of  these  biographies,  leaving  the  widest  latitude  to 
their  vrriters.  He  seems  to  have  had  an  tmconscious 
reliance  upon  that  impulse  which  we  have  named  "the 
antobii^pvphical  intention,"  and  be  does  oot  appear 
to  place  the  slightest  faith  in  the  method  known  later 
as  the  "qnestionnaire."  And  it  is  amazing  how  well 
he  is  justified  in  this  opinion.  The  Methodist  testi- 
monies, as  a  whole,  are  reliable,  accurate,  weU-bal- 
anced,  full  of  detail,  yet  marked  with  brevity,  and 
pervaded  with  a  feeling  for  essentials.  Compared  to 
the  confusion,  the  vagueness,  the  lack  of  character  in 
most  "questionnaire"  replies,  these  facts  are  very 
striking.  They  serve  to  show  beyond  possible  con- 
tradiction that  the/spontaneous  action  of  the  mind 
Dpon  any  subject  is  an  absolute  prerequisite  to  gaining 
the  truth ;  while  forcing  the  mind  and  memory  arbi- 
trarily in  a  given  direction,  as  is  done  by  a  set  of 
questions,  inevitably  causes  the  writer  to  omit,  or  to 
distort  the  emphssis,  or  to  shift  the  facts.  That  vital 
element  of  the  unexpected  must  perforce  be  lacking; 
while  an  over-zealous  desire  to  furnish  an  interrogator 
with  data  will  oftentimes  cause  the  writer  to  manufae- 
tore  it  irhen  it  is  not  there.  The  questionnaire  is 
intended  to  be  a  short-cnt,  and  it  has  the  diaadvan- 
t^es  of  most  shortcuts;  together  with  fundamental 
imfitness  of  its  means  to  its  material^  Wise  John 
Wesley,  to  ask  of  his  ministers  only  "an  accoont  of 
their  personal  history  with  a  record  of  their  con- 
veraoBto  Qod"l 
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B7  no  etretd  of  imaginstioii  ean  Wealey  be  tenned 
a  myetic,  yet  it  is  gtrangely  trae  that  then  are  more 
mysties  among  hia  foUoven  than  among  those  of 
George  Fox  himself.  This  impreBdon  xoaj  be  doe  to 
the  fact  that  it  is  only  the  leaders  of  the  Methodists 
— the  active  preachers  of  the  sect — ^who  have  left  their 
testimony;  whereas  the  feeling  among  the  Friends  was 
sncb  that  the  humblest  among  them  has  left  a  record  of 
Qod  's  dealings  with  him. 

Uore  women  write  their  experiences  among  the 
Friends  than  amoi^  the  Methodists;  yet,  althongh 
the  Wealeyan  movement  bears  all  tokens  of  its  later 
developm^t,  thoe  still  remain  striking  likenesses  be- 
tween the  two  groups.  Both  are  part  of  that  great 
revival  springing  from  the  people — a  wave  of  emotion 
sweeping  np  from  the  hearts  of  the  poor. 

Although  we  know  that  the  Society  of  Friends  has 
been  in  existence  only  sinee  the  lifetime  of  George 
Fox ;  **  yet  every  Fhiladelphian,  at  least,  refers  with 
assarance  to  the  Quaker  face,  the  Quaker  character, 
and  even  to  minor  Quaker  traits  and  idiosyncranea. 
Many  of  these  characteristics,  of  course,  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  Society;  bat  are  merely  indicative  of 
that  ^pe  of  English  person,  and  that  section  of  Eng- 
lish  country,  from  which  its  votaries  were  originally 
drawn.  Tet  many  traits  remain,  which  in  a  space 
of  but  two  hundred  years  have  stamped  tliemselves 
upon  human  life  in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce 
a  rec(^mzaUe  type.  Any  one  noting  an  example  so 
pertinent  of  human  malleability  can  no  longer  wonder 
at  the  effect  which  religious  belief  have  produced  in 
a  comparatively  short  time  upon  commnnitieB,  even 
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upon  nations.  To  sach  an  one  the  craeltiea  of  the 
Spanish  dnring  the  time  of  the  Inquisition,  the  in- 
Benaibility  of  the  modem  Japanese  to  pain  and  death, 
present  no  longer  any  enigma.  These  are,  indeed, 
bat  manifestations  of  the  pecnlisr  Bi]BceptibiIit7  of 
tixB  human  raee  as  a  whole,  and  of  some  nationalities 
in  partieolar,  to  suggeation:  and  tHa^uggestibQity  is 
thns  seen  as  a  great  factor  in  our  evomtdon^  So  great 
a  factor,  is  it  indeed,  that  the  disappearance  of  a  spe- 
cial soggestion  (famished  in  man;  cases  by  the  tenets 
of  religion)  is  followed  by  the  disappearance  of  the 
special  type,  and  the  rapid  subsidence  of  its  particular 
idiosyncrasies,  under  the  pressore  of  fresh  suggestions. 
Bare  to-day,  and  becoming  rapidly  rarer,  is  that  con- 
trolled, serene  personality  which  was  produced  and 
educated  under  the  influence  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 
The  reader  of  their  memoirs,  testimonies,  and  convlnce- 
ments  may,  if  he  will,  obserre  the  type  in  the  making. 
With  very  few  exceptions,  it  ia  worth  observing 
that  the  Society  drew  its  membership  in  the  be- 
ginning from  persons  who,  since  childhood,  had 
been  naturally  serious  and  devout.  The  reader  may 
be  interested,  if  he  will  glance  over  their  abstracts 
in  seqaence,  to  see  how  few  are  the  conversions  to  Fox's 
"viewB,  of  nonreligious  persons,  or  of  those  previously 
(teeped  in  vice  or  in  crime.  Such  a  man  as  John 
Bunyan  ^  was  not  drawn  to  them — ^in  fact,  he  pro- 
claims their  abominable  erroi«.  There  are  men  among 
die  Methodists  who  avow  that  they  had  little  or  no 
nligiona  feeling ;  who,  as  soldiers  or  sailors,  were  dis- 
npated  or  vicious,  dmnbards  or  seducers ;  such 
are  seldom   found  among  the  Friends.**    But  the 
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religions  man  who  feels  he  is  not  rel^oiu  enough; 
the  good  person  tormented  by  a  sense  of  indwelling 
sin ;  the  pioaa  natore  diasatiafied  with  its  present  be- 
lief;— ^to  these,  the  working  mysticiBm  offered  by 
Oeoi^  Fox  was  a  perfect  solution  of  all  their  troobles. 
Their  literal  interpretation  of  the  text,  that  he  who 
humbleth  himself  shall  be  exalted,  formed  their  guid- 
ing principle.  The  plain  speech,  the  plain  dress,  were 
expressions  of  this  idea  of  passing  mmoticed  by  the 
world.**  One  man  sees  the  vision  of  a  lowly  people ; " 
another  dreams  concerning  a  jiersecuted  people;** 
both  join  the  Society.  fConversions  amoi^  Priends 
on  the  whole  are  less  emotional  and  less  violent.  They 
have  not  to  create  a  new  sentiment  for  Gtod,  but  only 
to  change  its  form  and  give  it  freer  rein.  Hence 
the  phrases,  "under  a  concern,"  "we^^hts  and  exer- 
cises fell  opon  me,"  "T.  was  moved  to  go"  here  and 
there;  phrases  which  rather  under-  than  overcharge 
their  emotional  conditions.**\ 
(No  doubt  the  persecution  of  the  first  Friends,  their 
sufferii^  and  imprisonments,  ridicule  by  familia 
and  neighbors,  had  its  effect  in  heightening  their 
self-control  and  strengthening  their  philosophy?^  No 
doubt,  living  as  they  did  close  to  the  source  of  a'^tal 
emotion,  they  drant  deep  thereof  and  found  it  bob- 
taining  and  pure.  Their  records,  as  a  whole,  are  on 
a  remarkably  high  ethical  level  for  persona  so  cir- 
cumstanced; their  mysticisiD  is  under  far  more  con- 
trol and  is  less  fanatical  than  one  would  have  sap- 
posed.  (Much  is  due  to  the  contagion  of  the  Quaker 
meeting,\ where,  by  the  very  conditions  of  required 
passivity,  there  was  induced  in  these  groups  a  remark- 
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able  tmggeBtibilityA  In  meetmg,  fell  those  "w^hts 
and  exercises";  gr meeting,  the  inward  voice  speaks 
and  the  heart  ia  tendered.  Fox,  himself,  of  coarse, 
was  a  ease  more  definitely  m3r8tical ;  and  to  his  idea  he 
joined  a  fierce  vindictiveness  which  was  the  very  re- 
verse of  a  meek  and  qoiet  spirit**  Any  analyds  of 
Fox  would  give  all  the  particulars  of  his  individuality 
in  this  respect;  the  reader  need  only  compare  him 
with  other  members  of  the  Socie^.  Sach  natures  as 
Ellwood,  Woolman,  HowgiU,  Chalkley,  or  the  entire 
family  of  the  Gumeys  of  E&rlham,  appear  much  more 
^ical  of  what  we  call  to-day  the  Quaker  spirit  than 
does  Fox. 

But  these  great  qualities  of  early  Quakerism  held  in 
ttiem  certain  sources  of  weakness,  which  became  ap- 
parent so  soon  as  by  a  generation  or  so,  its  votaries 
were  removed  from  the  sources  of  their  faith.  In  the 
first  place,  the  tenets  of  their  belief,  if  lineally  pur- 
Bued,  endangered  self-preservation.  Non-resistance 
tends  to  develop  inertia ;  the  practical  condemnation 
of  art  gave  an  opportunity  for  the  self-destmctive 
tendencies  of  studied  mental  inferiority.  There  is  no 
more  striking  proof  that  the  vitality  of  a  religious 
sentiment  is  highest  at  its  source,  that  this  vitality 
either  does  not  persist,  or  becomes  of  little  real  worth 
where  it  does  persist,  than  is  shown  by  the  later  his- 
tory of  the  Socie^  of  Friends. 

When  we  come  to  consider  Wesley  and  the  eight- 
eentb-centoiy  Evangelical  movemo^t,  other  particu- 
lars are  presented  to  our  notice. [The  most  prom- 
inent characteristiG  of  the  QuakeV- attitude  toward 
Qod  is  love,  the  most  prominent  Methodist  oharaoteris- 
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tie  is  fear.  The  children  of  Israel  under  the  whip  of 
Pharaoh's  overseer  present  no  more  Tivid  picture  of 
persecuted  terror  than  do  Wesley's  followers.  The 
only  questions  which  seem  vital  to  them  are  those  con- 
cerning Hell  and  Damnation;  there  is  present  in 
their  narratives  a  perpetual  undercurrent  of  gloomy 
excitement.  In  fact,  a  large  number  of  these  cases 
write  of  their  ocmditicm  before  their  conversion  in 
terms  soggesting  insanity.  ' '  I  was  as  one  distracted, ' ' 
says  John  Haime.  "I  fell  on  the  ground  groaning 
and  pulling  the  hairs  off  of  my  head,"  cries  Thomas 
Walsh.  "The  sweat  poured  from  off  me,"  write 
Whitefleld  and  John  Nelson.  "I  seemed  to  be  hang- 
ing over  the  brink  of  bell,"  and  so  on.*"  Yisiona  of 
Christ  on  the  cross  "  or  bathed  in  blood,**  of  a  '^»™^^ng 
light,**  of  a  strange  animal  **  or  a  strange  bird,**  with 
voices  whispering  of  evil  *"  or  of  aid,  meet  us  on  every 
page.  The  relapses  and  reactions  are  uniformly  vio- 
lent ;  the  arc  of  the  pendulum  is  wide  and  its  swing  is 
extreme.  Whitefleld,  in  this  regard,  is  really  more 
typical  than  either  of  the  Wesleys ;  for  the  latter  were 
by  temperament  mneh  less  emotional  than  most  of 
their  disciples.  Like  many  great  actors,  theirs  was 
the  gift  of  producing  a  higher  degree  of  excitement 
than  they  were  feeling.  Whitefield,*'  a  dissipated 
youth,  "frowaid,"  as  he  declares,  "from  my  mother's 
womb";  loving  cards,  "affectii^  to  look  rakish"; 
then  suddenly  overwhelmed  with  the  inward  dark- 
ness of  terror,  the  sweat  pouring  from  him  in  his 
agony  of  prayer,  is  more  epical  of  Methodism,  thui 
the  scholarly  John  Wesley  or  the  gentle  Charles.**  J 
The  cultivated  youth,  the  inteUectoal  attitude  of  t£e 
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great  leader  of  Methodism,  remove  him,  as  a  person- 
ality, very  far  from  gach  as  Whitefield,  or  Jaco,**  or 
Joyce.**  Even  in  tfae  darkest  time  preceding  bis 
change  of  belief,  Wesley  cannot  find  that  he  has  been 
very  ainfal ;  only  that  he  has  been  nnable  to  reduce 
himself  to  a  wholly  passive  state  of  obedience  to  God.*^ 
By  natore  he  was  spiritual  in  his  outlook;  if  he  grows 
fearful,  it  is  because,  like  Suao,*'  he  woi^  himself  de- 
liberately into  a  state  of  depression  and  alarm.  And 
when  at  last  he  found  himself ;  when  he  assumed  that 
task  tibe  magnitude  of  which  one  cannot  overestimate ; 
when,  phjrsically  frail  and  always  ailing,  he  travelled, 
preaching  and  evangelizing  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  England  without  rest  or  pause;  then  he 
obtained  a  complete  and  an  endming  peace,  quieted 
and  calmed  by  finding  a  suitable  outlet  to  his  genius. 
The  fire  which  burned  in  bis  frail  body  lit  a  thou- 
sand other  fires,  as  is  the  way  with  genius.  Mare  than 
any  other  modem  man,  he  moved  and  vitalized  the 
crowd  who  listened,  and  sent  them  home  to  new  suf- 
ferings, to  nnimagined  terrors.  In  their  narratives 
they  tell  us  of  po^nant  repentance,  of  groans 
and  deeplesBness,  fevers  and  sweats,  the  howls  of  fear, 
tile  collapse  from  exhaustion.  Man  after  man,  stand- 
ing in  those  immense  crowds,  listens  and  is  touched ; 
we  who  read,  nu^  almost  see  that  great  wave  of  emo- 
tion sweep  over  and  carry  on  with  it,  these  helpless 


(The  wave  of  IfeUiodism  did  not  spend  itself  in 
Great  Britain,  but  travelled  across  the  ocean  to  the 
United  States.  Here  it  found  conditions  especially 
tavorable  to  the  spread  of  such  emotion.    A  people. 
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who  had  aneceeded  at  immeiue  coat  in  acbieviii^  inde- 
pendence, daring  theae  first  years  seemed  to  have 
aohieved  thereby  only  a  freeh  isolation.  E^diaiuted  by 
a  war  which  had  besi  an  additional  strain  on  those 
pioneers  whose  very  existence  was  perpetual  war, 
many  families  ceased  to  look  hopefully  apon  the  fa- 
tore,  and  relapsed  into  a  sort  of  listless  terror. 
Near  the  growing  cities,  a  fresh  and  animating  cnr- 
rent  of  vitality  stimolated  men  to  the  bnilding  of 
the  new  Bepnblic;  bat  only  those  who  are  familiar 
with  the  personal  writingB  of  pioneer  families  can 
appreciate  how  little  this  new  hope  held  for  tlieir 
atditary  lives.  The  sitnation  was  as  favorable  as  that 
in  the  Middle  Ages  for  the  revival  or  recmdeeoence 
of  emotional  religioos  experience.  The  heredity  of  the 
pioneers,  their  snrroondings,  their  traditions,  all  pre> 
disposed  them  to  a  passionate  interest  in  the  subject  of 
religion.  yThere  will  be  later  occasion  to  quote  in  detail 
trom  Joeathan  Edwards'  "Narrative  of  the  Great 
Bevival  in  New  England,"  **  which  was  the  most  pow- 
erful manifestation  of  this  movement.  All  sects  re- 
ceived an  immense  impulse,  new  communitiee  were 
cimstantly  being  formed ;  and  new  revelations  received 
in  the  wilderness. 

^The  Mormon  movement  {which  we  cannot  omit  to 
nbte  as  a  minor  groap)  was  an  o&hoot  of  the  Great 
BevivaL  The  ^nily  of  Joseph  Smith,  senior,  after 
wandering  throng  Vermont,  settled  in  Ontario 
County,  near  Niagara.**  This  district  was  still  close 
enough  to  the  iremnants  of  the  Iroquois  tribes  for 
dread  of  them  to  be  an  important  psychological  factor 
in  the  life  of  tiie  Smiths.    The  whole  frontier  had,  in 
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tnith,  been  ravaged  hy  the  Indians  bat  two  yeara  pre- 
Tionaly.  In  addition  to  the  hardships  of  the 
frontier  life,  the  severe  vinters,  the  scanty  food, 
and  the  incessant  labor,  there  was  this  active,  on- 
remitting,  vigilant  terror  of  the  Indians.  Nor  were 
the  Smiths  alone  tinder  the  obsession  of  this  dread, 
vhich  entered  into  and  became  a  part  of  their  reli- 
ffooB  fears ;  it  ie  noted  in  many  another  record.  The 
Iroqoois,  painted,  bestial,  incredibly  cmel,  incredibly 
ennning,  is  8  figure  which  comes  nearer  to  a  realization 
of  the  devil  than  any  other  on  earth;  just  as  the  ex- 
perience of  his  captives  most  have  eome  near  to  the 
realization  of  helL  This  fear  of  hell  and  the  Indian, 
this  linking  of  these  two  ideas,  beset  the  imagina- 
tions of  the  pioneer  children,  stamping  them  with  an 
ineffaceable  impression.  The  same  combination  made 
the  Salem  witch-trials  yet  more  bideons;  and  it  ac- 
eoDnts  for  mach  beside  Joseph  Smith's  vivid  pietore 
of  the  "hamamtea  as  the  Devil's  children.'') 

Historians  of  Mormoniam  emphasize  the  mnltiplica- 
tion  of  sects,  tiie  general  rellgiooa  ferment,  which  snr- 
Tonnd  the  youth  of  the  founder.^"  Smith  himself 
ealls  the  place  he  lived  in,  "the  bnmt-over  district" 
It  had  been  shaken  by  Methodist,  Baptist,  and  Pres- 
hytexiaix  agitation;  the  Bestorationists,  the  Pilgrims, 
the  Shakers,  had  wandered  through  it  to  disappear  in 
the  Weat.*"  The  "revival-meeting"  (that  uneon- 
•cioiuly  accurate  phrase  t)  had  come  into  fashion,  oon- 
fosing  and  bewilderii^  simple-minded  and  pious 
youth.**  For  Joseph  Smith  to  receive  a  revelation, 
and  to  found  a  new  sect,  was  therefore  entirely  in 
order  with  sommnding  circmnstances.    Otir  mention 
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of  bia  personality  and  psyebology  in  their  proper  place 
will  show  that  theae  were  likewiae  entirely  in  aocord. 
He  was  at  first,  he  aa^^  drawn  to  Methodism;  then 
swerred  toward  the  Presbyterians ;  and  his  first  vision 
eame  as  an  answer  to  this  nnoertainty. 

Mormonism  serrea  a  definite  purpose,  and  matt 
not  be  omitted  from  a  anrvoy  of  the  group,  be- 
cause of  its  nearness  to  oar  own  time;  but  that 
very  nearness  has  deprived  it  of  oertun  typical 
featnre&  The  calibre  of  the  Prophet's  mind,  the 
style  of  his  revelations,  show  a  marked  deteriora- 
tion in  the  qoality  of  this  particular  revivaL 
Smith's  biographer  comments  that  "Joseph's  first 
prophecy,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  concerned  Deaoon 
Jessnp  and  the  widow 's  cow " ;  **  and  there  were  reve- 
lations concerning  farms,  and  boarding-houses,  Emma 
Smith  and  so  forth.  There  is  even  sheer  nonsense ; — 
"And  they  had  horses  and  aasee,  and  there  were 
elephants,  and  cureloma  and  cvmonw,"**  which  last 
beasts,  Mr.  Riley  scruples  not  to  class  with  the  Jabber- 
wock.  Bnt  because  we  observe  in  this  outbreak  signs 
of  distinct  d^eneration,  vulgarity,  charlatanry,  and 
cheapness, — almost  beyond  any  point  yet  reached  1^ 
human  delusion, — ^we  must  not,  therefore,  consider  it 
as  something  entirely  different.  It  is  hard  for  our 
minds  not  to  reject  with  di^ust  any  possitHlity  which 
would  link  "peep4tone  Smith."  and  his  revelations 
concerning  boarding-bonsefl,  with  the  elegant  mind  of 
a  Wesley,  or  the  splendid  fire  and  penetration  of  a 
Luther,  or  a  Fox.  Yet,  if  we  look  more  closely,  wa 
see  that  this  is  wrong.  The  wave  is  moving  throng 
particles  of  muddy  water,  but  it  is  the  same  wave. 
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The  intensity  of  these  narratives,  the  movement  of 
these  commnnities  under  the  influence  of  emotion,  are 
sufficient  to  bear  vitness  to  their  real,  if  often  piteons, 
ODceri^.  B7  contrast,  the  concerns  and  exercises  of 
the  Friends  seem  certainly  less  faei^tened.  Yet  no 
Uoimon,  and  few  Methodist  otmfessionB  have  the 
literary  accent  which  one  may  enjoy  in  the  first 
Qnakeis,  nor  have  they  that  intense,  poetic  phrase- 

AU  these  groups  regarded  death  in  the  light  of  a 
qiiritaal  drama,  during  which  the  chief  actor  most 
undergo  every  possible  emotional  influence  io  order 
to  make  his  ending  the  culmination  of  all  previous 
ie%ioaa  excitements.  James  Lackington,  during  a 
mood  of  reaction,  writes  of  his  wife,  that  "she  died  in 
a  fit  of  enthusiastic  rant,  surrounded  by  several 
Methodifltical  preachers."**  To  Mrs.  Fry,  her  sla- 
ter's demise  was  "a  sweet  time.""  Here  are  op- 
posite points  of  view  which  yet  indicate  like 
conditions.  It  will  not  be  foi^tten  how,  at  his 
mother's  passing,  Angnstin  checked  all  noi^  grief. 
He  writes,  "My  own  childish  feeling,  which  was 
throng  the  youthful  voice  of  my  heart  finding 
eBc^>e  in  tears,  was  restrained  and  alenced.  .  .  . 
For  we  did  not  consider  it  fitting  to  celebrate  that 
toueral  with  tearful  plaints  and  groaninga."  His 
friend  Evodius  taking  up  the  psalter,  the  mourners 
thereupon  joined  in  the  psalm."  Modem  pietist  sects 
echo  the  ideas  and  practice  of  the  primitive  Church  be- 
fore the  dogmatic  ritual  had  chastened  and  controlled 
them. 

The  student,  eonrndering  the  appended  data,  will 
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no  doubt  obserre  tliat  in  tlieir  composition  the  Quaker 
and  Methodist  records  teetify  not  to  fortnitons  circmn- 
stance,  nor  to  individoal  caprice,  bat  to  the  operation 
of  a  general  homan  law.  According  to  auch  lan^  all 
^notions — and  especially  those  which  are  novel  t<mbe 
snbject — tend  to  express  themselTea  and  be  conmmni- 
cated  in  writing  or  speech.  The  persistence  of  reli- 
gions mOTements  is  dependent  upon  this  law;  since 
but  for  the  relief  afforded  by  self-study  and  confes- 
sion, the  original  impetus  given  to  the  movement  by 
emotion  must  soon  have  died  away./  These  rows  of 
dnn-colored  volumes,  therefore,  shed  much  light  upon 
certain  complex  and  obscure  processes  of  the  modem 
man;  so  that  what  before  seemed  futile  as  the  dust 
becomes  chai^^  with  vital  significance.  Many  of  ua 
have  looked  upon  the  Sunday  School  autobic^raphy 
(as  we  may  call  it)  with  wonder  that  it  should  exist,  or 
t^t,  existing,  it  should  differ  so  little  from  its  fellows. 
Few  realize  that  it  is  this  very  spontaneous  aimilarity 
which  makes  it  so  valuable.  A  conchotogist  may  make 
little  out  of  a  single  shell,  but  bring  him  Mty,  and  he 
wiU  describe  and  classify  the  species.  These  memoirs 
share  in  cinumon  characteristics  that  enable  the  sto- 
dent  to  determine  the  extent,  depth,  and  quality  of 
the  feeling  which  inspired  them;  t^ether  with  their 
difference  from  similar  mamfestations,  their  varia- 
tion from  other  groups. 

Reading  these  documents,  the  student  gains  a  con- 
viction of  thefidentity  of  religious  emotion  under  all 
circumstances,  at  all  times,  in  all  nations  and  natures. 
Each  protest  of  originality,  each  effort  of  the  subject 
to  be  himself,  forms  another  link  in  the  homan  chun. 
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Each  convert,  in  tnm,  cries  with  Boasseaa,  "au  moins, 
je  Bois  autre. ' '  Each  conTert  is  by  that  very  protest 
linked  to  every  other  convert;  while  the  very  repeti- 
tioD  is  warrant  of  the  identity  ot  the  impulse.  The 
fiiHt  e£fect  of  these  bubbles  of  individuality,  rising  and 
Babsidiiig  again  into  the  whirlpool  of  life,  is  to  impress 
one  with  the  nnifonaity  of  their  cause.  J 

/Vhe  confessant,  telling  of  his  life  and  his  sins,  seek- 
ing to  kindle  others  with  the  fire  in  his  own  soul,  is 
making  a  passionate  effort  for  individualism.  J  He 
does  not  realize  that  when  yon  read  him  with  eighty  or 
more  fellow-Methodists  or  Quakers,  his  individuality 
disappears  almost  aa  completely  as  though  he  were  s 
Hebrew  chronicler  in  the  earliest  days.  His  actual 
religions  idea — no  matter  how  great — will  never  be 
fonnd  to  stand  quite  alone.  Thus  Jesus,  Buddha, 
Mahomet,  Augustin,  Calvin,  Lather,  touch  hands 
across  the  globe  and  across  the  ^es.  Each  has  dipped 
his  cup  in  the  same  spring. 

/The  eonunon  identity  of  the  essential  human  emo- 
tions has  never  been  established  more  forcibly  than  by 
a  stndy  of  Uie  religious  confession.  jjWe  think  always, 
OS  did  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  that  *'^'tifl  opportune  to 
look  back  upon  old  times  and  contemplate  our  fore- 
tathera  Great  examples  grow  thin  and  to  be  fetched 
from  the  passed  world."  *"  Tet  these  sentences  were 
written  in  the  seventeenth  century;  and  before  some 
of  the  greatest  examples  in  literature,  at  least,  were 
bom. 

The  lesser  religious  easra  are  linked  with  the  greater, 
and  the  slow  processes  of  evolution  cause  but  slight 
changes  over  the  centuries.    Lay  Augustin  aide  by 
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tide  witli  HotreU  Fronde,  or  Amiel,  and  we  shall  note 
tlie  difference.  The  qnalify  of  religious  feeling  ii 
higher  and  more  beantifol  and  more  intense  in  the 
Bishop  of  Hippo.  Apart  from  genios  this  is  natoral; 
he  is  closer  to  the  sonrce  of  his  emotion.  The  intro' 
q>ection  is  more  developed  in  the  two  modems;  in 
whom  it  has  beocone  a  ccaucioiu,  no  longer  an  nnooD- 
BCions  factor.  It  affects  their  composition  &nd  it  is 
systematized  by  them  in  a  vncy  unknown  to  Aagastm. 
These  three  minds  differ  widely  in  idea,  in  force,  and 
in  intellectual  quali^;  yet  all  three  are  recognisably 
pmneated  1^  the  same  emotlDn. 
^There  are  qoalities  in  the  religious  confession,  bow- 
ever,  which  do  not  remain  stable;  which  shift  with 
ereiy  age;  and  whose  presence  cr  absence  affects  very 
greatly  the  total  impression  made  by  the  confessant 
The  most  important  of  these  is  candour.  Now,  stand- 
ards of  candour  have  changed  very  mueb,  and  de- 
veloped in  accordance  with  the  development  of 
men's  powers  of  introspection.  The  deeper  a  self- 
observer  looks  within,  the  more  he  tries  to  see,  the 
vaster  appears  to  him  that  cloudy  country  of  self. 
He  is  like  the  traveller  on  foot,  to  whom  at  every  mile 
the  land  of  his  pilgrimage  seems  to  increase  in  ex- 
tent According  to  the  ideas  of  his  age,  Augnstin  is 
uncommonly  candid,  but  to  our  minds  his  candour 
is  perforce  incomplete.  It  was  impossible  for  Angus- 
tin,  like  Amiel,  "to  hear  his  heart  beating  and  his  life 
passing."**  One  of  the  chief  reasons  for  this  is  that 
he  W&8  the  possessor  to  a  high  degree  of  what  Amiel 
bad  not,  namely,  "that  energetic  subjectivity  wbich 
has  faith  in  itselL"    Genios  though  he  was,  his  intro- 
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apectiTe  powers  were  radimentary  in  certain  respects, 
compared  to  what  sach  powers  have  since  become.  He 
told  tnil7  what  he  knew,  and  what  he  knew  is  just  as 
important  now  as  when  he  told  it.  Since  Angastin, 
we  have  been  led  to  know  ntore  and  more ;  ontil  we 
know  now  moeh  that  he  never  dreamed  of ;  and  our 
candour  is  greater  in  proportion.  } 

At  all  times,  eandoiir  is  a  vambte  and  an  oncertain 
qoali^  in  the  confesaant.  Its  limitations  are  also  the 
limitations  of  temperament;  and  in  this  regard,  the 
difference  among  writers  is  amazing.  InteUig«ice« 
aceostomed  to  a  developed  introspection  find  no  diffi- 
enl^  in  describing  what  other  minds  coold  not  even 
think.  What  A  will  r^srd  as  a  simple  statement  of 
fact,  may  appear  to  B  as  an  ardaons  piece  of  self- 
revelation.  An  enqoiry  considered  by  C  as  scientific 
and  legitimate,  and  by  him  satisfied  with  the  minute- 
sen  of  a  medical  report,  will  seem  to  D  an  ontrageoos 
public  glance  into  the  private  chambers  of  life.  New- 
man begins  the  "Apologm"  with  an  accent  of  solem- 
nity, as  if  abont  to  wrest  from  his  soul  a  sacredly  in- 
timate revelation.  'What  he  tells  as,  after  this  pre- 
amble, is  bis  change  of  creed,  his  views  about  guardian- 
angels^  the  Tractarians  and  the  Monophysites.  Ob- 
vioosly,  such  matters  are  sacredly  intimate  to  him. 
His  real  springs  of  thought  and  action  are  stndionsly 
concealed ;  and  thus  his  candour  is  seen  to  be  as  slight 
■8  his  introspective  power.  The  reader  feels  that 
Newman  would  have  found  it  impossible  even  to  un- 
derstand such  a  sentence  aa  Augustin  wrote  about  giv- 
ing up  his  mistress,*'  for  he  had  no  such  gift  of  accu- 
rate self-observation.    "I  never  work  better,"  ob- 
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aema  the  candid  Martin  Lather,  "than  when  I  am 
inspired  b7  anger  ...  for  then  m^  n^ole  tempera- 
ment is  qoickened,  xay  mtderstanding  sharpened."** 
The  abilit7  to  mate  sncb  self-study  as  this  is  rare; 
and  it  is  of  particular  value  to  the  confeasant. 
Cardan,  Boaasean,  Alline,  and  even  Qeorge  Mailer, 
and  John  Trevor,  gain  in  use  and  digni^,  easing  th^ 
souls  by  the  acknowledgment  of  vices  and  habits  which 
with  many  persona  never  even  take  on  the  crystalUza- 
tion  of  words.  Their  candour  is  a  part  of  the  special 
discipline  of  tmth. 

De  Qoincey  has  remarked  that  some  persons  have  it 
not  in  their  power  to  be  eonfidential ;  they  are  really 
incapable  of  piercing  the  haze  which  envelops  their 
secret  springs  of  action.*^  Naturally,  therefore,  their 
/  lack  of  introspection  limits  the  extent  of  their  candoor. 
If  a  man  has  the  ability  to  look  deep  within  him- 
self, then  merely  to  speak  of  that  which  lies  near 
to  the  Bnrface,  cannot  seem  nndoly  frank;  whereas, 
if  he  lack  this  ability,  then  to  lay  l»ire  any  fact  lying 
beneath  the  topmost  layer  of  convention,  most  seem 
nndoly  frank.  The  degree  of  unreserve  in  a  self- 
portrayal  becomes  a  question  of  individual  tempera- 
ment, and  the  revelations  resulting  from  this  unre- 
serve, should  in  truth  be  so  regarded  whenever  they 
are  brought  into  contact  with  prevalent  standards  of 
taste.  Such  standards  alter  from  ^e  to  age,  if  not 
from  generation  to  generation ;  and  yet  it  is  by  them 
the  confessant  is  apt  to  be  held  to  a  final  judgment. 
Moreover,  standards  of  taste  often  prevail  in  unex-  . 
pected  directions,  guiding  the  confessant  himself.^ - 
[What  else  makes  the  "Spiritoal  Diary"  of  Sweden- 
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bot^  80  Tile,  and  the  "De  ProfondiB"  of  Wilde  so 
beaatifiill  Each  ia  perfectly  candid ;  and  the  matter 
coofeaaed  in  both  ia  piteooa  and  horrible.  But  the 
emphasia,  the  balance,  the  standard  of  taste,  is  pre- 
served in  one  and  not  in  the  other;  so  that  the  reader 
may  read  one  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  and  the  other 
•mfii  a  sense  of  nausea. 

/Balance  in  candour  is  less  apt  to  be  maintained  in 
the  religioos  than  in  the  secular  confession.  Humil- 
i^  being  to  the  confesaant  his  first  need,  he  ia  on- 
questionably  apt  to  dwell  upon  his  pre-converted  state 
of  Kin.  He  vill  thus  often  be  candid  only  about  the 
period  before  conversion.  Qeoi^  Miiller's  early  im- 
moralities are  peculiarly  shoekiiig ;  **  his  candour 
about  them  ia  disagreeably  complete;  but  once  con- 
verted, we  hear  nothing  more  from  him  of  a  personal 
kind. ^Biographers  of  Alexander  Pope  have  found 
him  insincere,**  but  what  a  beautiful  example  of  well- 
balanced  candour  he  gave  us,  when  he  declared:  "I 
writ  because  it  amosed  me;  I  corrected  because  it 
was  as  pleasant  to  me  to  correct  as  to  write. ' '  In  fine, 
the  intellectual  or  scientiQc  impulse  to  candour  is  even 
greater  than  the  religious  or  emotional.  (^  The  intelleo- 
toal  reverence  for  the  fact  is  as  intense  as  the  religious 
reverence  for  the  idea,  j  Therefore  to  many  minds, 
the  great  self-studies,  the  work  of  Herbert  Spencer,  of 
Cardan,  Cellini,  Boussean,  and  Mill,  contain  quali- 
ties seriooaly  appealing  as  the  work  of  Aogustin, 
or  Teresa,  or  George  Fox.  These  readers  will  be,  in 
general,  thou^tful  and  unemotional  minds,  those  to 
whom  the  service  of  the  truth  means  in  itself  the 
service  of  God.    Beadii^;  Ai^ustin  may  lead  <me  to 
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prayer  and  praise ;  reading  Boosseaa  leads  one  to 
think  and  tremble.  SerioasneM  and  smcerity  are 
often  in  themselreB  religiotu  qualities,  and  the  reader 
is  awed  in  the  presence  of  a  really  elevated  candour, 
no  matter  what  the  cause. 

For  these,  if  for  no  other  reasons,  an  especial  in- 
terest is  attached  to  those  records  of  self-experiment 
vritten  in  a  particular  style  and  for  a  particular  pur- 
pose. Space  forbids  that  all  of  these  shonld  be  listed 
here,  while  a  lack  of  hnman  interest  in  most  of  them 
renders  it  nnnecessary.  But  there  are  some  instances 
which  may  not  be  omitted,  of  men  who  minntely  note 
the  result  in  themselves  of  an  illness,  or  of  a  cure,  or 
of  a  condition,  or  of  a  scientific  experiment.  De  Quin- 
ce is  a  case  in  point."  Insanity  is  noted  with  eare 
by  B.  R.  Haydon  "  and  Clifford  W.  Beers."  Aiidr« 
de  LordeB,"  the  anthor  of  "Th^tre  d'Eponvante," 
gives  a  careful  analysis  of  his  early  preoccupation  with 
the  emotion  of  fear.**  Neurasthenia  has  lately  formed 
the  sabject  for  nmilar  self-studies,  all  more  or  leas 
unsuccessful.  The  idea  of  scientific  self-observation 
goes  well  back  into  the  eighteenth  century.  Hibbert 
carefully  notes  the  narrative  of  Nicolai,*'  a  bookseller 
of  Berlin,  who,  daring  an  attack  of  bilious  fever,  no- 
ticed that  hia  drsams  grew  so  vivid  as  to  partake  of  the 
nature  of  visions.  Further  illness  and  anxiety-  turned 
them  into  visions  altogether,  which  were  sjvtematically 
studied  by  himself  and  bis  doctor  nntil  he  was  cored. 
Nicolai,  tbongh  very  mnch  frightened  at  times,  is  on 
the  whole  wonderfully  calm.  "Had  I  not  heea  atde 
to  distingoish  phantasms,"  he  vrrites,  "I  must  have 
been  insane  .  .  .  bnt  I  considered  them  what  they 
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were,  namely,  the  effects  of  disease  and  bo  made  them 
Bnbnrvient  to  my  obserratioiis. "  This  is  a  lemark- 
aUy  strong-minded  peraon,  and  one  ironders  what  the 
end  of  hifl  life  brought  forth.  Nicolai  had  an  imita- 
tor in  a  man  who,  ttptm  an  attack  of  inflammatory 
fever,  accurately  transcribed  hia  hallncinatioiiB,  which 
were  SQperoataral  in  dtaracter.** 

The  famous  Dr.  Pordage,"  reetm  of  Bradfield, 
Berks,  on  the  contrary,  had  a  veiry  nqrstioal  and  in- 
genions  theory  to  explain  the  vifdona  which  worried 
him  in  the  night.  He  believed  that  the  "Gyant  with 
a  great  sword  in  Us  hand,"  and  the  dragon  with  fiery 
eyeai,  were  e^>ecial  evidences  of  God's  interest  and 
favor.  They  might,  he  thooght,  "have  oansed  a  great 
distanper,"  had  not  ang^  in  person  come  to  his 
reaene.  The  doctor's  explanation  seems  to  na  to-day 
quite  as  fantastic  as  his  apparitions.  Cardan  {to 
whom  one  mnst  needs  retom  fop  all  theoe  matters) 
had  a  plentifnl  experience  of  visual  and  auditory 
phenomuia;  and  many  theories  for  their  explana- 
tion.** In  his  torn  he  is  cited  by  the  learned  Dr. 
John  Beaumont,**  who  fainwelf  nnderwent  the  most 
remarkable  attention  from  spirits  of  all  sorts.*"  Their 
first  visitation  followed  hard  npon  an  illness;  the 
Moond  was  some  years  later.  There  were  visicms  and 
little  bells  rilling  in  his  ear,  which  he  seems  to  have 
tal^  ealmly  and  describes  carefully.  Many  scattered 
instaucea  of  this  kind  occur  in  the  literature  of  aato- 
biography.^' 

The  self -experimentalists  form  anotiier  group  in  this 
particular  connection.  Charles  Babbage,**  the  mathe- 
matidan,  roasted  himself  in  an  oven.    VarioiiB  per- 
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BODB  note  the  effects  of  ether  or  chloroform."  "Tr6- 
lat  cites  the  author  St  Edmi,  who  put  himsell  to 
death  and  who  iiuniitel7  observed  the  last  impressions 
of  his  last  night"**  There  is  extant  a  like  narra- 
tive from  a  CoinicaQ  named  Lao-Antonio  Titerbi/' 
No  less  a  penon  tlum  Sir  Himiphi7  Davy"  wrote  a 
monograph  "on  the  effects  of  nitrons^)side  gas"  tried 
apon  his  own  person.  The  result  was  of  some  value  in 
showing  how  his  spirits  were  thereby  heightened,  and 
how  images  arose  and  tamed  into  ddoadons. 

The  reader  will  not  have  failed  to  remai^  the  seri- 
oasness  with  which  tliese  experiments  are  andertaken. 
It  is,  indeed,  their  only  excuse.  "  Agir  et  forire  comma 
en  la  presence  perp^taelle  d'an  spectatear  indifferent 
et  raillear,"  as  Taine  wrote  of  M6rim^  "etre  soi- 
mSme  ce  spectatear";" — this  defines  the  dang^  in 
self-observation.  This  attitude  is  the  sterile  Byron- 
ism,  the  "maladie  personnelle,"  which  has  been  named 
as  "the  great  plague  of  oar  spiritual  life."*' 

Undertaken  from  this  cynical  point  of  view,  self- 
study  becomes  woise  than  oseleas;  and  is  open  to  all 
the  objections  whieh  have  been  ui^ced  gainst  it.  The 
service  of  Truth,  whether  one  be  enndled  under  the 
banner  of  science  or  of  religion,  is  the  most  important 
task  known  to  man.  The  mere  cynical  self-analyzer 
is  rarer  thsn  many  critics  woold  have  os  believe.  He 
may,  in  fact,  be  left  irtiolly  aside,  as  we  proceed  in 
oar  attempt  to  examine  and  to  classify  that  material 
which  the  sincere  servants  of  truth  and  confessants 
of  religioos  experience  place  at  our  disposal 
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Fboh  the  moment  that  a  stndy  of  groapa  has  ea- 
tabliahed  the  common  identit?  of  their  emotional  re- 
Bgiooa  experiences,  mach  ia  felt  to  have  been  gained. 
The  student  is  thereby  enabled  to  move  apon  broader 
lines,  and  to  consider  the  various  aspects  of  the  sab* 
ject  as  though  they  beloi^d  to  something  homo- 
geneoos.  Ko  longer  is  it  needfnl  to  differentiate 
between  the  feelings  of  the  Methodiat,  the  Catholic, 
or  the  Friend.  Each  belierea  that  he  upholds,  as  a 
torch,  the  flame  of  Troth;  yet  to  us,  on  beholding 
them  all  from  the  same  distance,  one  star  differs 
tittle  from  another  star  in  glory. 

There  is  another  point  of  viev,  from  which  the  data 
appear  as  more  significant  than  had  at  first  been 
anticipated.  No  one  studying  the  appended  eases  can 
fail  to  note  tb&t  they  mark  the  difference  between  the 
OQotional  process  involTing  revelation  and  faith,  and 
the  intelleetual  process  involving  the  formulation  of 
&  dogmatic  belief.  Whereas  the  first  experience  is 
fondamental  and  oniversal,  the  second  has  ever  been 
to  a  lar|^  degree  &ctitioas  and  circumstantiaL  That 
feeling  which  leads  a  man  to  seek  for  a  fresh  religious 
iaspiration,  does  not  of  neceanty  entirely  govern  the 
shape  whkh  his  belief  will  eventually  take.    Many 
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iuflaeoceB  combine  to  detennme  his  choice  of  a  sect, 
or  of  a  dogma,  which  inflaeuc«e  have  had  absolately 
no  paH;  in  the  great  initial  impulse  of  his  religions 
need.  J 

SoientiBta  have,  of  coarse,  commented  long  ere  now 
upon  this  fact,  according  to  their  several  investiga- 
tions.  Delacroix  has  pertinently  noted  the  identity  of 
the  formolse  of  mysticiam,  an  identity  persisting,  what- 
ever the  variation  in  the  creed  of  the  mystic.  "Las 
mystiqnes,"  he  wrote,  *'separ48  par  le  temps,  I'espace, 
le  miliea  historique,  forment  on  groape,  et  leur  ex- 
perience se  rattache  k  on  meme  type  psj^ologiqae. ' '  ^ 

Bat  the  facts  go  beytnd  mysticism ;  they  include  all 
religions  experience,  ^^e  form  which  emotional  ex- 
perience takes  in  the  human  soul,  the  process  which  it 
must  follow,  are  governed  by  basic  laws  of  heredity, 
physique,  and  temperament.  The  form  which  intellec- 
taal  belief  tahes  in  the  human  mind,  is  governed  by 
much  narrower  social  and  artificial  conditions.  The 
age  a  man  dwells  in,  the  society  wherein  be  plays  his 
part,  affect  the  latter  process;  often  he  elects  to 
join  some  congenial  group  less  because  of  religious 
interests  than  because  of  social  interests.  The  ques- 
tion of  affiliation  with  a  special  group  or  sect  may  be 
due  to  environmcntwr  to  a  reaction  from  environ- 
ment.'I  There  is  a  very  wide  diversity  in  the  articles 
of  faith  Bubscribed  to,  let  as  say,  by  the  Qotteef reond, 
the  Scots  Presbyterian,  and  the  Quaker;  yet  who 
will  deny  the  identity  of  the  feeling  in  tiie  soul  of 
Suso  and  Luther,  Halibnrton  and  Qeoige  Foxt  It  is 
not  even  necessary  to  confine  the  comparison  to  tlie 
sects  of  Christianity  alone.    From  Al-OhazzfiU  the 
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Arabian,  to  Uriel  d'Acosta  the  Portngnefle  3ew,  the 
same  process  is  at  work,  identical  in  manifestatioii, 
identical  in  progresmve  symptoms. 
^Differences  in  creed  dwindle  to  a  very  onimportant 
place  in  the  scheme  of  any  investigation.  The  subject 
may  be  a  Mormon,  a  Christian  Scientist,  or  a  Buddhist ; 
either  because  his  parents  were,  or  because  they  were 
not.  Once  the  heat  of  emotion  is  passed,  aocial  pres- 
Hore  aids  in  the  crystallization  of  an  evolved  belief. 
The  man  has  tmdei^ne  certain  feelings,  and  from 
them  has  drawn  certain  inductions  leading  in  the  di- 
rection of  certain  opinions.  Human-like,  he  seeks  to 
ally  these  opinions  with  other  Kimilar  views,  both  to 
strengtheji  them  and  to  make  them  prevail.  What 
he  does  not  nsnally  recognize,  but  what  we  at  this  dis- 
tance recognize  for  him,  is  that  the  emotions  which 
gave  birth  to  his  opinions  are  not  peculiar  to  him- 
■eLf,  nor  to  his  sect,  nor  to  bis  nation,  nor  to  his  race.^ 
f  The  sabject,  in  fact,  f reqnentiy  confuses  the  effect 
with  the  cause.  Just  as  the  lover  thinks  that  it  is  be- 
cause his  beloved  outvies  all  other  women,  that  he 
loves  as  no  man  ever  loved,  ao  the  religious  confessant 
thinks  that  it  is  the  importance  of  what  he  thinks  and 
believes  that  causes  him  to  suffer  so  intensely  or  to 
rejoice  so  exceeding.  The  fact  is  he  would  suffer 
and  rejoice  to  the  same  degree,  no  matter  in  what  port 
his  troubled  mind  finally  decided  to  drop  anchor. 
The  emotion  is  human,  basic,  and  universal;  the  par- 
ticular dogma  is  rather  its  result  than  its  cause.  ) 

If  there  is  one  good  office  which  the  reading  of  all  i 
these  lives  may  do,  it  is  to  eliminate  the  idea  that  any 
one  creed  has  a  nght  to  hold  itself  as  more  religions 
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than  any  other  creed,  j  It  is  not  rdi^ooB  feeling 
viiich  ^dea  a  man  in  the  choice  of  a  Church ;  rather 
is  it  his  intellectual  conc^tion  of  the  relation  to  oon- 
dact  of  the  emotion  he  is  ondergoing  or  haa  just  on- 
dei^ne.  This  is  proven  by  the  fact  that  not  one 
case  of  religioua  inspiration  can  be  foond  in  one  sect 
which  has  not  its  exact  parallel  in  another  sect  The 
matter  of  all  men's  views  ia  as  diverse  and  flDctnating 
as  the  matter  of  their  feelings  is  constant  and  stable, 
therefore  it  is  with  this  stable  matter  of  feeling  that 
we  have  chiefly  to  do.^ 

The  data  providea  in  these  cases  are  to  be  eon- 
ffidered  as  uniform,  and  to  be  claasifled  according  to 
hnman  nature  and  to  p^choI<^^.  They  may  be 
roughly  divided  under  two  main  heads,  the  personal 
and  the  purely  religious.  The  latter  is  apt  to  be  fur- 
nished us  in  a  confusing  folness,  so  that  it  is  often 
hard  to  sift  the  trivial  fnmi  the  important  features  of 
the  case.  The  former,  on  the  contrary,  is  frequently 
seaniy  and  is  sometimes  omitted  entirely.  The  reason 
for  this  will  be  readily  understood. 

Even  so  late  as  the  eighteenth  century  the  pions 
and  uplifted  person  regarded  his  own  piety  and  ex- 
altation  as  a  something  wholly  "not  himself,"  hav- 
ing no  relation  to  his  daily  life  and  habits,  or 
to  hygiene,  or  social  conditJons,  or  to  heredity  or 
health.  Indeed,  when  we  realize  how  completely  this 
was  true,  and  frequently  is  still  time,  we  marvel  that 
the  confessant  gives  us  even  so  mnch  information. 
An  historian  of  the  modem  scientiflo  spirit,  to-day  be- 
come as  dominant  a  quality  as  ever  was  tiie  credulity 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  will  no  doubt  observe  its  eu- 
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trance  into  the  religums  narratiTe,  in  the  modern 
teodenii^  to  insert  tliereiu  anjr  material  elucidating  title 
perwmality  or  the  aitnatitRi  of  tlie  author.  Unconaeioiv 
of  its  valae,  onaware,  as  it  would  seem,  that  accuracy 
of  detul  had  any  bearing  on  his  particular  religiouf 
problem,  the  confeasant,  about  the  middle  of  the  nz- 
teenth  century,  began  to  ayatematize  his  record — ^to 
abandon  his  medueral  vagneneea — and  to  open  the 
-work  with  an  account  of  his  parents  and  his  infancy, 
hia  health  and  his  edncati<m — famishing  us,  in  a  word, 
with  the  data  of  hia  case.  Should  any  one  desire  con- 
crete  illustrations  of  the  change  in  manner,  let  him 
compare  the  writings  of  Thomas  &  Kempis,'  the  abbot 
Herman,*  Juliana  of  Norwich,  Angela  da  Foligno, 
Gertrude  of  Eialeben,  Mechtilde,  and  so  <m,  with 
similar  confessions  by  Carlo  da  Sezze,  Teresa,  Jeanne 
de  la  Mothe-Ouyon,  or  the  mimoiritteB  of  Port-SoyaL 
The  difference  is  not  merely  literary, — for  the  earlier 
records  are  extremely  diffuse, — but  lies  in  a  new  per- 
ception of  the  value  of  aU  the  facts  triien  presenting 
a  case. 

Single  writers,  scattered  through  the  Middle  Ages, 
are  not  lackii^  in  this  perception,  which  indicates 
their  distinction  of  mind.  Angostin  had  it  as  a  part 
«f  his  genius.  It  will  be  found  in  the  abbot  Gnibert 
de  Nogent,  slightly  in  Ab^lavd,  and  strongly  in  that 
mnarkable  woman  Hildegarde  of  Bingen,"  whose  can- 
dour received  as  much  contemptuous  misunderstanding 
as  ever  that  of  Cardan  or  Bousseau.  Her  scientific 
tendency  is  explained  by  her  genuinely  scientific  mind, 
for  she  was  a  distingnished  botanist  and  physician. 
When  we  read  to-day  her  conscientious  endeavor  to 
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preset  and  to  onderHtand  her  own  case,  we  are  in- 
clined to  agree  with  Micbelet  that  ahe  showed  "tlie  last 
gleam  of  good  sense"*  in  her  age,  and  not  with  the 
later  critic  who  diamisses  her  as  "  a  mad  old  woman. ' ' ' 
Since  nothing  during  the  Middle  Ages  bo  quickly 
bronf^t  opon  one  the  stigma  of  insanity,  as  scientific 
attainments  or  ambitions  of  any  sort,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  Hildegarde  stands  sui  generis.  Be- 
ligions  dogma,  one  most  not  forget,  was  in  those  days 
a  matter  not  to  be  examined  or  qnestioned,  bnt  to  be 
accepted  and  adored. 

For  the  balk  of  oar  personal  data,  therefore,  we 
are  largely  dependent  npon  the  documents  of  later 
times.  The  purely  religions  data  are  naturally  com- 
posed of  the  mystical  and  die  non-m)^icaL  Whether 
the  latter,  indeed,  comes  within  the  purview  of  this 
study  is  a  question  for  further  discnasion.  Since  oar 
plan  is  indnetive,  it  follows  that  definitions  should 
come  last  of  all;  and  to  separate  the  mTstieal  data 
from  the  non-mystical  appears  to  be  largely  an  affair 
of  definition.  Should  we  try  to  solve  the  problem 
by  a  change  of  names,  and  term  our  matter  normal 
and  abnormal,  our  task  is  no  eaaieT,  for  the  criterion 
by  which  we  judge  the  norm  shifts  with  the  centtuies, 
and  often  with  the  decades.  The  non-mystical  is  not 
necessarily  always  the  normal,  though  our  mateiial- 
istie  age  prefers  to  think  so.  It  seems  wiser,  there- 
fore, for  the  purpose  of  present  investigation  to  take 
these  terms  simply  at  their  face  value  and  so  to  make 
use  of  them.  Through  these  two  main  doorways  all 
religions  emotion  has  passed  to  manifest  itself  in  the 
individuaL 
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For  the  more  conTenient  pnrposes  of  classification, 
the  personal  data  have  been  gronped  under  three 
main  beads:  Parentage,  Edacation,  and  Health.  Each 
of  these  heads  is  to  be  considered  in  the  light  of  as 
m&ny  cases  as  possible,  for  the  sake  of  the  emnnlatiTe 
effect  of  the  evidence.  In  the  same  manner  will  the 
rest  of  the  data  be  gronped  onder  three  main  heads : 
BegiuningB  of  religioas  emotion;  Conversion;  Ter- 
mination of  religions  emotion. 

These  divisions  are,  of  coarse,  susceptible  of  minor 
subdivisions,  while  the  discussion  of  conversion- 
phenomena  and  theory  will  occnpy  a  separate  section. 
The  reader  will  bear  in  mind  the  Sexible  nature  of 
mach  of  the  evidence,  which  may  cause  the  omission 
of  some  and  the  repetition  of  other  instances,  is  a 
way  that  may  at  first  si^t  appear  capricious  and 
arbitrary.  But  with  the  patient  application  to  each 
minor  case  of  those  broad  principles  underlying  their 
confession,  which  he  has  just  determined,  he  cannot 
be  k>ng  impatient  or  much  at  fault. 

To  sift  the  facts  of  value  in  the  hisbiry  of  the  cod- 
feasant  from  the  facta  of  no  value,  is  a  task  which  at 
best  cannot  be  complete.  In  many  instances,  such 
facts  are  few;  in  many  others,  they  become  sub- 
merged by  the  ideas,  feelings,  and  impressions 
which  flow  abundantly  from  the  writer's  pen;  in 
others  still,  the  character  of  the  document  precludes 
their  ose.  Journals  and  diaries,  dealing  only  with 
the  religious  crios  itself, — such  as  that  of  3wedeii- 
boig,  or  of  Fox,  or  of  Wedey, — omit  matter  which 
they    consder    extraneous.    Therefore,    a   study   is 
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limited  in  lai^  neasnre  to  records  regularly  anto- 
bi<^aphical  in  form.  Evrai  in  theae,  the  aeeter  after 
facts  is  often  disappointed,  since  the  confessant  nat- 
urally lays  BtreBs  on  the  impresnon  which  was  strong- 
est in  his  ima^nation,  and,  therefcve,  does  not  readily 
discriminate  between  values.  Many  names  must 
needs  be  passed  or^  in  silence  for  one  or  the  other  of 
these  reasons ;  and  this  silence  will  include  m<»t  of  the 
medisval  confeBsants,  so  enormously  significant  on 
other  ooonts.  The  confeseant  usually  gives  some  de- 
tails on  education  and  the  character  of  his  forebears : 
inferences  as  to  his  heredity  we  mast  of  course  make 
for  onrsdvefl. 

Thomas  Boston  *  of  Ettriok  was  piously  reared,  of 
God-fearing  Scots  parentage.  He  was  a  bookidi  child 
and  well-taught,  prepared  for  college  at  fourteen,  but 
was  held  back  from  entrance  for  a  couple  of  years. 
His  career  there  was  brilliant;  and  he  showed  much 
taste  for  music.  His  preoccupation  with  the  religious 
life  came  gradually.  Jeanne  de  St.  M.  Deleloe  was 
from  infancy  vowed  to  the  Blessed  Vir^  by  her  fer- 
vent parents,  and  given  the  education  of  a  religious. 
Her  sabsequent  mysticism  is  shown  to  be  a  natural 
outcome  of  her  teaching  and  of  her  surroundings. 
The  same  direct  inheritance  of  piety  is  shown  by  that 
Quaker  family,  the  Gumeys  of  Bartham.  Their  edu* 
cation  intensifled  this  t^iirit  and  the  example  of  a 
deeply  fervent,  elder  sister  completed  the  cycle  of  in- 
fluences. The  zeal  and  ardor  of  St.  Paul's  character 
was  afOrmed  t^  his  orthodox  Hebrew  parentage  and 
his  thorou^  education.  Rolle  of  Hampole  qtiaintly 
aays  of  himself  only:    "iSy  youth  was  fond,  my 
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ehildliood  Tain,  and  my  young  age  onclean."    Of  his 
parentB  nothiiie  is  known. 

The  father  and  mother  of  Thomaa  Halibnrton ' '  were 
eminently  religiona."  At  school  he  remained  idle  and 
dinipated  and  did  not  do  any  work  until  after  his 
sixteenth  year,  when  he  began  to  study  for  the  min- 
iatry.  Joseph  Hall's  mother  was  a  woman  of  rare 
sanctity,  who  filled  his  yotu^  mind  with  pions  dreams 
and  visions.  Her  weak^  body  he  seems  also  to  have 
inherited.  So  apt  and  talent«d  was  he,  that  he  was 
■ent  to  cc^ege,  although  one  of  a  family  of  twelve 
ehildren.  Newman's  religions  education  was  thor- 
oogh ;  and  while  still  very  yoong  he  read  such  books  as 
Law's  "Serious  Call,"  Milner's  "Church  History," 
and  Newton  "  On  the  Prophecies. ' '  At  Oxford  be  fell 
tmder  the  influence  of  Keble  and  of  Pnsey.  Nietzsche, 
inthe"Ecee  Homo,"  and  in  a  brief  sketch  of  hisehUd- 
liood,  mentions  his  youthful  desire  for  universal  knowl- 
edge, led  thereunto  by  reading  Humboldt.  Schopen* 
baner  was  a  great  force  in  his  life.  He  remarks  that 
his  father  was  delicate  and  morbid,  and  died  yonng. 
At  achool,  the  abbot  Othloh  was  first  severely  beaten, 
but  he  succeeded  by  reason  of  his  powerful  memory. 
hove  of  books  and  the  classics  much  preceded  his 
Kligiolu  interest ;  and  like  Onibert,  be  felt  them  to  be 
a  stumbling-block  in  the  true  way,  Swedenborg'a 
parents  were  pions,  believed  warmly  in  spirits,  heard 
voices  and  saw  visions.  His  father.  Bishop  Svedberg, 
made  note  of  a  personal  conversation  with  an  angsL 
The  Mn  Emanuel  had  a  thorough  education  of  the 
seaentafie  kind,  and  when  be  began  to  write,  it  was 
OB    economics,    physiolc^,    and    metallurgy.    The 
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heredity  of  Joaepli  Smith,  the  Mormon  prophet,  ia  as 
Bignifleant  as  Swedenborg  'b.  Hia  grandfather,  mother, 
and  father  were  sabject  to  relif^ona  gloom,  dreamed 
dreams,  aaw  visionii  and  lights.  The  whole  family  waa 
imaginative,  lazy,  shiftless,  and  credulous :  all  showed 
certain  literary  aptitudes.  Deep  melancholies  and 
doubts  beeet  this  family,  together  with  a  fear  of  In- 
dians  which  is  reflected  in  Joseph's  writings,  where  he 
identifies  the  savages  with  the  powers  of  helL  Joseph 
had  little  schooling :  and  prided  himaelf  on  hia  illiter- 
acy. His  apt  memory  and  ability  to  pick  np  and  use 
a  miscellaneous  reading  are  shown  in  die  Book  of  Mor- 
mon. John  Wesley's  parents  were  of  the  conven- 
tional, Chorch  of  England  type,  his  mother  a  woman  of 
strong  character,  bis  education  that  of  an  English 
gentleman  destined  for  the  Church.  The  zeal,  the 
power,  the  emotion,  were  hia  alone.  Uriel  d'Acosta  was 
gently  educated  and  could  ride  the  "Qreat  Horse." 
At  the  proper  age  he  studied  taw,  but  religious  ideas, 
and  hia  changes  of  view  concerning  them,  soon  ex- 
cluded all  other  interests  in  his  mind.  "I  waa  edu- 
cated,'* he  writes,  "according  to  the  custom  of  that 
country,  in  the  Popish  Rel^on ;  and  when  I  waa  but  a 
young  man  the  dread  of  eternal  Damnation  made  me 
desirous  to  keep  all  its  doctrines  with  the  utmost  exact- 
ness." Heniy  Alline  went  early  to  school  and  waa 
forward  in  learning.  Angustin's  relations  with  hia 
mother,  Monica,  are  too  widely  known  to  need  com- 
ment here.  He  shows,  in  truth,  very  marked  traita 
inherited  from  both  parents,  and  his  description  ia 
sympathetic.  "In  this  my  childhood,"  he  saya  of 
his  edacation,  "I  had  no  love  of  learning  and  hated 
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to  be  forced  to  it.  I  would  not  have  learned  had  I 
not  been  compelled."  He  liked  Latin,  but  dialibed 
Qreek ;  lored  Euclid,  bat  bated  Homer,  and  waa  much 
beaten  because  of  this.  All  works  of  eloquence,  "of  a 
dramatic  typ^i"  appealed  to  his  mind,  and  he  was 
deeply  influenced  first  hy  a  dialogue  of  Cicero— the 
"Hortengios"— and  later  by  Aristotle.  His  subse- 
quent career  of  dissipatioQ  terminating  in  the  depres- 
sion and  discontent  with  self,  which  were  the  first 
steps  toward  bis  conversion,  are  dealt  with  under  other 
heads.  The  influence  of  Monica  on  her  son,  both  direct 
and  indirect,  is  marked  throu^out  bis  life.  Another 
pious  mother  had  for  her  son  the  great  Cardinal  Bel- 
larmin,  whom,  with  hia  fonr  brothers,  she  destined  to 
tbe  priesthood.  They  were  the  spectators  of  her  fast- 
ing and  flagellation ;  indeed,  all  their  early  influences 
tamed  them  to  the  Church.  Li  addition,  however, 
to  his  strong  clerical  bent,  Beltarmin  was  talented, 
very  quick,  and  a  lover  in  boyhood  of  poetry  and  of 
the  classics.  He  notes  his  taste  for  music  and  sing- 
ing, and  that  he  could  mend  nets  very  welL  A  Jesuit 
at  seventeen,  be  pursues  his  education  thereafter  in 
the  direction  of  theology  and  Hebrew,  making  a  gram- 
mar of  the  latter  tongue,  for  his  own  use.  Another 
precocious  child,  whose  education  aided  a  development 
first  wholly  intellectual,  but  which  later  became  re- 
ligious, and  mystical,  was  Pascal. 

In  her  carious  record  of  changes  in  creed,  Annie  . 
Besant  describes  her  father  as  a  sceptic  and  savant ; 
and  says  that  her  own  ardently  religious  bent,  in  the 
beginning,  was  spontaneous  and  individuaL  Robert 
Blair,  early  left  an  orphan,  was  educated  at  Glasgow 
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Collet,  where  AaKostin'B  "ConfeasionB"  deeply  im- 
preased  him.  He  developed  the  gift  of  extempore 
presohing,  and  althou^  he  had  his  fall  obare  of  the 
snperatitioD  of  his  day,  yet  be  showed  the  gradual 
and  Bteady  evolutioa  of  his  religioaB  nature.  Ban* 
yau's  BchooUng  amounted  to  little  more  than  learning 
to  read  and  write.  In  yoath  he  waa  exceedingly  vi- 
cioiu;  and  was  noted  always  for  a  vivid  imagination. 
Thomas  Chalkley  ia  more  a  man  of  the  world  than 
moBt  Qoakers;  he  studied  hard  in  hia  Philadelphia 
home ;  and  aeems  to  have  had  normal  youthful  influ- 
ences. His  temporal  affairs  prospered,  showing  that 
he  bad  busiaess  talent  and  industry.  J.  F.  Clarke 
was  taught  classics  and  mathematics  by  bis  grand- 
father ;  he  had  much  taste  for  nature  and  for  litero. 
tnre.  His  development  was  nonnal.  Few  Quakers 
give  us  any  information  on  matters  temporal,  but 
Richard  Da  vies,  unlike  many  others,  was  "brought  up 
in  a  little  leamii^."  At  birth,  John  Dunton  lost  his 
mother.  He  was  a  sickly  child,  fanciful  and  dreamy, 
disliking  study.  A  viol^it  love-affair,  at  thirteen, 
caused  him  still  further  to  neglect  his  education ;  but 
a  year  later  he  was  ready  to  enter  Oxford.  C.  G. 
■Finney's  parents  were  not  "professors";  but  hia 
friends  soon  turned  him  toward  religion.  James 
Fraser  of  Brae  learned  well  at  school,  but  his  temper 
was  peevish,  he  says,  and  he  was  no  "dawly."  The 
strictness  of  his  rearing  caused  many  violent  reactions. 
Gteorge  Fox  says  little  of  himself  as  a  child,  save  that 
be  had  "gravity  and  stayeduess,  with  innoceney  and 
honesty."  He  had  but  little  book-learning  and  that 
self-taught.    Very  different  were  the  coltivBted  snr- 
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roundings  of  the  Arabian  Al-Ghazz&U,  who  was  a 
savant  at  twenty,  yet  afl  perplexed  about  religiona 
matters  as  ever  Fox  himBelf/^Edmiind  Gosse  con- 
tribatea  an  admirable  modem  shidy  of  heredity  in  his 
book  entitled  "Father  and  Son.*'  The  intensely  pious 
parents — members  of  the  strict  sect  of  Rymouth 
Brothers — work  on  the  imagiuatiou  of  their  child  till 
he  becomes  an  elder  at  ten.  But  the  father  was  a 
man  of  science,  and  this  inheritance,  together  with  the 
cmcial  intellectual  conflict  of  the  fifties,  carried  the 
son  to  a  total  change  of  view.  Evangelistic  inflnencea 
of  a  certain  type,  with  their  inevitable  effect  upon  a 
sensitive  natore,  have  never  been  more  admirab^  de- 
aeribed  than  in  this  volume,  which  has  the  rare  virtue 
of  sympathy  for  outworn  ideas.  ^ 

Unusual  in  a  Quaker,  James^ongh  had  "a  good 
genius  and  a  propenaity  to  learning, — "  and  easily 
knew  Latin  and  Greek.  He  was  also  given  to  poetry, 
until  eonvineed  of  its  wickedness.  Yet  he  thinks  that 
his  youth  was  "a  complication  of  ambition,  envy,  craft, 
and  deceit, ' '  before  his  religious  intcreata  became  dom- 

The  abbot  Gnibert  de  Nogent  is  one  of  the  more 
direct  examples  of  hereditary  mysticism.  The  ex- 
eesaive  piety  of  his  parents  kept  them  apart  for  much 
of  their  married  life;  and  when  his  mother  left  him 
alone  at  eight  years  old  to  enter  a  convent,  she  already 
spoke  of  demons  and  visions  as  matters  of  daily  occurs 
rence.  His  training  was  very  severe ;  he  followed  his 
mother's  example  and  at  twelve  became  a  monk.  There 
e&sues  between  them  a  correspondence  full  of  their 
viaons    and    mystical    experiences    by    which    each 
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seeks  to  excite  and  animate  the  fervor  of  the  other. 
Like  the  preceding^  example,  and  vanj  another,  Oni- 
bert  sacrificed  his  poetic  tastes,  and  tamed,  at  cost  of 
many  aigha,  to  the  stud?  of  theolt^y.  The  same  mys- 
tical atmoephero  Bnrrounded  Madame  de  la  Mothe- 
QuyoD  in  her  infanc7 ;  her  parents,  too,  were  zealots, 
although  she  thinks  tiiat  in  every  way  bnt  the  religions 
they  neglected  her  and  her  edneation.  It  is  worthy  of 
note  that  ahe  accnaea  practically  every  one  with  whom 
she  comes  into  contact,  of  neglect  and  persecntion, — 
Bisters  and  seirvants,  husband,  mother-in-law,  and  the 
world  in  general, — all,  according  to  her  narrative, 
unite  in  tormenting  this  harmless  girl  Even  her  ex- 
tremely ostentatious  bnmility,  the  irritating  way  in 
which  she  tarns  the  other  cheek,  and  makes  gifts  to 
those  who  beat  her,  is  not  enough  to  account  for  such 
systematic  and  continuous  persecution;  it  ends  by 
making  the  reader  sceptical,  as  though  it  were  a  de- 
lusion. 

A.  J.  C.  Hare  gives  an  interesting  record  of  a 
severely  devout  education,  the  fervency  of  which,  how- 
ever, did  not  retain  its  full  effect  upon  his  gentle, 
somewhat  dilettante  character.  Frederic  Harrison,  in 
his  "Apologia,"  drawa  a  pictnie  of  the  via  media,  of 
a  healthy  upbringing,  simple,  cheerfnl  ideas,  holdii^ 
neither  hell  nor  terror,  followed  by  a  gradual  evolu- 
tion to  more  scientifio  views.  James  Laekington  is  of 
peasant-stock  and  self-taught.  Through  many  de- 
vious wanderings  in  faith,  he  returns  at  the  end  to  his 
inherited  simplicity.  John  Livingstone  underwent  the 
customary  arduous  Scottish  education ;  he  says  he  was 
well-beaten  and  so  became  proficient  1    His  religious 
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feelings  developed  bIowI;  and  gradoallr  saperaeded 
eTei7  other  interest.  The  comte  Lom£nie  de  Brienne 
evidently  drew  a  certun  zeal  from  liia  father,  the  piooa 
HoffQenot  minister  to  Henri  IV,  bat  a  coort^duca- 
tion  was  followed  hy  violent  dissipation  and  mania,  bo 
tiiat  much  of  bis  later  life  was  spent  at  St  Lazare. 
The  parents  of  Henry  More  were  Calvinists,  and  he 
was  severely  reared,  yet  he  did  not  naturally  turn  to 
that  faith,  being  of  a  specnlatiTe  mind,  ^owledgs 
and  learning  were  at  fint  the  most  important  objects 
of  his  life ;  hia  religions  ideas  were  slowly  evolved  and 
came  to  take  first  place.  John  Newton,  the  son  of 
poor  parents,  bad  bat  two  y^ars*  regalar  schoolii^. 
By  the  aid  of  a  powerful  memory,  however,  he  "picked 
op"  French  and  Latin,  and  after  bis  conversion  be 
taogbt  himself  both  Greek  and  Hebiew.  As  a  boy, 
be  is  not  qaite  so  illiterate  as  Patrick,  the  saintly 
swineherd,  who  terms  his  own  writings  "drivel." 

Bishop  Symon  Patrick,  that  cheerfat  person,  blesses 
Qod  for  his  bookish  family  and  his  carefal  training. 
This  included  short-band,  with  which  he  noted  ser- 
mons. He  went  to  GamlKidge  as  a  sizar,  bnt  soon  ob- 
tained a  scholarship,  work,  and  friends.  Paolinns  (of 
PeUa)  gives  an  interesting  accoant  of  his  pre-Christian 
edaeation.  He  read  Homer  and  Plato  in  his  fifth 
year,  bnt  bis  stadies  were  interrapted  by  ill-bealth. 
Hark  Pattison's  ancommonly  alow  development  in- 
terfered with  the  normal  coarse  of  his  college  career. 
When  he  does  begin  to  develop  in  the  early  twenties, 
be  says,  "I  read  enormoas^."  Benan's  Breton  pai^ 
entage  bnmght  the  Breton  inheritance  of  dreamy 
lation.    He  also,  he  thinks,  inherited  hia  "in- 
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capacity-  of  being  bad"  Placed  in  a  Boman  Catholic 
seminary,  he  had  in  all  respects  the  clerical  training, 
added  to  the  temperament  of  a  priest  Only  his  in- 
tellect, unfettered,  gigantic,  tamed  toward  '  'la 
acience  positive"  mftlnTig  all  else  of  no  regard.  Few 
personal  studies  remain  to  ns  of  more  value  and 
BoggestiTenesa. 

Among  the  more  vivid  records,  that  of  M.  A. 
Schimmelpenninck  gives  the  picture  o£  a  pietist 
rearing.  Delicate  and  frail,  at  the  side  of  an  ailing 
mother,  this  girl  undergoes  a  strenuooaly  thorough 
religions  education.  Taught  by  a  father  who  thinks 
it  his  duty  to  be  harsh,  she  suffers  agonies  of  nervous 
dread  and  misery.  The  ensuing  resentment,  reaction, 
and  Bhrinlring  from  everything  religious,  nnlmi noting 
in  melancholy  and  conversion,  seem  to  be  thoroo^ily 
explained  by  these  facta.  Teresa's  parents  were  noble 
and  gave  her  the  upbringing  of  a  woman  of  the 
world.  Her  entrance  into  convent-life  did  not  alter 
this  ideal  for  some  time,  until,  indeed,  she  b^tan  to 
bum  with  the  zeal  for  reform.  She  says  little  of 
her  early  self,  but  shows  in  every  line  she  wrote 
her  executive  ability.  Lton  Tolstoi  was  also  of  a  noble 
family,  and  brought  up  as  the  conventional  young 
aristocrat.  From  this  life,  however,  he  later  turned 
in  horror,  as  did  another  Rnasian  noble,  0.  Schow- 
valofL  Anna  van  Schurman  was  trained  first  in 
the  arts ;  and  had  done  wonders  in  glass-etching,  tap- 
estry, and  paper  flowers,  before  she  turned  her  at- 
tention to  Hebrew  and  the  classicB.  She  was  ehiefiy 
taught  by  her  father,  from  whom  she  bad  her  serjous 
and  scholarly  inclinations.    Bianco  White,  li&e  Benan, 
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was  educated  for  the  priesthood.  The  piety  of  his 
parents  was  mingled  with  other  charaeteristics  in  his 
strange  personality.  George  Whitefield  was  "fro- 
ward,"  disliked  study,  and  had  an  impudent  temper. 
His  dramatic  tastes  developed  young  and  lasted  all  his 
life.  At  Oxford  he  set  to  work  in  earnest.  In  the 
"Dialogne  with  Trypho,"  Justin  Martyr  outlines  a 
loief  aecount  of  his  education,  of  his  inborn  love  of 
philosophy,  and  of  how  he  tamed  toward  Christian 
ideas. 

Details  of  education  and  heredity  among  the  earlier 
minor  Roman  Catholic  cases,  we  hare  already  stated 
to  be  few.  Save  that  she  was  an  "indocta  mulier," 
and  concealed  her  revelations  from  her  family,  Hilde- 
garde  of  Bingen  gives  no  information.  The  M^re 
Jeanne  des  Anges  had  thoroughly  upset  her  family 
with  her  extravagances  by  her  fifteenth  year,  so  in  de- 
spair they  sent  her  to  a  convent.  She  seems  to  have 
been  ^ven  a  good  education  and  was  very  fond  of 
readizig.  Loyola  received  the  training  of  a  Spanish 
aristocrat  and  soldier,  "delighting  in  feats  of  arms." 
Id  these  words  be  dismisses  the  matter  as  trifling. 
That  "litUe,  prittie  Tobie,"  as  Charles  I  calls  Sir 
Tobie  Matthew,  was  trained  in  Protestantism  and  for 
a  career  of  diplomacy.  When  he  began  to  be  inter- 
ested in  Catholicism,  his  father's  thunderings  seemed 
to  have  bnt  hastened  hia  decision.  Qertrude  More's 
father  disciplined  her  severely,  yet  her  girlhood  was 
wilful  and  headstrong.  De  Marsay  had  Protestant 
parents  who  gave  him  a  devout  upbringing.  The 
young  Ang^que  Amanld,  one  of  a  deeply  religious 
family,  fulfilled  her  destiny  and  heritage  when  she 
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became  a  mystic  Botli  Ssinte-Chantal  and  M.  M. 
Alaeoqne  came  of  devout  parents.  Paul  Lowengaid 
and  Alphonse  de  Batisbonne  were  both  of  Jewish  de- 
sceat.  The  former,  in  temperament  being  eenrntive  to 
religions  ideas,  suffered  from  the  mockery  of  his  f ree- 
tbinMng  father;  so  that  hia  conversion  to  CathoUcum 
seemed  more  or  less  inevitable.  The  latter 's  family 
were  deeply  fervent  in  their  religions  nature,  and  a 
brother  preceded  him  into  the  Roman  Catholic  ChorclL 
This  is  also  the  case  of  F.  Liebermano.  Although 
'J.  J.  Olier  had  orthodox  parents,  yet  they  doubted  his 
vocation  because  of  his  heady  temperament,  and  so 
gave  him  a  worldly  trainii^.  F.  Ozanam's  devout 
nature  was  shared  by  every  member  of  his  family ;  his 
sister  "was  as  pious  as  an  angel,"  and  his  college  life 
was  filled  with  religious  struggles  and  triumphs.  An- 
other convert,  Fanny  Pittar,  had  conventional  i>arenti, 
a  normal  education,  and  a  lively  disposition.  The 
famous  Antoinette  Bourignon  suffered  much  becaTise 
her  father  and  mother  quarrelled,  and  jeered  at  her 
infantile  devotion.  She  felt  obliged  to  leave  home, 
and,  later,  became  a  recluse.  John  Endes  says  that 
his  parents  were  humble  and  pious  like  himsell  Maiy 
of  the  Angels  was  vain  and  fond  of  dress :  the  gentle- 
ness of  a  kind  priest  influenced  for  good  her  ednca- 
tion  and  nature.  Sister  Th£r^,  Carmelite,  was  one 
of  five  sisters,  who  all  took  the  veil.  Religious  matters 
had  always  formed  the  chief  occupation  of  this  family. 
Carr4  de  Montg&un  was  spoiled  by  an  indulgent 
father  and  gave  himself  up  to  pleasure.  His  own 
wickedness,  however,  soon  alarmed  him  and  he  began 
to  think  of  reform.    The  parents  of  Anne  Catherine 
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Emmerich  encouraged  her  in  practices  of  ezoessiTe 
devotion,  ^th  the  least  possible  food  and  sleep.  One 
does  not  often  find  a  confessant  conBTatolating  her> 
aeU  with  a  pions  joy  on  her  complete  ignorance. 
"Grace  &  Dien,"  she  cries,  "je  n'ai  presqae  jamais 
rien  lo."  Peter  Favre,  the  friend  of  IJoyola,  was 
hroi^fat  np  "hj  good,  Catholic,  and  pions  parents," 
who  saw  his  ability  and  sent  him  to  school,  instead 
of  rearing  him  a  Savoyard  shepherd  like  themselves. 
Hngo  of  St.  Victor  gives  an  account  of  his  studies 
and  his  progress,  much  as  does  John  of  Salisbury.  In 
a  group  of  modem  Catholic  converts,  giving  brief  ac- 
counts of  their  sutmuBsion,  will  be  found  several 
Swedecborgians,  whose  parents  were  unable  to  satisfy 
them  by  rearing  them  in  the  mystical  tenets  of  that 
sect,*  The  nun  Osanna  Andreasi  had  parents  so  ex- 
traordinary for  the  scTcnteenth  century,  that  when 
she  began  to  have  divine  visions  and  conversations, 
th^  thought  her  epileptic  and  insisted  that  she  con- 
sult a  pl^sieian  I 

Henry  Soso  inherited  both  his  mysticism  and  his 
nervxms  temperament  from  a  devout  mother.  Fr£u- 
leio  Malwida  voo  Meysenhug  had  a  keen  natural 
piety,  but  received  no  training  whatever.  The  cult  of 
heroes  was,  for  a  long  tame,  her  childish  religion.  She 
tmderweot  a  long  strt^^le  with  the  aristocratic  prej- 
udices of  her  family,  and  finally  was  obliged  to 
break  with  them.  John  Trevor  had  a  conventional 
education  in  religious  matters,  and  was  early  im- 
pressed by  the  tragic  side  of  life.  H.  Fielding  writes 
that  he  was  pioosly  reared,  and  by  women  only.  D. 
Varratt  came  of  poor  parents,  and  was  being  led  into 
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vioe  1^  his  idle,  disnpated  brothers.  By  his  mind 
and  memoiy,  howeyer,  he  gained  his  Bchoolmaster's  in- 
terest, and  BO  was  saved  to  be  trained  for  a  teacher. 
Daring  boyhood  H.  Martyn'a  lelations  badgered  him 
with  pious  ezhortati<»is ;  at  college  he  was  irritable 
at  being  unsnceeasfnL  On  his  father's  death  he  be- 
came more  thooghtfoL  J.  Lathrop  had  a  devout 
mother  and  was  early  sosceptible  to  religions  con- 
tagion. Helen  Keller 's  entire  education  is  of  great  in- 
terest. The  religions  aide  of  it  was  conducted  by  Phil- 
lips Brooks,  and  accepted  by  her  without  qaestion. 
Though  Friedrich  Schleiermaeher's  mother  was  de- 
vout, yet  ahe  coold  not  keep  her  son  from  a  phase  of 
peculiar  scepticism.  After  some  time  his  college  career 
at  Halle  steadied  his  mind.  J.  de  la  Fontaine  shared 
the  piety  of  his  Hugoenot  family,  and,  though  he 
failed  in  his  studies,  became  a  minister.  A  large  num- 
ber of  Quakers  verfi  bom  to  some  faith  equally  rigid ; 
and  given  the  severe  training  in  morals  whidi  was 
common  one  hundred  years  or  more  ago.  Education 
amoi^  this  group  is  represented  by  but  a  few  years' 
schooling.  Such  instances  present  very  little  which 
may  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other  in  this  par- 
ticular; it  is  therefore  hardly  worth  our  while  to 
give  separate  mention  to  the  family  influences  and 
education  of  J.  Hoag,  0.  Sansom,  E.  Stirredge,  W. 
Williams,  B.  FoUows,  C.  Marshall,  J.  Fothergill,  B. 
Jordan,  J.  Crober,  Daniel  Wheeler,  David  Hall,  J. 
Wi^iam,  William  Evans,  S.  Neale,  A.  Braithwaite,  J. 
Richardson,  H.  Hull,  M.  Hagger,  J.  Dickinson,  T. 
ShiUitoe,  B.  Bangs,  J.  Hoskins,  and  Ann  Maris. 
Chiiatopher  Story's  father  kept  a  tavern,  by  which 
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the  SOD  was  nraeh  subjected  to  temptatioii.  Jobn  Qrat- 
tOQ  was  a  poor  ignorant  herd-boy.  Qeorge  White- 
head  was  bred  a  Presbyterian,  tind  Mary  Dudley 
educated  as  a  Methodist,  but  the  reenlt  upon  each 
natnre  is  much  the  same.  Few  are  as  healthily  reared 
as  Mar^ret  Lucas,  who  was  taught  music  and  danc- 
ing; or  allowed  to  be  frivolous  and  read  novels  and 
plays  like  William  Lewis.  Mildred  Batcliff'a  znotlier, 
seeing  the  child  morbid  and  depressed,  urged  her 
away  from  religions  subjects;  while  Stephen  Grellet, 
bora  a  conventional  French  Catholic,  is  later  horrified 
at  his  own  "worldly"  upbringing.  He  had  "searcely 
so  much  as  heard  whether  there  were  any  Holy 
&host"l  John  Banks's  poor,  honest  parents  do  not 
seem  to  have  worried  him  much  about  religion. 

If  the  Friends  were  in  general  an  humble  and  un- 
learned  sect,  it  will  be  remembered  tiiat  their  leader, 
Fox,  was  at  no  time  a  man  of  books.  John  Wesley, 
on  the  contrary,  had  more  than  the  customary  Latinity 
and  cultivation,  and  John  Calvin  had  the  trainii^ 
of  a  scholar.  The  majori^  of  Methodist  examples  are 
moch  like  the  Quakers  in  the  respect  that  they  are 
ample  and  unlettered.  Among  other  Dissenters, 
Qeo^e  Miiller,  who  was  an  exceedingly  vicious  youth, 
had  worldly  parents,  and  was  given  little  or  no  moral 
training.  Oliver  Heywood  fears  that  he  grieved  his 
good,  careful  parents ;  but  at  college  he  changed  and 
came  to  prefer  divinity  to  the  classies.  Ashbel 
Qreen,  James  Melvill,  Alexander  Qordon,  and  William 
Haalett  had  pious  inheritance  and  strict  care.  John 
Ibmay's  parents  were  very  striot  during  his  child- 
hood, and  he  snfEered  from  their  discipline.    William 
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Wilfion's  peasant  father  and  mother  were  Qliterate, 
and  he  waa  put,  Ulffi  St  Patrick,  to  be  a  herd-boy. 
Cotton  Mather'a  heredity  and  education  were  of  the 
strictest  ^e:  Oliver  Taylor's  parent*,  if  poor,  were 
picas;  A.  H.  Francke's  education  was  theological  al- 
most from  the  b^inning;  and  Samuel  Hopkins  bad  a 
pious  ancestry  and  college  training.  On  the  contrary, 
J.  A.  James  notes  that  he  had  no  religions  training 
whatever,  a  circumstance  which,  as  the  reader  has 
donbtless  already  observed,  is  decidedly  rare  among 
these  eases.  The  Methodists,  of  devout  parent^e  and 
careful  early  rearing,  of  whom  little  else  need  be  said, 
are:  John  Prickard,  R.  Bodda,  B.  Roberts,  T.  Payne, 
A.  Mather,  P.  Jaco,  J.  Yonng,  J.  Travis,  William 
Gapers,  J.  Allen,  Ben.  Kbodes,  T.  Rankin,  J.  Nelson, 
Freeborn  Qarretson,  Peard  Dickinson,  A.  Torry,  T. 
Ware,  T.  Hanson,  T.  Tennant,  J.  Mason,  and  William 
Carvosso.  Neither  of  J.  Marsden's  parents  was  at  first 
reli^ns,  bat  later  bis  mother  had  an  attack  of  re- 
ligions mania,  which  made  a  deep  impression  on  his 
mind. 

Opposed  to  these,  however,  are  a  number  of  Metho- 
dist examples  lacking  pious  early  influences  or  in- 
heritances. Samson  Staniforth,  one  of  thirteen  chil- 
dren, can  remember  no  religious  instruction  whatever. 
J.  FawBon's  family  were  disgusted  with  his  zeal,  and 
used  him  harshly.  T.  Hanby  lost  his  mother,  had  a 
dronken  father,  and  lacked  all  training.  B.  Hibbard, 
the  e^hth  child  of  a  poor  shoemaker,  was  harshly 
treated  and  much  beaten ;  Dnncau  Wright  had  received 
no  education  whatever  nntil  nearly  twenty,  when  be 
enlisted.    Neith^  bad  J.  Fan  maeb  religioos  in^ 
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Btroction.  M.  Joyce,  bom  a  Catholic,  was  a  sailor  and 
a  very  wild  y oath.  T.  Batberford,  though  hia  pareuta 
were  religious,  and  he  devoted  to  them,  yet  was  led 
away,  influenced  by  vicious  comrades.  C.  Hopper, 
the  youngest  of  nine  ehildreu  of  a  farmer,  thinks  his 
family  cold  as  to  religion.  T.  Walsh,  of  an  Irish 
Catholic  family,  was  bred  quite  indifferent  to  the 
subject.  W.  Ashman 's  parents  had  no  rel^on.  Very 
interesting  in  this  regard  are  the  cases  of  the  Evan- 
gelists  Jeriy  McAuley  and  Billy  Bray.  The  first,  of 
a  criminal  Irish  family,  was  a  thief  daring  boyhood 
and  imprisoned  at  nineteen.  The  latter,  by  seven* 
teen,  was  also  a  criminal,  and  a  drunkard,  but  he 
had  a  pious  father.  Normal  upbringing,  and  natural 
childish  indifference  to  the  subject  of  religion,  is 
noted  (in  the  case  of  the  first  with  horror)  by  C.  S. 
Spargeon  and  by  Orville  DewQ'. 

Henry  Ward  Beecber  was  the  child  of  sensible  and 
intelligent  pec^le,  reared  in  an  active-minded  New 
England  household.  Granville  Moody  had  nramal 
family  influences  and  educatitoi,  though  he  was  still  a 
boy  when  he  b^an  to  worry  about  the  liquor  ques- 
tion. Interesting,  indeed,  by  comparison  with  the 
forgoing,  are  the  scattered  bits  of  information  which 
Jerome  gives  us  about  his  childhood  and  education: 
"...  how  I  ran  about  the  offices  where  the  slaves 
worked  .  .  .  how  I  had  to  be  draf^d  from  my  grand- 
mother's lap  to  my  lessons,"  and  so  on.  Long  ere 
bis  conversion,  be  had  cut  himself  off  from  tbis  pleas- 
ant, cultivated  home  and  dainty  food,  because  of  his  re- 
ligious ideas.  Unfortonately  for  us,  he  does  not  con- 
tiniK  the  personal  part  of  his  famous  "Apology." 
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The  reanlt  of  this  collocation  <^  evidence  is  Kea 
to  be,  after  all,  by  no  meaos  negative.  A  pte- 
pmderance  of  persona  whose  interest  in  religions 
matters  vss  fostered  hy  parental  teaching  and  ex- 
ample, tlirowa  into  strong  relief  the  few  in  whom 
this  waa  not  the  caae.  The  effects  of  direct  heredity 
are  to  be  seen  in  more  families  than  it  is  p<HBible  to 
recapitulate  here.  The  qnestion  of  education — if  that 
term  be  limited  to  book-learning,  is  much  less  im- 
portant, if  it  be  important  at  all.  The  range  of  emo- 
tional re%iouB  experieaice  is  wide  enough  to  include 
the  saint  and  the  savant  (Augnstin,  Bellarmio),  the 
tinker  and  the  maidservant  (Bonyan,  Joanna  Soutfa- 

rbt). 
That  the  tendency  toward  emotional  rel^ooa 
processes  is  hereditary,  fostered  and  heightened  by 
family  atmosphere  and  family  training,  is  proved,  by 
the  aggregate  of  these  examples,  beyond  the  possibility 
of  doubt.  Cases  in  which  this  family  tendency  is 
absent  altogether,  in  which  the  religions  interest  is 
wholly  individual, — aldiough  they  have  been  made 
much  of  in  certain  gaarters, — are  seen  to  be  too  few  to 
contribute  any  sabstantial  weight  to  any  opposite 
theory.  ^ 

Although  the  facts  concerning  the  subject '/pai'^Qt- 
age,  heredity,  and  education  are  often  interesting  and 
sn^estive  in  regard  to  his  religions  development,  yet 
they  have  no  such  significance  as  have  the  data  of 
health.  This  is,  in  truth,  the  most  important  con- 
tributing physical  factor  to  the  entire  result,  and  one 
given,  in  one  form  or  another,  in  practically  every  case. 
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The  maimer  in  which  it  is  fnimished  may  vary  exceed- 
ingly; the  data  may  be  dvelt  upcm  at  length,  or 
dropped  in  passing,  may  be  mach  oyer-emphasized  in 
order  to  throw  some  miracnlons  recovery  into  relief, 
or  may  be  toaehed  np4m  only  as  matter  of  "mis- 
interpreted observation.']  The  simplest  and  most 
thoroQgh  method  for  antnyaia  would  seem  to  be  that 
of  groapii^  togrether,  first,  those  confessants  whose 
health  has  on  the  whole  been  poor;  second,  those 
whose  health  has  on  the  whole  been  good;  and  third, 
those  exhibiting  mental  derangement  or  any  defined 
pathological  conditions,  which  require  separate  con> 
nderation. 

The  reader  wiU  note  that  an  especial  reference  ia 
made,  wherever  possible,  to  the  phyacal  situation  of 
die  snbject  in  childhood  and  dnring  the  period  of 
paberty;  since  this  is  most  easential  to  the  proper 
nnderatanding  of  his  case. 

Disensaion  of  the  eondnsioDa  to  which  these  data 
point,  mnst  necessarily,  according  to  our  inductive 
plan,  be  made  later  and  be  drawn  from  them.  In 
the  section  on  "Mysticism,"  there  must  needs  be  a 
retnm  upon,  and  a  repetition  of,  these.  The  whole 
question  of  religions  experience  has  been  clouded  for 
most  of  us  by  a  misonderstanding  of  the  health  data ; 
the  student  vibrating  between  the  attitude  of  the  medi- 
cal materialiHt,  to  whom  every  example  ia  crazy,  or 
hysterical,  or  neurasthenic;  and  that  of  the  ecstatic 
pietist,  to  whom  Catherine  of  Genoa  and  Catherine  of 
Siena  represent  the  highest  types  of  health.  Aban- 
doning for  the  present  all  a  priori  condnsiona  and  all 
unscieDtifio  and  unjustified  attitudes  and  theories,  we 
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Bhall  give  oOTSelTes  ap  for  a  few  pages  to  the  humble 
task  of  finding  otit  what  the  tacts  abont  this  matter 
really  are.  Dnll  though  this  may  be,  partaking  little 
of  the  exhilaration  attached  to  glittering  generalities, 
it  has  the  advantage  at  least  of  being  a  task  onder- 
taken  aoaterelj,  in  the  serriee  of  trath. 

The  first  group — the  medieval  records — give  ns  no 
dassified  health  data,  and  commonly  omit  all  reference 
to  childhood.  Angela  da  Foligno  gives  no  physical 
facts  before  she  became  a  mystical  recluse.  There- 
after, however,  she  mentions  intense  bodily  snffenng. 
"Never  am  I  without  pain,  continnally  am  I  week 
and  frail.  ...  I  am  obliged  to  be  alw(Q^  lying 
down  .  .  .  my  members  are  twisted  .  .  .  also  am  I  un- 
able to  take  sufficient  food."  Ma^aret  Eloierin,  of 
the  Qottesf reonde,  notes  her  own  intolerable  snfferings 
when  meditating  on  the  Passion.  Blood  poured  out 
of  her  mouth  and  nose ;  she  remained  comatose.  Pain 
in  the  bead  and  trembling  were  other  symptoms  of 
this  attack,  which  was  suddenly  cured  on  an  Easter 
Saturday.  The  nun  V^nique  Giuliani  had  a  similar 
attack,  the  pain  lasting  for  over  twelve  years.  The 
stigmata  and  oUier  symptoms  followed,  and  the  Church 
made  them  matter  of  investigation.  Another  nun, 
Osanna  Andreasi,  was  suspected  by  her  parents  of 
epilepsy.  Mary  of  the  Angels,  Carmelite,  broi^fat 
herself  into  a  state  of  aggravated  illness  by  her  aus- 
terities. She  was  subject  to  attacks  which  were  cured 
by  a  direct  command  of  her  confessor.  In  this  case 
the  exorcism  of  earlier  times  is  seen  in  practice.  The 
mystical  abbess,  Maria  d'AgrMa,  was  as  a  child  sub- 
ject to  great  variations  in  mood.    When  she  became 
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a  ymtmary,  she  Buffered  iDteiiBel7;  her  body,  she 
ajB,  "ws8  weak  and  broten."  Sister  Th&r^,  Car- 
melite at  nine  years  old,  liad  an  illness  resembling 
menii^tis.  She  was  never  strong  thereafter,  at  thir- 
teen sofFered  aentely  because  of  religions  acniples, 
and,  shortly  after  taking  the  veil,  died  of  consump- 
tion. An  obeonre  illneas  afflicted  A.  C.  Emmerich  at 
the  age  of  fourteen,  and  she  had  several  visions.  As 
these  grew  more  frequent,  her  health  steadily  declined. 
A  similar  illness  increaaed  the  piety  of  Peter  Favre. 
Joanna  Sonthcott's  extraordinary  delnsion  that  ahe 
was  abont  to  give  birth  to  the  Messiah  was  undoubtedly 
dne  to  an  illness,  and  is  not  uncommon.  Of  her  health 
as  a  child,  she  says  nothing  aave  that  her  dreams  were 
intensely  vivid.  B.  Baxter  had  ^mptoms  of  tubercu- 
losis in  yonth,  and  grew  very  weak,  besidea  having 
"difficulties  in  his  concernments."  On  recovery  these 
disappeared.  Thomas  Boston  ailed  constantly  as  a 
result  of  improper  nourishment  at  college.  Dyspepsia 
and  fainting-fits  followed  him  through  life.  He  died 
in  middle  age  from  a  complication  of  maladies.  Dur- 
ing the  attacks  of  illness  his  Calvinism  grew  more 
harsh  and  his  gloom  deeper.  The  Mire  Jeanne  de  St. 
M.  Deleloe  was  bom  nearly  dead.  After  taking 
the  veil,  her  health  grew  increasingly  bad.  She  was 
always  falling  ill,  and  her  religious  state  became  one 
of  j^m  and  donbt.  Weak  from  illness  and  terror  of 
her  condition,  she  suffers  constant  pain,  can  hardly 
stand  for  trembling,  and  during  this  time  tindei^oes 
frightful  temptations  to  blasphemy;  with  sleepless- 
aoa,  diabolic  persecution,  and  so  forth.  She  passes 
ont  of  this  condition  and  recovers  a  portion  ot  her 
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nonnal  health,  bat  Ulness  recnre  at  shorter  and  ehorter 
intervals,  until  death  comes  at  fifty-siz.  Oertrade  of 
Eisleben's  general  health  appears  to  have  been  poor, 
but  she  gives  no  details  of  any  value.  The  phymqne 
of  Thomas  Halibnrton  vaa  never  robnst;  he  dies,  in 
bis  thirties,  of  a  plenrii^.  Bishop  Joseph  Hall  tells  ns 
of  his  health  only  that  it  did  not  permit  him  to  over- 
stady.  Hildegarde  of  Bingen  notes  many  illnesses, 
by  which  she  was  beaten  and  overwhelmed  "even  from 
my  mother's  breast"  After  her  fourteenth  year  she 
grew  stronger  till  middle  age,  when  she  seems  to  have 
suffered  an  inflammation  followed  by  catalepsy;  dur- 
ing ecstasy  "her  veins  and  flesh  dry  up,"  and  she 
took  to  her  bed.  She  had  her  first  vifiions  at  three, 
at  eight  bad  others  and  took  the  vows;  at  fifteen 
they  became  frequent.  Her  physical  and  nervous  suf- 
fering during  ecstasy  was  intense.  Jerome  writes  that 
"a  deep-seated  fever  fell  upon  my  weakened  body  .  .  . 
and  wasted  my  unhappy  frame. ' '  It  was  during  this 
illness  his  famous  dream  occurred.  No  less  a  saint, 
Ignatius  Loyola,  while  gallantly  fighting  at  the  siege  of 
Pampeluna,  was  severely  wounded  in  both  legs,  it  be- 
ing necessary  to  re-break  and  reset  one.  During  his 
pfunfol  and  tedious  convalescence,  thoughts  of  another 
world  began  to  occupy  his  mind,  till  then  filled  by  the 
love  of  his  lady.  On  recovery,  he  went  on  pilgrim- 
age through  Spain  dressed  as  a  mendicant,  and  it  is  in- 
teresting to  read  that  here  he  began  to  see  visions 
hai^^g  in  the  heated  air.  After  such  an  illness,  in- 
sufficiently fed  and  wandering  all  day  under  a  Spsnish 
sun,  we  are  not  surprised  that  depression  fell  upon 
him,  and  that,  when  entering  a  mtmastery  and  pracds- 
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iiig  all  aoflteritiefl,  he  shoold  be  "violentl?  tempted  to 
throw  himaelf  <mt  of  the  window  of  his  cdl. ' '  Othloh 
had  a  bad  fever  and  deliriom,  taking  the  form  of  a 
castigation  by  demons,  and  he  reluctantly  contem- 
plated entering  the  monastery.  A  second  illness,  cans- 
ing  temporary  paralysiB,  was  needed  to  complete  his 
conversion,  and  hia  health  thereafter  is  not  noted.  AI- 
thoagh  Wesley  had  a  trying  illness  jtut  at  the  time  of 
his  change  in  views,  and  waa  a  sli^t,  amall  man  of 
ddicate  physique,  with  a  chronic  bilions  catarrh,  yet 
his  later  health  must  have  been  of  iron  to  permit  those 
evangelistlG  feats  of  preaching,  those  horseback  jonr- 
neys  over  all  the  length  and  breadth  of  England. 
Henry  Alline  fell  so  ill  at  fonrteen  t^at  be  hardly 
eared  to  live.  He  kept  late  hoars  and  lived  nnwhole- 
somely,  while  his  ' '  conscience  wonld  roar  night 
and  day."  Matters  grew  worse,  and  he  died  of  a 
decline  at  thirty-six.  Angnstin  makes  note  of  an 
illneaa  from  weak  Inngs,  and  conditions  of  nervons  ex- 
haustion after  his  Carthage  experiences,  but  he  gives 
no  general  health  data.  Bellarmin's  health  seems  to 
have  been  consistently  bad ;  be  was  a  chronic  sufferer 
from  inaonmia  and  headache;  at  one  time  his  lungs 
were  threatened;  at  another  he  nearly  died  of  a  dys- 
entery. Blair  owns  to  severe  illnesses.  A  tertian 
fev«  came,  he  thinks,  becanse  "I  was  puffed  up  by 
pn^ting  well  io  my  baimly  stodies."  A  poor  regi- 
men at  coU^e  helped  to  injure  his  health,  as  well  as 
encouraged  him  in  seeing  vi^ons.  Charles  Bray  had 
a  delicate  childhood  and  waa  ever  under  suspicion  of 
phthnia.  Bunyan's  tnmiilta  and  melancholies  are  in- 
termitteoit,  and  he  often  ofmneota  them  with  "weakness 
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in  the  onter  man."  Peter  Cartvright's  conTermon- 
crisis  took  the  fonn  of  an  attack  in  which  "my  heart 
palpitated  and  in  a  few  minntea  I  tarned  blind. ' '  In 
later  life  he  was  strong.  The  reader  cannot  for- 
get what  befell  Saol  of  Tarsus  on  the  road  to  Danuw- 
cna,  whether  he  beUeve  it  to  have  been  an  ophthalmia 
or  no.  "The  stone"  was  an  especial  discipline  to  the 
sedentary  person  in  die  past;  and  Stephen  Crisp  is 
among  those  who  suffered  from  it.  Eraser  of  Brae 
sc^rs  he  was  not  like  to  live  as  an  infant,  bnt  was  whole- 
some tliereafter  in  his  childhood.  At  eighteen,  re- 
ligious torment  fell  upon  him,  upset  his  health  and  dis- 
turbed his  mind.  Later,  an  illness  is  associated  with 
a  very  black  relapse  of  melancholy  and  horror.  The 
Arabian  philosopher  Al-Ghazzali  was  completely  pros- 
trated nerrously  by  his  search  for  the  truth,  and  for 
a  time  could  neither  talk,  swallow,  nor  digest  Mme. 
Quyon  was  a  fragile  infant,  frequently  ill;  at  nine, 
she  nearly  died;  and  another  severe  malady  beset  her 
at  conversion.  A  bad  attack  of  smallpox  follows  later. 
Indeed,  her  ill-heslth  on  the  mystical  way,  beset  by  hor- 
rible  visions  and  fiendish  manifestations,  is  continuous. 
Alice  Hayes  was  delicate  and  lame;  Joseph  Hos^, 
"of  a  weakly  make,  with  gatherii^  in  the  ears"; 
but  he  improved,  till  at  eighteen,  he  pined  away  and 
wasted,  thinking  the  Devil  was  coming  for  him  ia 
person.  Francis  Howgill  tersely  describes  himself 
during  his  mental  conflict:  "I  became  a  perfect  fool,  I 
was  as  a  man  distracted,"  from  weakness  and  sleep- 
tessness.  Lutfullah,  the  Mohammedan  Pundit,  who 
was  a  man  at  eight  years  old,  has  a  severe  illness  there- 
after which  leaves  him  weakened.    His  devotion  to  the 
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faith  of  Mahomet  never  waverB,  while  his  natural  piety 
is  extraordinary.  Any  reader  of  Macready's  diary 
will  recall  how  the  serious  and  devout  tone  heightens 
after  a  severe  illness.  Bishop  Symon  Patrick  was  in 
great  danger  from  a  fever  when  twelve  years  old, 
whereupon  he  took  serious  resolves.  Later,  overstudy 
brings  on  a  "sore  distemper,"  bnt  he  takes  warning, 
and  at  eighty,  when  his  narrative  cloaea,  seems  to 
have  been  hale  and  hearty,  ni-health  intermpted  the 
studies  of  Paulinas  PellKua,  whose  doctor  ordered 
him  an  outdoor  Life.  Mark  Pattiaon,  as  a  boy,  was 
highly  nervous  and  delicate,  tardy  in  development, 
and  had  trouble  with  his  eyes.  During  his  pious  and 
Pnseyite  period  and  the  reaction  therefrom,  his  health 
Buffered  from  iosomuia,  depression,  and  palpitations; 
hut  he  came  out  of  this  safely,  and  does  not  further 
comment  on  physical  conditions.  Benan  is  another 
free-thinker  whose  early  religions  phase  is  strong 
enoi^h  and  minntely  enough  described,  to  warrant  his 
inclusion  in  the  lists.  He  was  a  frail  infant  and  feeble 
child,  and  later  his  back  was  bent  and  his  health  was 
injured  by  incessant  study.  His  conversion  to  free- 
thought  bears  almost  the  same  cfymptoms,  physical 
and  nervons,  as  the  more  orthodox  conversions,  and  is 
e<nnpared  by  him  to  "une  violente  enciphalite,  dnrant 
laquelle  toutes  lea  antres  fonctiona  de  la  vie  furent 
■Dspendues  en  moi."  Mrs.  Schimmelpenninck  was 
constantly  ill  as  a  young  child,  and  had  nervous  fears 
of  the  dark.  *'I  was  by  nature  timid,  I  had  from  my 
eradle  miserable  health,"  she  says.  A  spinal  weak- 
ness developed  later,  and  her  gloom  increased  with  the 
necessary  inaction.    Terror  rode  her  like  a  hag,  terror 
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of  the  dark  and  of  her  father — fear  of  everything,  like 
Harriet  Martineao.  Elizabeth  Stirredge  is  so  miser- 
able in  her  tender  years,  of  such  a  sad  heart,  weeping 
and  prayii^,  that  her  mother  feared  a  decline.  Sojbo 
is  one  of  those  monastic  examples  where  a  naturallj' 
strong  person,  "full  of  fire  and  life,"  is  broi^ht,  by 
self-torments  and  the  ctoiatered  regimen,  into  a  rain- 
0U8  and  shattered  state  of  morbid  mind  and  nerves. 
He  notes  a  catalepsy — ^to  oar  modem  ideas  it  is  a 
marvel  that  he  Borvived  at  all  the  hideous  self-torturee 
imposed  by  his  faith.  Teresa's  is  a  similar  ease  of 
this  particular  type.  She  was  a  healthy  child  and  a 
young  girl  of  bounding  vitality  and  love  of  life.  She 
had  been  cloistered  for  some  time,  when  a  long  illnesB 
set  her  to  reading  Augustin  and  caused  her  ideas  to 
take  on  a  darker  hue.  "When  they  once  fairly  b^fin, 
the  phenomena  of  mysticism  progress  steadily ;  but  her 
case  is  8ui  generis  in  that  she  retained  to  the  end  a 
h^h  degree  of  bodily  vigor.  Teresa  is  the  rare  ex- 
ample of  the  mystic  who  yet  possessed  a  healthy  en- 
ergy, efficiency,  and  executive  ability,  and  for  this 
reason  it  is  totally  mialeading  to  nae  her  as  a  type. 
F.  A.  von  der  Kemp,  impairing  his  health  at  college 
by  diemical  research  and  overstudy,  soon  became  ex- 
cited by  religious  subjects  and  began  to  make  an  en- 
quiry as  to  truth.  J.  Blanco  White  had  an  illnera  in 
youth  which  perdsted  through  life  and  which  was  fos- 
tered by  his  morbid  shyness.  Several  short  fits  of 
sickness  infinenced  George  Whitefield  at  a  time  when 
Charles  Wesley  had  moved  his  mind.  His  depression 
was  80  great  that  his  relatives  thought  him  insane. 
A  sudden  abstinence  precipitated  an  illness  of  mx  or 
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Kvea  weeks,  daring  which  the  crisis  is  overpast.  Bat 
Whitefield  was  of  a  vigorous  physique,  whom  one 
would  hardly  consider  as  other  than  healthy.  lUneeses 
shake  the  yoath  of  Isaac  Williams,  but  the  conditions 
of  this  ease  cause  it  properly  to  be  classed  under  an- 
other beading.  Solomon  Mack,  the  grandfather  of 
Joseph  Smith,  had  his  visionaiy  %hts  when  severely 
ill  with  rhetimatism.  At  seventy-six  he  wrote  of 
"many  sore  accidents  in  his  childhood,"  and  suffered 
from  the  prevalent  dread  of  Indians. 

The  Quaker  group  furnishes  much  significant  data 
on  health  matters.  Jsmes  Gough  was  undersized  and 
his  constitution  was  weak  and  tender.  M.  Lucas's 
excessive  pie^  so  exhausts  her  vitality  that  she  is 
prostrated.  She  remarks  that  at  the  time  she  was 
"seized  with  a  weakness  of  the  body,"  which  lasted 
the  rest  of  her  life.  Elizabeth  Collins  leaves  a  record 
of  illness  beginning  ere  she  was  twelve.  On  the  other 
haod,  John  Churchmau  seems  to  have  held  his  con< 
sumption  in  check  by  his  outdoor  life  and  horseback 
journeys.  A  severe  illness  brought  W.  IJewis  "  dread- 
fully to  feel  the  state  I  was  in."  Catherine  Phillips, 
whose  girlhood  was  hideous  with  terror  of  guilt,  re- 
maiks  that  she  was  several  times  "visited  with  fevers 
which  brought  me  very  low."  At  ten,  David  Hall 
had  smallpox  which  left  him  with  a  nervous  affection 
resembling  paL^.  He  seemed  almost  idiotic  for  sev- 
eral years.  At  twenty,  he  was  beset  with  religious 
ardor  to  exhort  others,  and  with  many  zealous  ex- 
travagances. The  state  of  irreligion  in  France  excites 
Mildred  Bateliff,  a  poor  widow  in  deUeate  health  and 
with  seven  children,  and  she  sets  out  on  foot  as  a 
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preacher.  The  Lord  instantly  sent  her  renewed  health 
and  strength  for  thia  task,  which  she  never  once,  of 
course,  connects  with  fresh  air  and  exercise.  Samuel 
Neale  was  brought  very  low  by  smallpox  at  twelve, 
wherefore  he  covenanted  with  God.  Fever  adds  to  his 
depression  at  conversion.  Anna  Braithwaite's  friends 
send  for  the  doctor  daring  her  period  of  conflict,  while 
John  Richardson  allows  that  he  "was  weak  in  body." 
Joseph  Oxley  from  accident  was  dwarfed  and  de- 
formed.  Henry  Hull  was  a  good  boy,  but  at  nine  years 
old  he  had  an  illness,  and  thereafter  to<^  solitary 
walks,  and  at  sixteen  bad  serious  impresnons.  His 
health  remained  poor  and  his  spirits  low.  George 
Bewly,  a  morbid  lad,  was  fearful  at  twelve  of  losing 
his  innocency  from  contact  with  rude  companions. 
During  illness  the  tempter  sets  upon  him  and  he  bar- 
gains with  God  for  a  return  of  health.  A  malady 
when  she  was  sixteen  brought  serious  thoughts  to  Mary 
Hagger.  Benjamin  Bai^  has  poor  health ;  and  John 
Gratton  is  visited  with  a  grievous  illness  just  before 
his  conversion.  A  fit  of  sickness  nigh  nnto  death 
seems  to  Jane  HosMns  to  signify  that  she  should  emi- 
grate to  Pennsylvania.  Patrick  Livii^stone  is  at 
times  subject  to  "infirmitiefl  and  sickness,"  which 
bring  deep  melancholies  and  heart-searehings.  All 
John  Fothergill  tells  us  is  that  he  bad  "many  afflict- 
ing dispensations."  He  fasts  and  goes  without  sleep 
for  months.  A.  Jafh-ay  falls  into  "a  dull,  languid 
frame,"  when  worried  about  religion.  Edith  JefFeria 
and  Mary  Dudley  were  tuberculous.  The  former  had 
one  of  those  slow  cases  of  consumption  oftener  met 
with  in  past  days  than  now.     The  latter,  always  frail. 
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had  many  boata  of  illnew  when  a  child,  and  later 
"waa  affected  to  trembling."  It  is  typhns  fever 
which  shakes  the  ^rii^ty  aool  of  Daniel  Wheeler. 

There  are  eertsin  eases  of  which  we  can  note  only 
that  they  "enjoyed  poor  health,"  as  the  phrase  was, 
without  learning  further  particulars,  Sneh  were  John 
Pricbard,  Thomas  Rankin,  John  Fnrz,  John  Pritcbard. 
Thomas  Oliver's  severe  illness  brings  him  to  serious 
thoughts,  while  restless  nights,  terrifying  dreams,  and 
other  nervous  symptoms  cause  Peter  Jaco  to  resolve 
upon  reform.  Jacob  Toung  had  a  sickness  at  three 
which  left  him  a  confirmed  asthmatic,  and  a  sickly, 
home-kept  hay.  After  bis  conversion  at  ten  his  health 
improved,  but  mental  reactions  tread  bard  on  the  heels 
of  physical  ones  throughout  his  life.  Aathirm  and 
bad  dreams  together  at  the  age  of  twelve  stirred  Lor- 
enzo Dow  to  piety  and  despair;  William  Capers,  a 
fragile  and  puny  ehild,  is  often  ill;  but  his  health 
greatly  improves  later  in  life,  and  he  is  shown  to  be 
a  well-balanced,  sensible,  and  unemotional  type  of 
person.  Satan  attacked  John  Allen  during  an  illness, 
and  threw  him  very  low.  Like  Cardan,  B.  Wilkinson 
was  often  fritted  by  dreams  and  waked  shrieking. 
Depression  after  fever  affects  George  Sbadford  to  snch 
a  degree  of  misery  about  his  future  state,  that  he  has 
thoughts  of  suicide.  J.  W.  de  la  FlScbire's  self-ob- 
servation is  more  minute  than  that  of  most  when 
he  remarks:  "I  have  sometimes  observed  that  when 
the  body  is  brought  low,  Satan  gains  an  advan- 
tage over  the  Soull"  In  his  ease,  watcbii^,  fast- 
ing, and  abstinence  bom  meat  bring  an  inevita- 
Ide    coneumption.    HIoeBs    in    his    early    twenties 
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brought  John  NeUoQ  into  great  fear  and  dia- 
tresB.  High  fever  and  Uood-presBore  add  to  the 
hideous  terror  of  John  Haime,  who  laments  bis  sin, 
"howling  like  a  wild  beast"  After  being  in  bad 
health  as  a  child  for  two  years,  Christopher  Hopper 
was  pronotmced  incurable,  whereat,  he  says, ' '  I  jutted 
it  was  high  time  to  prepare  for  a  future  state,"  and 
began  to  read  and  pray.  On  his  recovery,  his  senti- 
ments cool.  Mary  Fletcher  was  a  backward  child  of 
veak  understanding,  whose  conversion  was  attended 
with  markedly  nervous  and  pathol(^cal  symptoms. 
She  ia  always  ailing  or  ill,  yet  is  energetic  in  the  work 
of  the  Methodist  Society,  Many  consumptiveB  display 
the  first  indications  of  their  condition  during  their 
period  of  religious  stress.  So  did  Thomas  Walsh,  who 
is  dead  of  his  disease,  at  twenty-eight.  The  constitu- 
tion of  Peard  Dickinson  was  weak  from  birth ;  fever 
marked  his  religious  conflict;  but  on  emerging  into 
light,  he  gains  some  access  of  strength,  although  his 
health  remains  poor  to  the  end  of  his  life.  Although 
exceedingly  sensitive  and  anxions,  yet  Joshua  Mars- 
den  observed  no  illness  until  he  reached  the  age  of 
twenty.  Charles  Wesley's  conversioQ  followed  upon 
weak  health  and  palpitations  of  the  heart.  He  never 
had  the  vigor  of  his  famous  brother.  Thomas  Ware 
was  so  prostrated  by  disease  at  about  sixteen,  during 
religious  struggles,  that  he  was  little  better  than  a 
maniac.  During  a  sudden  attack  attended  with  vio- 
lent delirium  and  convulsions,  Kicbard  Williams,  a 
surgeon  of  free-thinking  tendencies,  was  overwhelmed 
with  terror  as  to  his  future.  On  his  recovery  he  be- 
came a  believer.    Sharp  boats  of  illness  heightened  the 
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mental  confliete  of  Andrew  Sberbnme.  Upon  George 
Mailer,  hia  vices  brooght  a  train  of  ills  by  which  he  is 
at  length  warned.  When  Imther  Bice  was  a  little  boy, 
his  excessive  and  gloomy  piety  impaired  his  health. 
James  Marah  was  phtbisieal,  and  John  Stevenson 
scrofoloos.  Ashbel  Green  fell  into  a  poor  condition 
from  overstody,  and  grew  anxions  aboat  his  soul. 
William  NeiU,  as  a  boy  afflicted  with  a  serious  disorder, 
betook  himself  to  secret  prayer.  One  of  David  Brain- 
erd'a  worst  seasons  of  gloom  befell  him  during  the 
measles.  T.  R.  Gates  had  a  pleurisy  when  fourteen ; 
he  shuddered  at  the  fear  of  death,  and  saw  a  vision  of  a 
black  man.  He  suffered  from  steadily  progressive  weak 
health,  with  insomnia,  melancholy,  and  fear  of  suicide. 
John  Winthrop,  at  fourteen,  had  a  fever.  Though  be 
had  previonsly  been  "lewdly  disposed,"  he  now  be- 
took  himself  to  Ood.  Joseph  Thomas,  lame  from 
a  tuberculous  swelling,  and  sickly  always,  yet  heard  the 
call  to  preach  when  he  was  only  sixteen  years  old. 
Thinnas  Scott,  being  in  doubtful  health,  was  much 
disquieted,  and  turned  to  an  arduous  search  for  the 
truth  which  led  him  through  devious  ways.  Jacob 
Enapp's  health  declined  from  his  mental  distress  on 
Uie  subject  of  religion.  Orville  Dewey  at  first  was 
strong,  and  indifferent  to  his  salvation.  Overwork 
at  college  brought  on  "a  nervous  disorder  of  the 
brain,"  which  injured  his  general  health  for  the  rest 
of  his  life.  He  began  immediately  to  be  worried  abont 
doctrine.  Jerry  McAuley  tamed  to  thoughts  of  re- 
ligion upon  imprisonment  for  theft,  during  which  his 
health  was  affected.  C.  S.  Spurgeon's  nerves  were 
much  upset  by  the  crisis  of  puberty.    H.  Fielding 
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Tiites  that  he  was  delicate  and  ailing,  morbid  and 
feariul.  Fraolein  von  Me^Benbug  was  delicate;  ber 
morbid  qiecolatious  led  her  to  a  sort  of  pantbeism. 
John  Trevor  deacribes  himself  as  a  frail  baby  and  a 
morbid,  sensitiYe  child,  who  Buffered  tortures  from 
nightmares.  At  the  criaia  of  puberty  he  nnderwent 
much  Buffering;  and  bis  conversion  is  followed  by  a 
physical  collapse.  He  had  poor  health  all  his  life  and 
many  fits  of  nerrooB  iUnesa, 

Among  the  Moravian  t«stimonie8,  which  so  moved 
.Wesley  that  he  copied  them  into  his  journal,  we  read 
that  David  NitBcbman  fell  into  a  fit  of  sickness  and 
turned  to  despair  for  a  whole  year.  A  long,  danger* 
ous  illness  influenced  the  religious  crisis  of  Christian 
David.  The  other  Moravians  and  the  minor  Roman 
Catholic  cases  listed  under  the  heading  of  "Roads  to 
Kome  in  America,"  contain  no  health  data  of  any  b^- 
nidcance. 

(  The  poor  health  of  mystics  has  frequently  been  made 
uie  subject  of  comment ;  and  the  conditions  of 
life  in  medieval  convents  and  monasteries  would  seem 
fully  to  account  for  it.  Yet  it  is  odd  to  note  how 
slight  a  difference  exists  in  this  regard  between  the 
cloistered  nun  and  the  travelling  Quaker/  The  mysti- 
cal philosopher  de  St  Martin  was  a  weeikly  crea- 
ture. De  Marsay,  a  devout  yonth,  who  prayed  for 
days  together,  was  at  no  time  strong  of  body.  The 
terrible  mental  distress  into  which  he  fell  was  soon 
aggravated  by  ogns  of  consumption ;  but  he  improved 
in  health  after  a  time.  The  death  of  his  wife  in  mel- 
ancholy and  gloom,  having  ruined  her  constitution  by 
her  austerities,  appeared  to  have  its  effect  on  bis  mind; 
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he  exerted  his  will  upon  himBelf  to  advantage,  and  re- 
gained bia  serenity.  Ang^liqae  Amauld,  the  yoang 
abbess  of  Port-Boj'al,  at  fifteen  is  afflicted  hy  fever,  an 
illness  which  transforms  the  active  girl  into  a  myatie 
under  the  touch  of  "la  Grilce."  It  is  interesting  to 
read  that  it  needed  a  "fi&vre  qaarte"  with  a  second 
"conp  de  la  Gr4ce"  to  complete  the  work.  Two  mod* 
em  cases  of  converted  Jews,  A.  de  Batisbonne  and 
Fanl  liowengard,  mention  delicate  health;  the  latter 
adds  a  vicious  and  unwholesome  life,  and  became  a 
decadent  poet  while  still  a  schoolboy.  Nervoos  pros- 
tration accompanies  his  torn  toward  the  Church. 
Mother  'Juliana  of  Norwich  calla  herself  "a  simple 
creatnre*  living  in  deadlie  flesh,  whose  pioos  wish  it 
is,  to  have  of  God's  gift  a  bodilie  sickness."  Becom- 
ing a  recluse,  she  is  immediately  gratified  in  this  re- 
gard; fever,  delirium,  all  miseries  and  heaviness,  af- 
fiicting  her  thereafter.  lake  many  a  convent-bred 
baby,  M.  M.  Alacoque  was  a  nun  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, at  four  years  old.  But  her  actual  tows  fol- 
lowed upon  an  illneas  from  her  tenth  to  her  twelfth 
year.  The  gentle  Carlo  da  Sezze  was  alarmed  by  a 
vision  of  death,  vouchsafed  him  during  a  bad  fever. 
Ho  had  no  further  visions  until  after  he  became  a 
monk.  Although  Antoinette  Bonrignon  waa  horn 
"trds  disgraciee  de  la  nature,"  and  displays  some  very 
odd  characteristics,  yet  she  never  tells  about  her  gen- 
eral health,  other  than  to  mention  visions  at  the  time  of 
puberty.  The  nun  Baptiste  Yarani  was  infirm  for 
years.  The  apostie  Paul  notes  many  infirmities  of 
body,  and  describes  one  attack  of  blindness.  He  al- 
ludes also  to  some  chronic  ailment  which  is  not,  how- 
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ever,  foriher  defined.  Amiel  wiia  certeinlf  ill.  Ober- 
mamt  (De  Senanconr)  had  nerroos  pnwtratioa.  Jon- 
athan Edwards  had  an  illnesB  at  eoUege  "which 
bronght  me  nigh  to  the  grave  and  shook  me  over  the 
pit  of  hell."  The  nan  Jeanne  des  Anges  was  hys- 
terical from  an  early  age:  her  autobiography  de- 
scribee minutely  an  attack  of  a  particular  form  of 
hysteria.  Rulman  Merswin  so  chastised  his  body 
"with  fiore  and  manifold  exercises"  that  he  be- 
came BO  weak  he  thought  he  would  die.  At  times 
he  feared  for  his  reason,  and  fell  into  swoons  from 
terror.  Meehtilde  observes  with  parttcalarity  her  own 
constant  state  of  ill-health  and  suffering  from  the  stone. 
Fanny  Pittar  began  as  an  active  girl,  but  later  under- 
went many  severe  attacks  of  sickneas.  Charles  Simeon 
says,  "I  made  myself  quite  ill"  from  religious  worry, 
when  at  college.  Joseph  Ijathrop  is  often  infirm,  but 
was  aided  by  an  ontdoor  life.  Hnrrell  Fronde  was 
a  youth  when  he  contracted  tuberculosis;  fasting, 
worry,  and  gmeral  pious  austerities,  served  to  end  his 
life  while  still  young.  Both  William  Plnmer  and  N. 
S.  Shaler  started  life  as  weakly  children,  but  gained 
in  strength  and  health  after  puberty.  Their  religions 
experiences  passed  through  an  emotional  stage  and 
terminated  in  a  calm  agnosticiam. 

As  a  final  commentary  npon  this  group  as  a  whole, 
the  student  is  asked  to  observe  the  almost  unvarying 
presence  of  an  attack  of  illness  preceding  or  during 
a  conversion-period,  wen  token  the  gubject  is  other- 
vfiae  healthy.  In  cases  of  continuous  ill-health  this 
attack  may  not  be  speeiflcally  mentioned. 
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The  cases  of  those  re%ious  eonfessauts  whose  health 
has  on  the  whole  been  good,  are  few,  indeed,  in  com* 
parison  with  those  we  have  just  reviewed.  Tet  they 
are  interesting  and  aaggestive.  Marie  de  I'lncama- 
tion  is  a  striking  instance,  for  she  writes  emphatic- 
ally that  she  was ' '  never  ill. ' '  John  "Wesley,  that  pow- 
erful engine,  has  been  described  as  weak,  yet  he  did 
the  work  of  a  strong  man.  He  cannot  really  be  classed 
among  either  group.  Patrick  of  Ireland  was  vigor- 
oos;  and  Tolstoi,  that  modem  myatie,  had  robust 
health.  So  had  Rolle  of  Hampole;  and  Dame  Ger- 
tnide  More  was  full  of  vitality  and  strength  until  the 
convent-life  depressed  her.  Henry  Ward  Beecher  had 
enlarged  tonsils  as  a  boy,  and  bo  was  dull,  but  he  had 
excellent  health.  Billy  Bray,  despite  the  drink,  dis- 
played the  high  spirits  and  joyottsoess  of  a  well  per- 
son. Carr6  de  Montg^ron  was  strong  and  full  of  ar- 
dor for  the  life  of  the  senses.  Abdlard  appears  to 
have  started  life  in  possession  of  an  admirable  con- 
stitntion.  Samuel  Hopkins  ontgrew  his  fragility  and 
became  strong;  while  John  Murray's  naturally  good 
health  suffered  only  during  a  period  of  pious  excite- 
ment Esther  by  way  of  supplement  than  illustra- 
tion, may  be  added  in  this  group  the  names  of  Sir 
Thomas  Browne  and  of  Frederic  Harrison.  The 
Quaker  Gumeys  of  Earlham  were  a  really  remarka- 
ble example  of  a  family  whose  emotional  religious 
feeling  is  coincident  with  health,  beauty,  and  strong 
pl^riqne,  to  say  nothing  of  high  spirits  and  intelli- 
gence. Among  other  confessants.  Cardinal  Newman 
seems  to  have  had  good  health  in  the  main ;  as  also  did 
the  Evangelist,  C.  Q.  Finney,  whose  conversion-phe- 
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nomena  were  so  strikmg.  James  Lackmgton,  tlie  book- 
seller,  was  a  healthy  person.  John  Zjivinggtoae  could 
ride  long  distances  withoat  fatigae,  and  had  many 
years  of  excellent  health.  Abuse  ot  his  powers,  how- 
ever, had  its  effect  in  sondry  Qlueases.  Among  the 
Quakers,  J.  Woolmau,  though  a  cripple,  was  yet 
sturdy ;  while  John  Wigham,  Bichard  Daviea,  William 
Evana,  and  Thomas  ShiUitoe  all  showed  a  normal 
phynque.  The  Methodists,  William  Capers  and  Rich- 
ard Rodda,  differ  from  the  majority  of  their  co-reli- 
gionists in  maki:^  mention  of  good  health.  And 
among  others  J.  G.  Paton,  Oliver  Heywood,  and  Cal- 
vin himself,  had  excellent  health  and  vigor. 

The  confessants  who  exhibit  definite  abnormal  or 
pathological  cbaracteristica,  must  needs  be  placed  in 
a  group  apart,  as  it  does  not  seem  quite  fair  to  classify 
and  compare  them  with  the  rank  and  file.  Helen  Kel- 
ler's case,  for  instance,  develops  several  facts  of  inter- 
est already  mentioned  in  these  pages.  The  religious 
education  and  growth  of  this  moat  intelligent  young 
woman  took  place  under  special  conditions,  and  there- 
fore cannot  with  justice  be  compared  with  a  similar 
development  in  those  of  us  who  speak,  and  see,  and. 
hear. 

There  should  also  be  classed  apart  those  persons 
whose  records  exhibit  signs  of  mental  derangement 
in  its  various  forms,  John  Dunton  "was  bom  so 
diminutive  a  creature  that  a  quart-pot  could  eontun 
the  whole  of  me."  SicUy  and  precocious  aa  a  child, 
abnomtal  as  a  youth,  his  record  foreshadows  in  its 
matter  and  sfyle  the  insani^  of  hia  later  years. 
Count  Lom^nie  de  Brienne  (fib)  is  a  man  who  writes 
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cheerfully  of  hia  pioiu  feelings  during  lucid  interrals. 
Isaac  Williams's  mind  wag  clouded  by  a  peculiar  and 
obscure  nervous  malady,  indicated  in  bis  record. 
Two  rare  Quaker  tracts  by  John  Pennyman  and  John 
Perrot,  show  their  writers  to  have  been  unbalanced; 
the  first  by  the  execution  of  Charles  I,  whereat  he  fell 
into  a  melancholy.  The  second  is  mere  religious 
ravii^,  and  is  signed  "From  the  prison  of  Madmen, 
in  the  City  of  Borne."  Thomas  Laythe  ia  a  Friend 
who  fasted  until  his  friends  were  alarmed  at  his  al- 
tered countenance.  David  Hall,  whose  ill-health 
has  been  noticed,  had  an  affection  like  the  palsy,  and 
ever  displayed  his  pious  zeal  in  a  manner  highly  ex- 
travagant.  The  heredity  of  Joseph  Smith,  the  Moi^ 
mon,  points  to  bad  health  on  both  sides.  Students 
of  his  case  suspect  epilepsy ;  there  was  certainly  great 
weakness  and  exhaustion  in  hia  fifteenth  year,  just 
before  hia  first  vision.  Toward  the  end  of  his  Ufe, 
such  remarks  as  "I  know  more  than  all  the  world  put 
blether ;  and  God  is  my  right-hand  man ! '  *  savor  of 
dementia.  There  is  no  doabt  that  he  drank  to  excess 
and  was  otherwise  vicious.  Neither  is  there  any 
doubt  that  he  was  a  man  of  force  and  powerful 
pto^qae.  The  cases  of  Crook  and  of  Fox  are  yet 
more  difBcolt  to  classify  than  that  of  Smith,  tin- 
doubtedly  the  former  suffered  an  attack  of  melan- 
cholia, with  suicidal  impulses,  but  its  extent  and  dura- 
tion are  not  easy  to  determine.  Fox  has  been  sos- 
peeted  of  epilepsy;  yet  the  truth  in  his  case  will  be 
ftmnd  bard  to  come  by.  There  seems  quite  as  mnch 
reason  to  suspect  Swedenborg,  of  whom  at  least  one 
eonvulsiim  is  recorded.    No  one  to-day  can  read  the 
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"Spiritaal  Diair,"  -witltoat  feeling  a  strong  doabt 
as  to  the  mental  balance  of  the  author,  J.  H.  Luu- 
ley  died  insane;  aa  also  did  F.  NietEScbe  and  PascaL 
The  latter  was  entirely  alHtonnal  from  childhood. 
Among  Methodists,  T.  Payne,  M.  Joyce,  and  W. 
Jackson  indicate  an  unbalanced  condition  by  their 
narrated  extravagances.  Jackson  had  had  severe 
blows  on  the  head  aa  a  child;  his  docoment  displ^TS 
a  wandering  style.  Joanna  Sonthcott  had  a  marked 
case  of  rdigions  mania  complicated  by  dropsy,  which 
she  persisted  in  considering  a  divine  pregnan<7. 

John  B.  Gongh  ^^  was  a  dipsomaniac,  who  struggled 
with  his  disease  much  as  if  it  had  been  that  personal 
demon  which  in  truth  it  seemed  to  the  "Monk  of 
Evesham,"  one  thousand  years  before.  Morbid  fear 
is  a  similar  demon  to  Andrfi  de  Lorde.  Qeorge 
MiiUer  and  Fredmck  Smith  were  vicious  to  the 
patholo^cal  extreme.  The  "De  Profnndis"  of  the 
gifted  Oscar  Wilde,  with  all  its  beauty  and  humility, 
cannot  save  its  author  from  being  charitably  set 
among  this  group.  A  passion  for  sensationalism  and 
for  minor  eccentricities  is  indicative  of  abnormali^. 
It  is  shared  by  earlier,  similar  confessions,  notably 
that  of  George  Psalmanazar,**  the  impostor  in  the 
eighteenth  centnry,  and  of  W.  H.  Ireland,"  the  forger 
in  the  nineteenth. 

The  mention  of  Wilde  brings  na  without  further 
delay  to  the  whole  question  of  the  criminal  eonfeesioii 
and  its  psychology.  This  is  a  subject  with  which,  as 
a  whole,  the  crinunologist  alone  can  deal;  and  there- 
fore in  this  place  it  may  be  touched  upon  only  in  ita 
relation  to  the  religious  confession.    This  relation  ia 
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curious  and  often  anggutiTe.  The  paacitr  of  aaeh 
serioQs  documents  as  come  mtbin  the  limitations  im- 
posed by  this  stady,  make  it  imposdble  to  summon 
evidence  enouglt  to  display  this  relation  couTineingly ; 
the  best  one  can  do  is  merely  to  point  here  and  there 
to  certain  material  of  comparison. 

In  the  first  place  that  extraordinary  indifference 
and  insendbili^  which  is  shown  by  the  religions  con- 
fessant  toward  his  own  pain  and  suffering,  toward 
famify  tiee  and  the  claims  of  natnre,  ie  paralleled  by 
the  eriminal  confessant  toward  the  subjects  of  his 
crime.  Salimbene's  indifference  toward  his  aged 
father,  Sainte-Chantal'a  toward  her  children,  Gui- 
beit's  mother  toward  her  son,  is  really  the  same  indif- 
ference which  is  displayed  toward  his  victim  by  the 
Indian  Thug,**  to  whom  murder  is  religious  i  or  by 
La^jenaire,**  who  observes  of  himself  that  he  never 
pitied  suffering.  Secondly,  one  would  do  well  to  con- 
sider the  high  degree  of  introspection  which  the  erim- 
inal records  poaseas.  LB$enaire's  self-analysis  ia  com- 
plete; BO  is  that  of  Henri  Charles,**  the  murderer 
of  Mme.  Gey  at  Sidi-Mabrook;  and  that  of  George 
Simon,^*  a  youth  who  killed  his  mother  in  Pennayl- 
vania.  The  introspective  qualities  of  Eugene  Aram 's  ** 
narrative  interested  all  England :  in  it  he  denies  the 
goilt  he  afterwards  confessed.  The  famous  widow 
lofai^  **  (Marie  Cappelle),  whose  guUt  or  innocence 
is  even  to-day  a  matter  of  doubt,  fills  two  volumes  of 
memoirB  with  introspective  matter  that  proves  little 
except  that  she  was  a  neurotic  and  hysterical  person. 

Moreover,  this  degree  of  introspection  is  often  ac- 
cnmpapied  with  mystical  and  religions  phenomena. 
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Henri  Charles,  for  mstanoe,  after  a  Tiolent  rercdn- 
tion  during  puberty,  had  an  aphesv&l  from  donbt, 
and  tben  became  ertremely  mystical,  had  yisions,  and 
loved  the  sapematoral.  Leave  oat  the  crime  and 
there  ia  mach  to  connect  this  ease  with  that  of  John 
Crook  or  John  Bunyan.  Mme.  Lafarge  and  yoimg 
Simon  also  appear  to  have  had  highly  developed  re- 
ligious sentiments.  In  fact,  so  mystical  and  intro- 
spective are  criminals  as  a  class,  that  a  book  has  been 
recently  compiled  in  France  entirely  from  material 
famished  by  themselvea.'*  Unforttmately,  this  ma- 
terial ia  not  oufBciently  accredited  for  ose  in  these 
pages.  Nor  is  it  required,  if  the  reader  will  but  bear 
the  facta  just  sn^ested  in  Ms  mind,  when  he  comes 
to  the  later  discussion  of  the  causes  of  emotional  re- 
ligions experience. 

But  there  is  one  important  group  of  records  in 
which  the  criminal  and  the  religious  impulses  seem 
to  walk  actnally  hand-in-hand,  in  a  vay  that  to 
modem  ideas  seems  incredibly  hideous  and  strange. 
This  group  is  that  of  the  witchcraft  confessions  of 
the  Middle  Ages.  Nothing  serves  to  show  more 
B^piificantly  how  far  our  ideals  have  travelled  &om 
those  of  the  past,  than  the  feeling  which  these  trials 
and  confessions  rouse  in  our  minds  bnlay.  Pi^ 
and  horror  and  repulsion  are  terms  all  too  weak  for 
its  expression,  when  we  see  by  this  malady  of  the 
human  mind  such  a  man  aa  Sir  Matthew  Hale  brought 
down  to  the  level  of  the  African  savage,  screaming 
and  dancing  in  the  rites  of  Voodoo. 

Were  it  possible  to  obtain  a  series  of  the  original 
confessions  of  those  unfortunates  tried  for  vritchcraft 
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dnrii^  the  Middle  Ages, — a  seriea  extending  through 
the  centaries  in  almoBt  unbroken  sequence, — it  would 
be  easy  to  turn  what  is  now  matter  of  suggestion  into 
matter  of  proof.  tFnfortiinat«Iy,  all  influences  have 
united  to  prevent  these  records  from  remaining  in 
existence.  The  contagions  character  of  this  par- 
ticnlar  form  of  hysteria  (which  the  Church  dimly 
recc^nized  without  knowing  the  explanation],  the  re- 
volting nature  of  the  crimes  confessed,  and  finally 
the  arbitrary  and  often  cmel  decisions  of  the  ec- 
clesiastical coorts,  have  all  contributed  as  causes  to 
have  these  records  altered,  edited,  or  destroyed. 
Thus  one  reads  of  confessions  having  existed  of  which 
no  trace  remains.  Even  so  early  as  1694,  the  Church 
was  making  tuixioQS  efforts  to  destroy  all  testimonies 
of  non-accredited  mystics,  or  of  religions  impostors, 
or  of  heretics,  or  of  persons  accused  of  witchcraft*** 
Amcmg  snch  records  we  read  of  the  confession  of 
Magdalena  de  la  Cniz,  an  impostor  who  avowed  her 
deceits,  but  was  sentenced  with  leniency.''  Dr.  Lea 
gives  a  list  of  fflmUar  cases  tried  and  punished  by  the 
Inquisition.  A  famous  confession  of  sorcery  is  that 
of  Jean  de  Yaux,*^  in  1598,  in  France;  but  no  com- 
plete group  of  personal  narratiTes  beloi^ng  to  this 
class  is  to  be  found  until  one  reaches  the  witchcraft 
epidemic  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

The  horror  which  these  confessions  of  possession 
and  devil-worship  inspired  among  their  contempo- 
raries, has  hardly  vanished  on  re-reading  to^y,  al- 
thou^  it  has  shifted  its  ground.  The  judge  presid- 
ing at  the  trial  of  the  possessed  nun,  Abrie  de  Sains 
(in  1613,  at  Yssel,  in  the  Low  Countries),  declared 
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that  in  all  his  sixty-fiTe  yean  he  bad  never  heard  a 
more  atrociotu  cata]<«ae  of  crimea.  But  an  ex- 
amination  of  the  confesBion  of  Marie  de  Sains  raises 
very  different  feelings  to-day.  The  accnaed  claims  to 
have  received  the  diabolical  stigmata;  and  to  have 
sacrificed  "htmdreds"  of  yonng  infanta  at  the  Devil's 
call.  Gorres  points  oat  that  snch  acts  were  highly 
difScolt  for  a  cloistered  non  to  perform  without  dis- 
covery ;  and  also  that  there  was  no  evidoice  that  so 
many  children  had  disappeared  in  the  neighbor- 
hood.** It  is  donbtfnl  if  the  judges  even  took  the 
trouble  to  verify  her  statements  by  sending  to  see  if 
such  and  such  children  had  really  been  murdered  at 
alL'*  Here  seems  more  likely  a  case  of  perversion 
and  hysteria,  with  criminal  inclinations.  The  accused 
from  the  first  had  shown  an  evil  disposition,  and  bed 
not  taken  the  veil  of  her  own  choice. 

Stripped  of  bU  snrronnding  clouds  of  superstition, 
these  cases  famish  another  witness  to  the  nek  nerves 
of  the  ancient  world.  The  personal  records  of  these 
hystericals  fill  us  with  that  pity  and  horror  which 
the  healthy  and  sane  fed  for  tiie  sufferings  of  the 
unhealthy  and  the  insane.  Tet,  when  all  is  said,  the 
spectacle  presented  by  these  court-rooms — the  d^ni- 
fied  judge  stricken  into  horror  by  the  ravings  of 
mere  vanity  and  hysteria — ^is  a  repulsive,  even  en 
indecent  one.  One  is  in  the  presence  of  a  topsy- 
turvy, devil-ridden  world,  a  world  without  logic,  and 
smitten  by  superstition  into  an  incoherency  which 
deprives  it  of  the  power  to  reason.  The  nun  Jeanne 
F^ry,  of  Cambrai,**  entreated  to  explain  just  how  tihe 
Devil  was  to  be  worshipped,  was  listened  to  by  learned 
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and  mature  men  while  ahe  recited  the  details  of  a 
ritual,  puerile  and  di^osting  rather  than  blaaphemons. 
The  Devil  had  told  her  to  do  exactly  the  opiKaite  of 
what  religion  commanded :  she  was  to  atand  when  she 
had  previooaly  been  tai^ht  to  kneel,  say  the  Lord's 
Prayer  backward,  spit  npon  the  Host,  and  so  on. 
The  horror  of  her  jndgee,  the  efforts  of  priests  and 
ezordsts,  drove  the  poor  creature  to  attempt  suicide ; 
and  thereafter,  her  mental  disease  progressing,  she 
became  melancholy  and  died  an  idiot.  Even  more 
pitifol  was  the  flgnre  of  the  non  Madeleine  Bavent, 
of  Louviers,  becanse  of  her  pathetic  effort  to  explain 
and  limit  her  own  delusions.  She  insisted  that  she 
was  by  no  means  sure  of  the  objective  reality  of  what 
she  bad  beheld  at  the  Witches'  Sabbat;  umng  such 
phrases  as  "if  these  things  really  occurred."  *•  Men- 
tal distress  (she  had  been  seduced  by  her  confessor) 
had  been  the  cause  of  the  first  attack.  In  the  same 
eonvent  at  Louviers,  the  contagion  became  widespread, 
and  another  sufferer,  Marie  de  Saint  Sacrement,  has 
left  a  sindlar,  written  eonfossion.*^ 

Contemporaneously  with  the  outbreak  of  epidemic 
hysteria  at  Louviers,  a  similar  epidemic  occurred  at  the 
convent  of  Loudun,  which,  by  reason  of  its  notoriety 
has  provided  ns  with  much  typical  material  for  analy- 
sis. We  have  the  complete  history  of  the  nine  pos< 
Beas^d  nuns  at  Loudun,  whose  ravings  that  he  had  be- 
witched tbem,  sent  to  the  stake  their  confessor,  Urbain 
Gra&dier.  Some  years  before  (in  1610),  the  priest 
Lonia  Gauffridi  had  gone  to  his  last  account  as 
the  result  of  his  infamous  treatment  of  the  twelve- 
year-old   Magdalena  de    la   Palude.    The    trial   of 
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Gauffridi,  bo  vividly  recounted  by  Michelet,"  doea 
not,  however,  provide  as  with  the  personal  records 
neeessaiy  to  the  present  study;  vrhereas,  at  London, 
there  are  extant,  not  only  the  full  confessions  of  the 
Wire  Jeanne  des  Anges,  in  whom  the  malady  centred, 
bat  also  those  of  her  ezonnzer  and  fellow-sofferer,  P^ 
Surin.**  The  former  autobiography  has  been  edited 
by  two  French  alienists,  (with  a  preface  by  Char«)t), 
who  speak  of  its  wealth  of  instmctive  detail;  and 
who  make  entirely  plain  to  the  reader  the  cause  and 
the  progress  of  the  writer's  disease.*" 

The  Mire  Jeanne  was  not  without  strength  of  char- 
acter, althoi^h  natarally  morbid  and  predisposed  to 
hysteria.  She  is  forty  at  the  time  this  document  was 
composed,  but  she  gives  some  account  of  her  youth 
(in  which  she  does  not  spare  herself)  and  of  her  estiy 
into  the  religious  life.  Although  intelligent  and  fac- 
ile, she  was  vain  and  given  to  frivolity ;  and  she  men- 
tions that  from  the  age  of  fifteen  her  extravagances 
had  worried  her  family.  The  vividness  of  her  nar- 
rative— ^with  its  visiona  of  lions  and  devils,  the  pell- 
mell  of  good  and  bad  ai^ls,  the  torment  of  unholy 
whispers  in  the  night,  those  "d^rs  d^r^l^  des 
choses  deshonnestes,"  hcdd  an  intensity  for  us  even 
when  read  in  the  l^ht  of  oar  modem  tsowledge. 
Her  director  was  the  Fhre  Sarin,  called  the  unfortu- 
nate "Man  of  Qod";  a  yoath  of  fragile  health  and 
austere  practices,  who  fell  a  ready  victim  to  the  con- 
tagion. By  exorcism  he  drove  from  the  poor  woman, 
in  a  series  of  violent  oonvoloons,  several  of  the  de- 
mona  by  whom  she  believed  herself  to  be  possessed. 
The  worst  devil  of  them  all,  who  called  himself  Isa- 
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caaron*  now  entered  into  the  exoreizer,  who  had  by  this 
time  become  thoroughly  unhinged.  He  in  bin  turn 
began  to  have  visions,  torments,  temptations,  and  con- 
Tulsiona,  and  these  two  unfortunates  acted  and  reacted 
a|H»i  each  other,  to  the  point  almost  of  frenzy. 

After  sereral  years  the  M^  Jeanne  recovered. 
The  priest  remained  in  a  condition  of  complete  melan- 
cbolia  until  but  a  short  time  before  he  died.  While 
the  excitement  was  at  its  height,  the  pair  made  a  sort 
of  pilgrimage,  during  which  they  spread  the  contagion 
of  their  hysteria  far  and  wide,  and  they  report  that  in 
every  town  tb^  visited,  certain  of  the  more  weakly- 
minded  had  hysterical  attacks,  or  convulsions,  or  were 
possessed  by  devils.  The  evidence  contained  in  the 
M^  Jeanne's  confession,  even  without  the  comment 
and  the  diagnosis  of  the  modem  specialist,  is  seen  to 
be  full,  conclusive,  and  complete,  from  its  beginning 
in  sporadic  erotic  hysteria,  to  its  savage  progress  end 
its  contagions  development. 

The  poBsessioa  of  the  M^  Jeanne  is  of  especial  in- 
terest when  we  contrast  its  progress  and  development 
with  sinular  conditions  present  in  minds  of  a  more 
robust  calibre.  Belief  in  devils  and  in  their  ability 
to  attack  and  control  hnman  actions  was,  it  must  not 
be  forgotten,  by  no  means  confined  to  the  hysterieaL  It 
was,  on  the  contrary,  absolutely  universal,  the  prop- 
erty alike  of  intellectual  persons  and  of  the  truly  and 
deeply  religious.  It  was  maintained  by  a  judge  like 
Sir  Matthew  Hale,  by  a  lawyer  like  Qeoi^  Sinclar,  by 
a  mathematician  like  Cardan,  and  by  a  learned  student 
Hke  Meric  Casaubon.**  Luther,  than  wh(mi  no  health* 
ier  mind  ever  exiated,  held  it  fully.    He  attributed  all 
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thtuderstomu  to  the  direct  sgeiiC7  of  &e  Devil;** 
and  be  remarfca  that  it  was  lai^ely  throo^  fear  of  the 
Evil  One  that  he  became  a  monk.**  Yet  mark  the 
utnation,  as  depicted  by  his  attitude  and  that  of  the 
"p(w«^<Kc»"  juatanalyzedl  " On  Good  Friday  laat, " 
remarks  Lather,  "I  being  in  my  chamber  in  fervent 
prayer  .  .  .  there  suddenly  appeared  npon  the  wall  a 
bright  vision  of  onr  Saviour,  with  five  wounds,  stead- 
fastly looking  npon  me  as  if  it  had  been  Christ  himself 
corporally.  At  first  sight  I  thought  it  had  been  some 
celestial  revelation,  bnt  I  reflected  that  it  must  needs 
be  an  illusion  and  juggling  of  the  Devil,  for  Christ 
appeared  to  me  in  his  word  in  a  humbler  form,  there- 
fore I  spake  to  the  vision  thus — ''Avoid  thee,  con- 
founded Devil,' — ^whereupon  the  image  vanished, 
clearly  showing  whence  it  came. ' '  •* 

A  further  anecdote,  less  well  vouched  for,  is  yet 
equally  eharactcristie.  "Another  time  in  the  night," 
writes  Luther, ' '  I  heard  him  above  my  cell  walking  on 
the  cloister,  bvt  as  I  knew  it  waa  the  Devil,  I  paid  no 
attention  to  him  and  went  to  sleep."  However  com- 
pletely Luther  may  have  believed  in  that  medieval  gro- 
tesque, he  bad  undoubtedly  learned  the  one  vital  fact 
concerning  him,  namely,  that  he  must  be  noticed  in 
order  to  exist.  To  ignore  the  Devil,  as  Luther 
found,  was  to  dispose  of  him  altogether;  for  so  senm- 
tive  is  the  Prince  of  Darkness,  that  he  was  never  able 
to  stand  a  slight.  In  the  attention  paid  him  hy  such 
oonfessaiits  as  Marie  de  Sains,  or  the  Mgre  Jeanne,  or 
Suso,  or  Mme.  Guyon,  he  thrived  apace,  as  we 
have  read ;  bnt  under  such  genersl  contempt  as  Lather 
gave  him,  he  could  not  have  lived  an  honr.    These 
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old-wives'  tales  should  bring  ns  more  than  a  merely 
ooriooa  interest  to-day,  by  teaching  ns  that  the  vitality 
of  all  snperstition  lies  wholly  and  solely  in  that  mind 
by  which  it  is  infected — ^the  will  alone  gives  it  life. 
Interesting  is  it  also  to  see  that  what  many  of  oar 
mystical  confeasants  would  have  accepted  with  rap- 
ture, as  a  visionary  proof  of  heavenly  favor,  Luther 
considered  an  ignoble  illusion  and  so  dismissed  it. 
Never  was  there  a  more  complete  manifestation  of  the 
gabjective  nature  of  these  phenomena. 

When  Jonathan  Edwards  "  became  the  historian  of 
what  ia  known  as  the  "Great  Revival"  in  New  Eng- 
land, he  described  it  as  starting  in  1736  from  one  small 
village,  end  thence  spreadii^,  "with  fresh  and  ex- 
traordinary incomes  of  the  Spirit,"  to  the  neighbor- 
ing communities.  So  plain  and  vivid  is  the  evidence 
of  religious  contagion  in  Edwards's  narrative,  that  it 
is  well-n^h  impossible  to  believe  his  powerful  mind  did 
not  recognize  the  fact.  Who  knows  how  his  views 
might  have  shifted  had  he  been  able  to  read,  as  have 
we,  the  confessions  of  the  Mire  Jeanne,  or  of  the  other 
"po9S^4es"  of  Loudun  or  of  Louvierstf  Yet  even 
to-day,  the  presence  and  the  power  of  this  force  re- 
main often  undetermined.  It  has  come  to  be  under- 
stood in  its  extreme  forms,  where  it  is  allied  to  hys- 
teria or  other  nervous  disorder;  but  as  a  factor  in 
more  nont^  instances,  it  is  too  frequently  neglected  or 
obscured.  | 

AnalyW  of  the  religious  revival  and  its  attendant 
phenomena,  belongs  properly  to  a  later  section  of  this 
book,**  where  it  will  be  found  to  bear  an  especial 
wei^t  and  significance.    Its  general  data  being  his- 
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torical  and  impersonal,  it  c&nnot  be  placed  in  joxta- 
position  to  the  evidence  famished  by  the  individaal 
eonfeasant.  ^This  evidence,  furthermore,  ia  not  always 
easy  to  recognize,  ^o  one  likes  to  think  that  the  moat 
BBcred  and  moving  infloenoea  in  his  life  were  the  result 
of  contagion ;  it  ia  not  an  idea  Mattering  to  one 'a  self- 
esteem.  Therefore,  he  is  apt  to  overlook  such  evi- 
denee  to  that  effect  as  may  exist,  and  to  concentrate 
his  attention,  as  we  have  seen  the  tmly  religioos  must, 
solely  upon  his  individual  pheiiomena.~\  Even  if  the 
eonfeasant  acknowledges  that  the  Hofy  Spirit  is  no- 
tably concerned  with  the  welfare  of  a  certain  group  of 
persons  during  a  revival,  yet  he  invariably  believes 
that  he  himself  is  set  apart  to  be  an  object  of  the 
Lord 's  particular  solicitude.  He  never  seems,  to  him- 
self, to  have  fallen  under  the  influence  of  direct  con- 
ta^on. 

fCases  where  the  subject  became  a  member  of  a  re- 
l^ouB  community  durii^  early  childhood,  indicate  un- 
doubtedly their  sabnussion  to  the  contagion  of  sur- 
rounding influences.  Particularly  noticeable  are 
those  whose  original  character  and  temperan^t  were 
not  specially  predisposed  to  a  religious  lifej  sudi  as 
Dame  Gertrude  More,  Ai^^qne  Amauld,  Tet^sa  of 
Avila,  Hildegarde  of  Bingen,  Mecbtildc  of  Hackebom, 
Gertrude  of  Eialeben,  Jeanne  de  S.  M.  Deleloe,  Qui- 
bert  de  Nogent,  Peter  Favre,  among  Catholics;  and 
Edmund  Gosse  among  Dissenters.  Salimbene,  as  a 
boy  of  twelve,  underwent  the  contagion  of  that  thir- 
teenth-century revival  known  as  the  "  Great  Alleluia, ' ' 
and  no  tears  shed  by  his  old  father  could  keep  him 
from  the  monastery.    The  evangelist,  Peter  Cart- 
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wrigfat,  precedes  the  sceonnt  of  his  own  convemon  b^ 
a  description  of  the  iraTe  of  religions  feeling  which 
swept  the  conunimity  where  he  lived.  He  notes,  dur- 
ing one  revival  meetii^,  an  epidemic  of  "ttejerfta."" 
These  epidemics  were  especially  influential  upon  the 
eonversion  of  certain  Mormon  cases,  such  as  Orson 
and  Parley  Pratt,  and  Benjamin  Brown. 

Direct  contagion  is  easily  traceable  in  modem  docn< 
ments.  Peter  Jones,  an  Indian  brave,  is  stirred  to 
nnbecoming  tears  while  attending  a  Methodist  revival 
meetii^.  William  Ashman  had  been  unmoved  for 
some  years,  ontil,  when  eleven  years  old,  he  attended  a 
meeting  along  with  many  other  ohUdreD,  during  a  sea- 
Bon  of  general  revival.  All  are  melted  and  changed. 
Similarly,  John  Pawson  is  moved  much  beyond  his 
wont  by  the  contagion  of  the  group  of  worshippers, 
with  whom  he  joins  in  meeting  and  prayer.  Christo- 
pher Hopper,  noting  the  clamor  made  about  religion 
amoi^  his  friends,  observes,  "I  made  my  boatle  with 
the  rest"  He  went  to  hear  Wesley  and  Reeves,  and 
was  generally  roused  by  the  prevalent  zeal  to  see  the 
light  and  to  preach.  E.  N.  Eirk  is  worried  because 
he  Beema  to  himself  so  little  touched  by  a  revival  at 
Princeton,  when  he  is  sevent«en.  But  he  is  so  far 
affected  as  to  take  the  Bible  and  Pilgrim's  Progress 
and  retire  to  his  room,  determined  (on  the  advice  of  a 
pious  friend)  never  to  leave  it,  "save  as  a  Chris- 
tian or  a  corpse."  In  the  same  way,  during  a  re- 
vival at  Tale,  does  Gardiner  Spring  "wrestle  with 
God."  Camp-meeting  contagion  moves  to  swoon- 
ing the  frail  and  tuberculous  Joseph  Thomas.  The 
modem  student  of  religious  psychology  has  come 
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more  and  more  to  take  into  account  that  iii^>ortant  law 
wliich  LeBon  defines  as  "the  mental  tinily  of  crcwds." 
So  recent  a  writer  as  Dr.  Catten  *'  ia  careful  to  note 
the  cotttagiooB  nature  of  all  emotional  states ;  and  in 
particular  those  of  mysticiam  and  of  ecstaB7. 

When  &.e  procorable  facts  concerning  the  confes- 
sants'  health,  edacation,  and  heredity  have  been  gath- 
ered together,  it  must  be  surely  less  difficult  to  eluci- 
date his  feelings  on  the  sabject  of  his  religion,  ^ust 
as  the  physician,  ere  he  completes  his  examination, 
must  needs  inform  himself  of  the  patient's  general 
health,  habits,  and  history  before  the  attach,  so  have 
we  endeavored  to  inform  ourselves.  The  advantage  of 
this  method  (however  tediooa  it  may  seem)  lies  in 
our  ability  to  take  hold  of  the  mystical  data  by 
the  proper  end.  No  longer  do  these  facts  seem 
isolated  or  peculiar,  but  rather  do  they  fit  into 
a  scheme  of  general  history,  and  become  component 
parts  possessing  a  definite  individuality.  Thus  we  do 
not  examine  merely  the  visions  of  Loyola  or  Teresa, 
but  also  such  facts  in  the  history  of  these  two  persons 
as  exist  coincident  with,  and  commenting  upon,  their 
niysticiam.  Not  only  is  the  conversion  of  Bunyan  or 
Augnstin  made  the  subject  of  our  study,  but  the  causes 
leading  to  it,  and  the  charactw  which  evolved  it  The 
Te%iouB  ideas  of  Swedenboi^  have  much  leas  sig- 
nificance alone  than  when  they  are  taken  in  relation  to 
hia  family  history,  education,  and  physical  condition. 
Thus,  the  facts  which  are  to  follow,  and  in  which  these 
confessanta  believe  lie  their  chief  message  and  main 
i^ue,  cease  to  be  bizarre  and  capricious  phenomena, 
but  instead  become  a  part  of  the  coherent  miracle  of 
bmnan  nature  and  human  imagination. 
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The  confessante  in  whom  piety  was  strongl;  marked 
in  childhood  are  greatly  in  the  majority;  and  there 
is  no  part  of  their  records  bo  intereating  as  that  which 
tells  of  the  sproating  of  this  seed.  Those  who  onder- 
went  a  snbseqnent  relapse  into  indifference,  are  apt  to 
point  to  these  earlier  inclinations  as  to  the  first  mani- 
festations of  Grace.  Others  take  them  merely  as  proof 
of  divine  heritage ;  while  there  are  some  in  whom  the 
religions  feeling  progresses  withont  hreak  or  reaction, 
from  infantile  emotion  to  mature  devotion. 

The  attitude  of  certain  cases  toward  their  own  child- 
ish sentiments  is  sn^sestive.  Though  Richard  Baxter 
told  lies  and  stole  apples,  yet,  when  "a  little  Boy  in 
Coats,"  if  he  heard  any  one  among  Ma  playmates  use 
profane  wor^  he  would  rebuke  him.  At  seven, 
Thomas  Boston  was  taking  the  Bible  to  bed  with  him ; 
althon^  he  thinks  this  was  done  l&i^ely  oat  of  a  spirit 
of  cnriosity.  *'I  was  of  a  sober  and  harmless  deport- 
ment," he  adds;  "at  no  time  vicious  or  roguish."  He 
was  a  good-sized  child  when  he  set  "to  pray  in  ear- 
nest" It  is  interesting  to  read  that  his  little  eon 
Thomas  (wt:  seven)  "was  found  sensible  of  the  stir- 
rings of  corruption  in  his  heart, ' '  and  had  to  be  prayed 
over  and  wrestled  with  by  his  parents,  in  the  manner 
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of  ihoK  days.  The  entire  family  of  the  Onmeys  of 
Earlham  were  religions  self-analysts  from  infancy. 
At  eleven,  LooiBa  writes  in  her  jonmat ; "  I  had  a  cloud 
over  me.  ...  I  am  determined  to  be  religions." 
Bishop  Joseph  Hall  was  deeply  fervent  as  a  tiny  child. 
Hildegarde  of  Bingen,  who  saw  a  great  light  at  three, 
offered  herself  to  God  at  eight  and  took  the  vows. 
J.  H.  Newman  took  a  childish  delight  in  his  Bible, 
thoogh  he  had  no  formed  convictions  before  he  was  fif- 
teen. He  had  a  firm  belief  in  aogela  and  in  demons.  His 
brother  Francis  began  secret  prayer  at  eleven  years 
old.  The  gently  pioos  Henry  Alline  "was  very  early 
moved  upon  by  the  spirit  of  God,"  and  at  eight  grew 
terribly  distressed  about  hell.  Emanuel  Swedenborg 
we  know  to  have  been  middle-aged  ere  he  became  really 
concerned  with  the  snbjeot  of  religion ;  yet  he  remarks 
that  f rcon  four  to  ten  years  his  mind  was  engrossed  with 
thoughts  of  God  and  salvation.  John  Endea  was  early 
pious  and  became  a  novice  at  fourteen.  J.  de  la  Fon- 
taine summoned  his  family  to  prayer  at  four.  Aagns- 
tin  makes  few  comments  on  his  infant  piety,  though 
many  on  his  infant  wickedness.  "So  small  a  boy,  so 
great  a  sinner  I "  is  his  ciy .  But  he  avows  that  on  fall- 
ing seriously  ill,  he  asked  for  baptism.  At  five  or  six 
years  old,  Bellarmin  preached  on  Jesos'  suffering. 
Annie  Beaant,  whose  shifts  of  creed  are  interesting, 
notes  of  her  childhood:  "I  was  Uie  stuff  of  which 
fanatics  are  made,  religious  to  the  very  finger-tips 
...  I  fasted  and  occasionally  flagellated  myself." 
Jeanne  de  St,  M.  Deleloe  loved,  when  a,  baby,  to  play 
the  ntm.  The  picture  of  Robert  Blair's  ardent  child- 
ish feeling  has  already  been  dwelt  upon  in  another 
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book.*  It  is  one  of  madi  beaaty  and  pathos.  At  ax, 
"the  Lord  awed  me  and  began  to  catechize  me";  and 
after  an  early  religioos  criais,  he  further  says:  "I 
durst  never  play  upon  the  Lord's  day."  Charles 
Br^,  the  friend  of  George  Eliot,  turned  early  toward 
religion.  However,  his  conversion  was  followed  by 
a  reaction  which  terminated  in  agnosticism.  Says 
Thomas  Chalkley:  "Between  e^ht  and  ten,  the  Lord 
began  to  work  strongly  on  my  mind,  insomnch  that 
I  coDld  not  forbear  reproving  those  lads  who  would 
take  the  name  of  God  in  their  months  in  vain."  Ste- 
phen Crisp,  at  nine  or  ten,  "songht  the  power  of  God 
with  great  diligence  and  earnestness,  with  strong  cries 
and  tears."  He  worried  much  over  "the  lost  state" 
of  his  pl^matee,  and  went  to  sermons  as  other  chil- 
dren to  sports  and  pastime.  He  was  only  twelve,  when, 
in  secret  fields  and  onnsnal  places,  he  poured  out  his 
complaints  to  the  Lord.  'John  Crook  describes  a  sim- 
ilar state.  "I  had  many  exercises  in  my  inward 
man,"  he  writes  of  himself  at  ten  or  eleven,  "and 
often  prayed  in  bye-comers.  .  .  .  Strong  combatings 
remained  within  me,  which  continued  haunting  of  me 
many  months."  "In  my  very  young  years,"  George 
Fox  beautifully  writes,  "I  had  a  gravity  and  stayed- 
ness  of  mind  and  spirit  not  usual  in  children  .  .  . 
when  I  came  to  eleven  years  of  age  I  knew  pnreness 
and  rigbteonsness. ' '  He  adds,  with  uuusiial  candour 
in  a  person  anxious  to  represent  himself  as  a  miser- 
able siimer:  "People  had  generally  a  love  to  me  for 
my  imiocen^  and  honesty. ' '  Edmund  Goese  's  history 
of  a  father  and  son  gives  an  extraordinarily  vivid  and 
telling  picture  of  exa^erated  childiBh  piety.    He 
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of  Sheriocfe  "On  Death"  haunted  him  like  Btrains  oE 
mnsie.  Gentle  John  'Woolman  wa^  tronbled  by  the  ill 
lanipiage  of  hoy  friends,  and  e&yB:  "Before  I  was 
seven,  I  began  to  he  acquainted  vith  the  operations  of 
Divine  love."  He  is  so  tender  of  heart  that  when  he 
killed  a  robin  it  marked  an  epoch  in  his  life.  Patrick 
Livingstone  "was  frightened  oat  of  sleep,"  and,  like 
Charles  Marshall,  notes  that  he  abhorred  sin  and  loved 
godliness  "at  a  very  tender  age."  Edith  JeSeris 
wept  and  was  tendered  in  meeting  at  the  age  of  six. 
Thomas  Wilson  and  Marr  Alexander  showed  piety 
when  still  extremely  young;  the  last  was  "visited 
with  the  heart-tendering  power  of  the  Lord, ' ' 

John  Conran's  first  religious  experience  is  as 
instructive  as  Bobert  Blair's  with  the  milk-posset. 
"At  thirteen,"  he  writes,  "in  company  with  some 
of  my  school-fellows,  I  drank  some  sweet  liqaor 
.  .  .  which  overcame  me.  After  I  was  in  bed  I  felt 
dose  convictions  take  hold  of  me  and  make  me  sor- 
rowful These  were  .  .  .  succeeded  by  great  terrors 
of  death.  This  dispensation  lasted  about  fifteen  min- 
utes." These  two  cases  form  a  suggestive  instance 
of  the  way  in  which  the  pietist  tends  to  look  to 
metaphysical  causes  for  the  explanation  of  hia  facta, 
instead  of  to  the  physical  causes.  The  readiness 
to  do  this  is  carried  far  beyond  the  mere  effects  of 
milk-punch  or  shrub,  and  accounts  for  many  inter- 
esting statements  of  "misinterpreted  observation." 
The  Quaker  John  Churchman  was  overcome  and  ten- 
dered in  meeting  at  eight  years  old ;  and  at  the  same 
age  Catherine  Phillips  was  completely  overwhelmed 
with  her  sense  of  guilt  and  sin  toward  the  Holy 
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Ghost  Books  <m  martyrB  frightened  this  poor  child 
terribly.  In  the  same  vay  was  John  GrifSth  fa- 
vored with  ' '  hearfr«earching  viaitationa  of  God 's 
lore,"  and  remembered  the  effeet  on  "my  tender,  weak 
mind."  A&ldred  BatelifF,  at  nine,  had  a  dreadful 
dream  of  the  Adversary  to  npset  her  nerves.  Al- 
though Stephen  Grellet  had  no  ioatrnction,  yet  he 
early  showed  bis  religiooa  inclinations.  The  same 
piety,  at  the  age  of  six  to  eiffht,  is  noted  by  'John  'Wig- 
ham,  Joseph  Pike,  Mary  Dndley,  S.  Tncker,  D.  Stan- 
ton, Mary  Ha^er,  and  Anns  Braithwaite,  who  con- 
radered  meeting  a  privilege.  At  ax,  Henry  Hall 
thinks  his  religions  views  were  imperfect,  thoagh  he 
was  mnch  impressed  at  meeting;  and  George  Bewley 
was  "sensible  of  inward  reproof  and  sorrow,"  when 
he  played  too  long.  Ann  Crowley,  while  yet  young  in 
years,  remembered  seasons  of  humiliation;  and  God 
visits  John  Gratton  when  he  is  a  shepherd,  and 
Isds  him  leave  his  play  with  rude  boy  comradea.  Sam- 
uel Neale  wept  and  was  tendered  at  a  very  early  age, 
and  all  his  childhood  was  grave  and  sedate.  Thomas 
Story  early  inclined  toward  solitade  and  pious  medi* 
tations.  Ambroee  Big^e  was  ten  or  twelve  when  his 
heart  was  touched  "with  a  sense  of  my  tatter  end." 
J(dm  Fothergill  loved  meeting  when  a  little  boy,  until 
he  t»ok  "a  worldly  turn." 

Since  information  on  this  subject  is,  of  eonrse,  the 
starting-point  of  almost  every  confessant,  it  neces- 
Buily  follows  that  our  data  should  be  very  abundant. 
To  pass  and  re-pass  it  as  we  have  done,  may  have  the 
disadvantage  of  tediousnesa,  but  it  is  quite  eseential  to 
its  proper  understanding.    Only  when  a  typical  char> 
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acteristio  can  be  as  well  understood  hy  tea  examples 
as  by  a  hnndred,  are  we  warranted  in  mulring  an; 
selection  I  but  where  oax  stadf  is  of  a  condition,  we 
are  obliged  to  examine  all  of  its  component  parts, 
that  the  chai^  ot  picking  and  choosing  what  is  most 
representative  or  best  fitted  to  onr  pnrpose  may  not 
be  bron^^t  against  as.  On  the  question  of  childish 
piety,  the  Quakers,  as  we  see,  have  furnished  us  with 
an  enormous  number  of  examples;  it  being  in  their 
opinion  the  especial  manifestation  of  Qod's  grace  to 
that  sect,  that  they  should  be  as  so  many  infant  Sam- 
uels. These  are  in  nowise  so  numerous  among  the 
Methodist  and  Congregational  cases,  who,  on  the  con- 
trary, are  rather  more  apt  to  record  sudden  and  un- 
foreseen religious  manifestationa.  Still,  they  are  to 
be  found  if  we  look.  A  sense  of  death  and  judgment 
wifh  other  awful  feelings,  oppressed  David  Marks  at 
four;  and  likewise,  Luther  Bice  was  a  fervent  and  dis- 
tressed infant.  "From  earliest  days  the  Lord  worked 
powerfully"  on  the  mind  of  Thomas  Ijee.  Bichard 
Kodda  was  four  when  he  felt  the  stirrings  of  grace, 
while  to  William  Hunter  these  seemed  the  "sweet 
drawings  of  love."  By  Thomas  Payne,  the  stirrings 
of  God  *s  love  were  noticed  long  ere  ten,  when  he  wished 
to  be  truly  re%iou8.  "Awful  thoughts  of  God"  and 
"strong  convictions"  came  during  their  infancy  both 
to  Peter  Jaco  and  to  Thomas  MitcheU.  Bird's-nesting 
on  a  Sunday  brought  an  intense  remorse  to  Joseph 
Travis,  which  started  him  in  the  way  of  reli^ous 
thoughts.  Lorenzo  Dow  describes  a  very  Epical  child- 
ish Btate  when  he  says  that  at  three  or  four  he  fell  into 
a  muse  about  God,  and  asked  about  heaven  and  hell. 
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67  ten  years  old  be  had  began  to  wony  aboat  death. 
Nor  are  we  anrprised  to  bear  from  John  Allen  that 
his  Berioos  thoughta,  in  childhood,  were  produced  dur- 
ing thunderstorms  or  from  bearing  the  passing-bell. 
Deeply  aerions  children  were  Richard  Whatcoat, 
George  Shadford,  George  Story,  and  James  Bogers. 
This  last — poor  baby  I — at  three,  * '  on  bearing  a  passing- 
bell  or  seeing  a  corpse  [I]  ...  became  very  thou^t- 
fol  and  asked  pertinent  questions  about  my  future 
state."  Both  M.  Joyce  and  John  Fur*Aiefly  enlarge 
upon  the  terrible  consequeiices  of  their  intense,  child- 
idi  fear.  From  six  to  fourteen,  John  Pritchard  could 
weep  and  pray  by  the  hour  tc^ether,  while  at  the  same 
age  Williuu  Black  was  troubled  with  the  idea  of  bis 
ednfulness.  William  Ashman,  a  child,  heard  Wesley 
preach  and  thought  the  end  of  the  world  was  at  hand. 
The  Lord  strove  with  him  from  foxir  to  five,  but  he 
was  eleven  before  he  was  melted.  One  Sunday,  hear- 
ing Bevelations  read,  the  b<^  John  Nelstm  nearly  had 
convulsions  from  terror.  Mary  Fletcher  was  wholly 
eoncemed  with  religious  ideas  from  her  earliest  years, 
and  at  four,  her  mind  was  occupied  with  her  eternal 
welfare.  At  ihe  age  of  three  to  four,  Peard  Dickinson 
"was  drawn  out  in  prayer."  Terror,  as  in  so  many 
cases,  is  the  dominant  thoi^ht  of  Joshua  Marsden's 
infancy;  while  to  William  Neill,  whose  parents  were 
American  pioneers,  fear  of  the  Indian  and  of  the 
Devil  was  synonymous.  (This  last  case,  it  should  be 
noted,  however,  does  not  state  that  this  terror  de- 
noted any  early  rdigious  stirringB.)  Jotbam  Sewall, 
bma  three  to  six,  is  most  interested  in  pious  aubjecta 
While  playing  in  the  fields,  William  Wilson  was 
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brought  into  a  strange  amazement  and  aaked:  "How 
came  I  here;  who  made  met"  Tiaa  vaa  followed 
"by  an  inward  sense  of  sin,  and  he  did  pray  much." 
^ames  Melvill  at  e^bt  to  nine  did  pray  and  rebuke 
the  profane.  Oliver  Taylor  remembered  how  at  mx  to 
seven  "my  thougbbi  were  much  on  God,  andmy  aoul." 
No  one  can  forget  that  Sainte-dutntal,  an  infant, 
would  not  be  caressed  by  a  heretic  without  weeping, 
while  at  five,  she  rebuked  a  doubter.  J.  J.  Oiler  was 
a  pions  and  studions  boy,  who  loved  the  Virgin  Maiy. 
There  was  never  a  eonscioiu  moment  when  M.  M. 
Alacoqne  was  not  pious.  Sin  early  hornfled  her,  and 
she  vowed  herself  to  chastity  long  ere  she  knew  the 
meaning  of  the  word.  From  her  fourth  rear,  she 
dwelt  in  a  constant  condition  of  religious  fervor  and 
excitement.  Antoinette  Bourignon,  at  four,  expressed 
a  wish  to  live  "where  all  were  good  ChristlaDs,"  and 
was  therefore  mocked  by  her  parents.  Marie  de  1 'In- 
carnation need  to  kiss  the  priest's  garments  as  he 
passed  along  the  street  She  took  much  delight  in 
repeating  the  name  of  Jesus.  Othtoh  prayed  to  the 
Lord  that  be  might  escape  the  rod  at  school.  Fanny 
Pittar  was  a  fervent  child ;  while  Paul  Lowen- 
gard,  a  sensitive  and  religious  boy  in  a  materialist 
family,  suffered  tortures  of  misonderBtanding.  Cath- 
erine of  Siena  we  know  to  have  been  a  little  saint  at 
six ;  and  indeed,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  the  spontaneous 
bloom  of  piety  in  early  childhood  filled  many  a  convent 
and  determined  the  career  of  many  a  great  mystic. 
Sister  Th^r^,  Carmelite,  discussed  matters  of  faith 
at  three ;  her  games  were  all  taken  &om  religion.  She 
suffered  intensely  from  scruples  at  thirteen,  was  a  non 
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at  eighteen,  and  liTed  on  this  mnful  earth  but  a  few 
years  thereafter.  Mary  of  the  Angels  was  only  eight 
when  she  wept  because  she  might  not  take  the  Eneba- 
riat ;  and  she  became  a  Carmelite  at  fifteen.  Osanna 
Andrea&i  avows  that  Jesns  appeared  to  her  when  she 
was  six,  in  the  guise  of  a  charming  playfellow.  A.  C. 
Emmerieh  waa  five  or  ax  when  she  had  her  first  vision. 
Peter  Pavre,  at  seven,  experienced  iwrioda  of  devo- 
tion, and  at  ten,  longed  for  instruction.  Jonathan 
Edwards  writes:  "I  had  a  variety  of  concerns  and 
exercises  about  my  soul  from  my  childhood  .  .  .  with 
. .  .  two  remarkable  seasons  of  awakenii^.  ...  I  used 
to  pray  five  times  a  day  in  secret  and  spend  mnch 
time  in  rel^oos  talk  with  tlie  other  boys. ' '  He  adds : 
"I  seemed  in  my  element  when  engaged  in  rdigions 
dnties. ' ' 

Franlein  von  Meysenbng  waa  a  devout  child.  The 
prophetess  Joanna  Southcott  early  grew  in  grace  and 
fear  of  the  Lord.  At  nine,  John  Trevor  waa  very 
religions,  very  unsettled,  very  mnch  afraid.  The 
Moravians  mentioned  by  Wesley  were  aU  in  early 
childhood  troubled  and  anxious  about  their  sools. 
Henry  Ward  Beecher,  though  a  good  boy,  fancied  him- 
self a  great  sinner ;  while  the  liquor  question  added  to 
the  religions  anxieties  of  Qranville  Moody  until  he 
made  a  covenant  with  Ood.  Jacob  Enapp's  mind 
"was  early  impressed  with  divine  tmth.*'  He  had 
seasons  of  prfQ^er,  and  his  mother's  death  when  he  was 
seventeen,  was  the  final  influence  toward  the  ministry. 
P.  Sehleiermacher  was  very  young  when  he  worried 
about  his  soul,  which  gave  him  sleepless  nights.  This 
is  followed  at  fourteen  by  a  sceptical  reaction.    In  the 
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case  of  William  Ftnmer,*  both  the  first  feelin^f  and 
the  reaction  therefrom  are  so  intense  as  to  cause  a 
loatbii^  of  the  subject  for  the  rest  of  life.  Qardiner 
Spring  writes  that  he  was  a  selfish  and  a  wilful  boy, 
yet  not  without  serious  impressioiis.  His  conscience 
was  tender  and  he  had  seasons  of  depression.  At  ten 
he  was  deeply  moved  by  a  sister's  death,  though  he  re- 
lapsed afterwards.  The  Mormon  Prophet  Joseph 
Smith  had  no  more  childish  piety  than  was  aroused  by 
an  intense  fear  of  the  Indians.  He  is  fourteen  when 
be  first  had  "serious  reflections"  during  a  time  of  re- 
ligions excitement;  but  be  held  himself  aloof  from  all 
parties.  He  inherited  this  independence  of  thought  in 
regard  to  sect  from  his  father  and  grandfather. 

In  contrast  to  the  for^^iug  choir  of  infant  angels, 
is  a  group  of  deeply  moved  persons  whose  sensitive- 
ness to  religion  was  but  tardily  awakened  or  not  felt  at 
all  tmtil  the  actual  moment  of  conversion.  Some  of 
than  are  as  striking  as  Loyola,  whose  own  words  de- 
clare that  "until  his  twenty ^istb  year  he  was  given 
up  to  the  vanities  of  this  world" ;  and  in  this  sentence 
he  dismisses  his  unconverted  youth.  We  know  that 
John  Wesley,  serious  and  scholarly  youth  though  he 
was,  gave  few  ^gns  of  religious  intensity  of  feeling 
before  manhood.  The  same  seems  to  have  been  the 
case  with  Swedenboi^.  Thomas  Haliburton  goes  so 
far  as  to  observe  that  he  spent  bis  first  ten  years  with- 
out one  rational  thought!  Bunyan  "had  few  equals 
for  cursing  and  lying."  Though  often  terrified  by 
fear  of  hell,  yet  real  religious  sentiment  was  lacking 
to  his  childhood.  Whitefield's  self-denunciation  is 
even  more  violent :    "I  was  froward  from  my  mother 's 
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womb.  ...  If  I  trace  mTSelf  tram  my  oradle  to  1117 
manhood  I  can  see  nothing  in  me  but  a  fitness  to  be 
damned."  At  the  same  time,  he  imitated  a  preacher 
so  well  that  at  ten  years  old  bis  talent  for  the  pul- 
pit was  recc^nized.  John  Ldvingstone,  the  Scots 
preacher,  was  of  a  slow  development  in  regard  to  the 
rel^ons  instinct,  which  lay  dormant  during  col- 
lege Ufe,  but  gradually  came  to  supersede  his  other 
interests.  He  never  had  a  conversion,  and  was  al- 
ways an  unemotional  example.  John  Newton  is  so 
much  impressed  with  his  own  wickedness  that  we  aro 
not  surprised  when  he  avows  no  serious  feelings  at 
all,  till  his  change  of  heart  as  a  young  man.  In  much 
the  same  key,  a  more  noteworthy  man,  Tolstoi,  dwells 
rather  on  his  youthful  scepticism,  and  on  the  awaken- 
ing of  the  sexual  instinet,  than  upon  any  childish 
religious  ideas.  His  disgust  with  himself  begins  very 
soon:  "Jeme  d%oatai  des  hommes,  je  me  d^utai  de 
moi-mSme";  and  his  piety  is  wholly  an  adult  growth, 
paanng  through  many  crises  ere  he  discovers  that  "la 
foi,  c'est  la  force  de  la  vie."  Another  Scot,  James 
Fraser  of  Brae,  says  of  his  childhood:  "My  disposi- 
tion was  aulleu  and  I  loved  not  to  be  dawted  .  .  .  nor 
had  I  any  wise  tales  like  other  children.  .  ,  .  My 
temper  was  so  peevish  that  I  was  no  dawty,"  he  in- 
BDSts;  "only  at  school  I  learned  well."  He  paints  his 
sins  in  dark  colors,  and  cannot  seem  to  recall  any 
childish  piety.  The  only  sentiment  that  Elizabeth 
Ashbridge  can  remember  was  "an  awful  regard  for 
religion  and  religions  people."  The  subject  did  not 
interest  her  for  a  long  time,  for  she  grew  up  ' '  wild  and 
airy."      Count   Schonvaloff,    who  turned    Catholic, 
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owns  that  lie  waa  sceptical  and  reytdntionaty  as  a  bo? 
at  seliool. 

Although  so  many  of  aai  Quaker  cases  have  been 
already  mentioDed  apon  other  couuta,  yet  tliere  are  a 
number  who  could  look  beck  to  no  saintly  infancy. 
Such  was  Samuel  Bownas,  who  until  thirteen  "had  no 
taste  of  religion."  Such  also  were  Daniel  Wheeler, 
Eiehard  Davies,  Blchard  Jordan,  William  Lewis  (who 
was  frivolous  and  read  plays  and  novels) ,  and  William 
Evans,  who  as  a  child  was  "carnally  inclined"  and 
"found  the  society  of  reUgions  people  irksome." 
Wkitefield'a  preaching  roused  the  feelings  of  Joseph 
Ozley,  who  tmtil  then  had  had  no  pioos  inclinations 
whatever,  and  had  stolen  money  from  a  servant.  Very 
dreadful  was  the  childhood  of  Frederick  Smith,  who 
at  school  became  "a  little  monster  of  iniquity";  by 
nine  years  old  knew  every  ^Tiili^jBh  evil  and  never  had 
had  a  serioos  impression.  Few  excelled  him  in  vicious 
conduct  from  his  fourteenth  year  till  his  conversion. 
Thomas  Shillitoe's  mind  was  unawakened  till  his  six- 
teenth year ;  and  till  the  same  age,  Jane  Hoskina  was  far 
too  cheerful  and  too  fond  of  music  and  dancing ;  while 
Alexander  Jaffray  thinks  he  spent  far  too  much  time 
"in  vanity  and  looseness."  Among  the  Baptists, 
Qeorge  Miiller,  Elias  Smith,  and  J.  H.  Linaley  can 
look  back  upon  no  serions  religious  inclinations  dar- 
ing their  childhood.  In  the  Methodist  group,  the 
number  who  knew  no  piety  until  their  conversion  is 
Urge.  It  includes  the  names  of  John  Prickard,  John 
PawBon,  Sampson  Staniforth  (who  "hated  religion" 
till  nearly  fourteen),  and  Thomas  Olivers,  who  ac- 
knowledges that  he  practised  when  a  boy  to  excel  in 
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swearing,  and  was  scarcely  grown  when  be  bad  a  se- 
duction on  bis  conscience.  Him  also  the  tbnnders  of 
"Wbitefield  first  stirred  to  a  sense  of  goilt.  William 
Capets  was  first  moved  at  a  camp-meeting,  before 
which  time  he  had  no  religions  stirrings.  Daniel 
Tonng,  DimcaQ  Wrifj^t,  and  Thomas  Bankin,  were  in- 
different as  children.  John  Haime  was  a  vicioos 
yonth,  who  cursed  and  lied,  and  was  most  miserable ; 
while  Thomas  Walsh  felt  a  marked  indifference  to  re- 
ligion, and,  at  eight,  preferred  his  play  and  silly  pleas- 
ures. Two  farther  Methodist  cases  are  those  of  John 
Morlin  who,  before  the  age  of  twenty,  was  an  enemy 
to  God  and  his  soul ;  and  Richard  Williams,  a  surgeon, 
quite  indifferent  to  religions  matters  nntil  an  illness 
with  delirium .  bo  alarmed  him  as  to  precipitate  a 
conversion. 

Quaint  Oliver  Heywood  describes  bow  as  a  child  be 
was  "backward  to  good  exercises  and  forward  to  sinful 
practices."  E.  N.  Kirk  is  insensible  to  pious  feelings 
all  through  childhood,  and  even  tbroni^  a  revival  at 
college  80  late  as  his  ei(^teenth  year.  His  was  an  nn- 
emoti<mal  nature.  J.  A.  James  notes  "no  decided  re- 
ligious feelings"  either  during  boyhood  or  schooldays. 
Joseph  Thomas  felt  no  nhili^iab  piel^ ;  and  T.  B.  Gates, 
although  bis  infant  conscience  remained  serene,  yet 
took  no  delist  in  prayer. 

It  is  interesting  to  find  that  what  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury looked  at  askance  as  the  domination  of  the  old 
Adam,  the  nineteenth  oentnry  calls  "a  normal  childish 
indifference"  to  the  subject!  True  it  is  that  the  line 
of  the  norm  changes  vinbly  from  decade  to  decade. 
OrviUe  Dewey  notes  this  indifference  untH  his  college 
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yetaa;  while  C.  S.  Sporgeon  thinks  that  a  similar  lack 
in  himself  is  due  to  a  wicked  neglect.  He  feels  mach 
safer  when,  as  a  youth,  he  had  nothing  before  his 
eyes  but  his  own  guilt  and  came  even  to  blasphemy  and 
doubt.  Billy  Bray  and  Jerry  HcAnley,  criimnsls 
and  drunkards,  can  recall  no  uplifted  feelings  daring 
their  miserable  and  neglected  childhood.  Charles 
Simeon  laments  his  irreligious  boyhood.  Thomas  Scott 
took  no  interest  in  his  own  soul  till  sixteen,  and  then 
was  moved  chiefly  throngh  fear.  Carrg  de  Montg^ron 
was  a  boy  over-indulged  and  given  to  sensual  pleasures. 
It  took  a  carriage  accident  to  alarm  him  as  to  his 
course. 

The  difficulty  has  already  been  noted  of  obtaining 
data  from  any  mediieval  cases,  on  such  a  point.  They 
are  apt  to  remain  silent  on  all  matters  which  appear 
trivial  to  than.  Gertrude  of  Eisleben  does  remark 
that  she  was  in  her  twenty-sixth  year  when  the  light 
came  to  her.  Placed  in  a  convent  at  five,  however,  she 
must  have  early  submitted  to  the  influence  of  her  snr- 
roundings.  Certainly  Gertrude  More,  that  meny,  en- 
ergetic, hi^Hspirited,  and  what  her  director  terms 
"extroverted,"  nature,  was  not  early  turned  to  spiri^ 
ua!  matters,  and  found  her  convent  yoke  very  grievous 
and  intolerable.  Sir  Tobie  Mattiiew  was  twenty- 
seven  and  on  a  trip  to  Italy  when  his  interest  in 
religion  was  roused,  and  he  was  led  to  Catholi- 
cism. Rulman  Merswin^  one  of  the  Gottesfreunde,  was 
a  mature  banker,  whose  childlessness  caused  him  to 
turn  his  thoughts  toward  heaven.  Bolle  of  Hampole 
writes  that  his  youth  was  "fond  and  carnal — ^my 
youi^  ^|e  unclean."    D.  Jarratt,  H.  Martyn,  and 
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J.  Latlirop  awakened  late  to  any  marked  religioaB 
feelings. 

One  or  two  cases  remain  to  be  mentioned  of  a  type 
which,  strictly  speaking,  lies  oataide  of  these  forego- 
ing examples.  Helen  Keller,  for  instance,  shows  that, 
with  her,  cariosity  preceded  the  awakening  of  any 
special  religions  instinct.  At  t«n,  she  asks  who  made 
her,  where  she  came  from,  and  why.  Bevetence  is 
aroused  mach  later.  It  ia  onfortunate  that  we  have 
not  fdmilar  cases  to  compare  with  this  one,  in  order 
that  we  might  see  whether  the  deprivation  of  certain 
senses  tends  to  deprive  one  also  of  those  supposedly 
innate  sentiments  of  reverence  and  love. 

The  philosopher  Nietzsche  should  not  be  omitted, 
since  he  notes  an  almost  unique  condition.  "Of  ac- 
tual religions  difBcnlties,"  he  asserts,  "I  have  no  ex- 
perience, I  have  never  known  what  it  was  to  feel  sin- 
ful." A  less  paradoxical  nature,  N.  S.  Shaler,  ia 
equally  consistent,  in  that  as  a  child  he  was  never 
religious  and  after  twelve  he  tamed  away  from  tlie 
whole  subject  Hudson-Taylor  was  quite  indiffer- 
ent as  a  youth;  and  describe  his  sitting  to  read 
a  certain  tract  "in  an  utterly  unconcerned  state  of 
mind."  The  great  rarity  of  theae  last  two  types  is 
oar  excnse  for  mentioning  them. 

Long  ere  this,  the  student  will  have  been  satisfied 
that  the  characteristics  leading  toward  the  religions 
life  t«nd  to  show  themselves  in  the  subject  at  an  early 
age.  Whether  these  be  indicated  by  a  heightened  ca- 
pacity for  childish  fervor,  or  an  intensified  soscepti- 
bi]i^  to  nhilfli^ih  terrors,  they  denote  the  presence  ia 
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that  personalit;,  of  a  peculiar  semitiTenen.  A  few 
eaaea  *  have  jnst  been  observed  of  a  total  averBion  to 
religion  in  persons  afterwards  deeply  rel^ions,  but 
they  are  so  few  as  merdy  to  acoentnate  the  rule. 

A  sensitiveneBs  to,  and  interest  in,  religioas  affairs, 
indicates  to  the  sobject  himself  that  something  stirs 
within  his  heart  and  imagination  which  is  not  shared 
by  the  generality  of  his  companions.  Once  he  ob- 
serrea  this,  and  In  his  own  opinion  sets  himself  apart 
from  others,  he  places  himself  immediately  in  a  mental 
and  an  emotional  isolation  which  allows  a  free  play 
to  all  the  succeeding  phenomena.  Thus  freed  from 
counteractions  and  retarding  iu£nences,  the  reli- 
gious process  develops  rapidly,  and  consistently  with 
those  elements  which  are  present  in  the  nature  of 
the  person  affected.  Taken  in  conjunction  with  the 
foregoing  data  of  health,  heredity,  and  education,  the 
persistency  and  the  significance  of  this  process  begin 
to  assume  a  definite  character  and  a  typical  evolution. 
Step  by  step,  the  reader  mi^  follow  this  evolution  by 
means  of  the  facts  and  experiences  furnished  by  the 
subjects  themselves.  He  has  already  seen  them  as  chil- 
dren, watched  the  shifts  and  turns  of  spiritual  growth, 
the  effect  of  education,  the  contagion  of  meetii^s  and 
revivals.  He  is  thus  prepared  to  approach  the  intri- 
cate subject  of  Conversion. 

The  pEiychologiBts,  who  have  recently  begun  to  deal 
with  the  phenomena  of  the  religious  life,  have  devoted 
much  space  to  that  crisis  known  as  aoavtxtaon. 
They  tend,  not  unnaturally,  to  treat  it  as  an  isolated 
moment  in  the  history  of  the  person,  while  many  of 
them  give  but  little  space  to  the  conditions  preceding 
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and  following  it.  The  resalt  is  to  force  a  wrong 
perspective  on  the  reader,  in  bis  ideas  of  the  rise  and 
progress  of  this  emotional  cnsis ;  which  error  has  been 
increased  by  the  use  chieSy  of  the  more  typical  and 
well-marked  cases,  many  of  whom — snch  as  Paul,  Aa- 
gustin,  or  Fox — were  distinguiflhed  by  the  gift  of  lit- 
erary power. 

There  have  not  been  wanting  protests  against  this 
method.  Dr.  Watson  disagrees  with  Professor  James  . 
on  this  very  matter;*  since  the  author  of  the  "Va- 
rieties of  Beligioos  Experience"  relies  wholly  on 
the  mystical  type  and  on  the  indiTidtial  expression. 
"We  cannot  get  any  fraitful  resnlts,"  says  Dr. 
Watson,  "by  simply  describing  the  experience  of  this 
or  that  indlTidnsI  in  its  isolation.  To  interpret  the 
experience  of  the  individual,  we  have  to  consider  the 
spiritual  medium  in  which  he  lives,  and  the  stage  in 
the  progress  as  a  whole,  which  he  represents.  For 
ei^rience  is  easentially  a  process."  ' 

Valuable  words  these,  which  this  study  must  neces- 
sarily confirm,  by  insisting  on  the  relation  of  the 
individoal-experieuce  to  the  group-ezperienea,  in  all 
matters  which  come  under  the  induence  of  the 
law  of  crowds.*  For  this  reason,  if  for  no  other,  so 
much  of  this  work  has  been  occupied  with  brief  ab- 
stracts of  the  cases  studied,  in  order  that  the  reader 
may  relate  the  conversion-phenomena  of  Fox  to  the 
Quaker  group  in  general;  that  he  may  examine  not 
Teresa  alone,  but  the  group  of  convent  mystics;  not 
Wesley  alone,  but  the  group  of  Methodists.  The  com- 
mon characteristics  of  these  groups  will  then  become 
plain,  together  with  the  "spiritual  medium"  of  eacK 
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case,  and  "the  stage  in  the  progress  as  a  whole  which 
he  represents." 

That  ret^ons  experience  is  a  process,  most  be  stead- 
fastly borne  in  mind  in  our  contemplation  of  this 
body  of  facts.  For  how  is  it  possible  to  stndy  conver- 
sion, unless  one  has  immediately  before  him  all  the 
facts  concerning  the  converted ;  all  that  goes  to  make 
ap  what  M.  Anatole  France  has  called  "la  yixOA  hu- 
maine ' '  f  Our  purpose,  indeed,  lies  embedded  in  these 
data.  Not  in  theorizing  as  to  what  Teresa  Aooght, 
nor  what  Angnstin  reasoned,  nor  what  Maria  d '  AgrMa 
imagined,  will  the  troth  be  found  to  lie,  bnt  in  trying 
to  collate  and  to  interpret  the  facts  they  tell  us. 

That  we  to-day  have  heightened  the  meaning  of  the 
term  "eonveraion"  and  have  attached  emotional  sig- 
nificance to  it,  no  reader  of  tJie  ancient  records  can 
doubt.  In  one  of  his  dialogues  Ciesarius  of  Heister- 
bach'  (1225  aj>.)  discusses  the  causes  of  conversion 
or  leaving  the  world  for  the  cloister,  in  a  manner 
which  shows  that  it  held  for  him  bnt  the  physical  eensfe 
of  "a  tuming-about."  One  was  turned  or  converted 
to  the  monastic  life,  for  aU  sorts  of  reasons  wholly  un- 
connected with  religions  emotion.  To-df^,  the  word 
seems  to  mean  more  nearly  what  the  Sonthem  n^ro 
calls  "getting  Tigion";  for,  beside  the  tnrmng-away 
from  the  past,  the  sool  of  the  converted  person  is  sup- 
posed to  be  charged  with  a  fresh  and  ardent  energy 
for  the  futnre. 

The  conunon  identity  of  the  various  mystical  types 
has  been  sufficiently  insiated  upon  in  these  pages. 
Therefore  the  grouping  of  our  facts  is  not,  as  it  may 
casually   appear,   capricious  or   fortuitous.    It   haa 
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i  more  nearly  accurate  to  classify  them  according 
to  the  character  of  the  phenomena  displayed,  and  to 
ignore  for  the  moment  a  divergence  of  era  or  of  race. 
Dr.  Pratt'  uses  the  claffiiflcation  "normal"  and  "ab- 
normal," meaning  hy  the  first  term  that  apontaneona 
anion  with  a  hi^^ier  life  which  is  gradually  achieved 
and  which  endures;  by  the  second,  that  sudden  and 
mystical  change  which  most  of  as  know  as  conver- 
sion. 

Bat,  as  has  already  been  indicated,  a  8[>ecial  diffi- 
cnlty  attaches  to  the  terms  "normal"  and  "abnormal" 
ui  this  f^plicaticm.  Th^  are  too  Bh^jting,  and  in  the 
light  of  the  facts  even  eontradifitoiy.f  Those  religions 
experiences  which  are  normal  to  toe  Guinea  negro, 
would  be  hi^y  abnormal  to  the  Englishman  of  to* 
day.  The  standard,  in  fact,  fluctuates  even  from 
group  to  gronp.  For  instance,  if  out  of  ninety 
Quaker  cases  less  than  twenty  belong  to  Dr.  Pratt's 
so-called  normal  or  nnemotional  class,  we  are  driven  to 
the  inference  either  that  the  whole  Quaker  movement 
was  abnormal,  which  is  false,  or  that  the  normal  line 
has  in  this  particular  sect  shifted  to  the  mystical 
side.  In  tmth,  the  idea  that  the  normal  is  the 
self-ooDtained,  unemotional,  yet  serious,  elevated, 
and  ethical  type — an  idea  so  flattering  to  the 
An^o-SaxoD — will  not  stand  the  test  of  investi- 
gation. At  no  time  in  the  world's  history  has 
the  deep  and  quiet  nature,  coming  gradually  into 
nnioQ  with  the  divine  idea,  been  other  than  exceed- 
ingly rare.  For  such  a  condition  presupposes  a  har- 
mony between  a  man's  idea  and  his  convictions,  a 
balance  between  his  emotions  and  his  intellect,  which 
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is  perforce  but  seldom  met  vith  among  the  soda  of 
men.  Never  coalpit  be  called  normal  save  perhaps  in 
the  sense  of  ideal.  yLet  as  pnt  aside,  then,  any  classi- 
flcation  of  the  mSjeot's  experience  as  normal  or  ab- 
normal, and  tnm  oar  attention  wholly  to  an  exami- 
Ttion  of  the  facta  manifested  by  the  proceeal 
Tho  first  indication  of  approaching  change  is  mani- 
fested  by  a  growing  dissatisfaction  with  self,  accom- 
panied by  depression  of  spirits  and  fear.  That  the 
snbjeot  has  been  from  babyhood  strong  in  a  sense  of 
picas  reverence  and  the  love  of  serioas  things,  does 
not  appear  to  mitigate  for  him  the  horrors  of  this  de- 
presdon.  His  melancholy  has  no  proportion  to  his 
conduct;  it  is  eqosUy  deep  if  he  be  sinless  as  ThSr^ 
of  the  Holy  Child,  or  if  he  be  steeped  in  vice  lihe 
Oeoi^  MiiUer  or  EVederick  Smith.  This  is  among  the 
first  symptoms  of  the  dissociation  of  religions  stand- 
ards from  condact,  whidi  is  so  marked  a  characteristic 
in  the  person  approaching  conversioD,  and  which  indi- 
cates the  completely  emotional  natare  of  the  change. 
Under  this  strain  the  subject  will  excoae,  nay,  foster 
in  himself,  actions  and  attitades  the  reverse  of  moral. 
He  will  banish  cheerfalness,  conrage,  and  hope ;  he  will 
neglect  his  health,  his  person,  his  basiness,  and  his 
human  relations.  He  will  speak  of  his  brother  with 
reprobation,*  or  regard  a  mother's"  or  a  hosband's 
death"  as  release  from  a  bond  or  "impediment." 
Not  only  is  he  overwhelmed  by  a  flood  of  selfish  fear ; 
but  he  is  apparently  deprived  of  any  stimalas  toward 
a  return  to  healthier  conditdons. 

The  ^proach  of  this  depression  may  be  rapid  or 
dow ;  it  is  characterized  by  its  completeness  and  by  its 
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intenaity.  Never  can  we  forget  Bonyan's  terror  and 
diBtieaa,  wherein,  for  montlis,  "I  was  overcome  with 
despair  of  life."  With  Uriel  d'Acosta  it  endured  for 
several  years;  with  Henry  AUine,  four  years;  with 
Stephen  Crisp,  six  to  ei^t  years;  Anffostin  and 
Wofdman  suffered  a  long  time;  and  John  Crook 
for  five  years  was  so  troubled  in  mind  that  he  be-* 
iieved  he  was  possessed  by  the  Devil,  while  he  declares, 
"anguish  and  intolerable  tribolation  dwelt  in  my 
flesh."  "William  Edmondson  says  he  was  mnch  cast- 
down;  C.  G.  Finn^  was  in  nervous  aagoiah  for 
months ;  and  George  Fox  dwelt  in  despair  and  in  soli- 
tude. With  Al-Gha^aii  this  melancholy  terminated 
in  a  nervoos  prostration,  daring  which  he  could 
neither  speak  nor  d^^  his  food.  Cried  poor  Mar- 
tin I/atber,  daring  this  period:  "I  have  often  need  in 
my  tribulations,  to  talk  even  with  a  child,  in  order 
to  expel  such  thoughts  ss  the  Devil  possesses  me  with  I " 
And,  while  tortured  by  doabts  on  his  entenng  the 
cloister,  he  quieted  himself  by  reading  and  annotat- 
ing Angustin.  Joseph  Smith,  who  lived  in  what  he 
aJJed  "the  burnt-over  district,"  so  ravaged  was  it 
t^  religious  epidemic,  was  fourteen  when  he  became 
serioufl,  and  felt  great  uneasiness  of  mind.  He  grew 
troubled,  read  his  Bible,  was  deeply  moved  and  de- 
pressed, and  retired  to  the  woods  to  pray.  His 
wretchedness  lasted  for  more  than  a  year.  Lucy 
Smith,  his  mother,  had  an  attack  of  nervous  depres- 
non  precedii^  a  vimon;  her  father,  Solomon  Mack, 
had  been  filled  with  re%iou8  gloom  for  years;  and 
was  sevens-sis  before  he  was  really  eased  and  con- 
verted.   Mine.  Ouycm  's  depression  had  at  least  the  ona 
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amelioration  that  she  did  not  at  any  time  doabt  her 
own  piety  or  worthiness,  and  looked  upon  the  feeling 
merely  as  a  chastening  from  on  hig^  Thia  was  also 
tme  in  the  case  of  A.  C.  Emmerich. 

Joseph  Hoag,  at  eighteen,  was  in  terrible  distress  for 
montha,  which  terminated  in  an  acnte  condition  of 
melancholy  lasting  fourteen  days ;  F.  Howgill  fasted, 
prayed,  and  soffered  terribly  tor  fonr  or  five  years, 
dissatisfied  with  aU  forms  of  religious  doctrine.  The 
melancholy  conflicts  which  befell  the  saintly  Henry 
More  were  so  intense  that  they  caused  him  to  observe, 
"there  is  nothing  more  to  be  dreaded  for  a  man." 
Depression  followed  Patricias  for  weeks  while  he 
tended  cattle  in  the  fields ;  Job  Scott  underwent  alter- 
nate fits  of  gloom  and  dissipation,  from  puberty  until 
aboQt  nineteen;  Suso  had  no  spiritnal  combats  until 
after  conversion,  but  his  misery  lasted  with  increasing 
power  to  the  end,  namely,  thirty  years.  Teresa's 
period  of  depression  must  have  been  short  When  she 
was  about  twenty  years  old,  she  speahs  of  the  "cmel 
ennui"  with  which  she  entered  tiie  convent  after  an 
unhappy  love-affair.  In  the  curious  and  typical  case 
of  Tolstoi,  the  despair  must  have  lasted  for  several 
years.  At  seventeen,  the  approach  of  conversion 
brought  to  Whitefield  its  load  of  fear  and  dread;  "an 
inward  darkness,"  he  says,  "overwhelmed  my  soul"; 
and  for  months  he  remained  much  terrified.  The 
acute  crisis  caused  an  illness  of  six  or  seven  weeks. 
During  college,  Thomas  Boston  had  a  "heavy  time" 
of  depression  and  ni^tmare,  which,  however,  was 
brief.  Gertrude  of  Eisleben  declares  that  the  troo- 
ble  Id  her  son]  lasted  for  more  than  a  month.    For 
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nearly  a  year,  ThomM  Haliburton  was  grievoosly  tor- 
mented, feared  death,  could  not  sleep,  until  after  this 
time  the  agony  died  oat.    It  is  characteristic  of  Loyola  | 
that  hifl  distreea  did  not  begin  till  he  was  eonverted, 
and  that  it  endnred  jost  so  long  as  he  continued  his  ' 
aturteTitiea  and  his  ascetic  life.    His  earlier  religious  ; 
feelings  were  all  of  peace  and  joy. 

During  three  years,  Bnlman  Merswin,  then  a  man  of 
for^-five,  underwent  "the  pains  of  hell,"  as  he  calls 
them;  including  violent  night-terrors  and  nnspeak- 
able  melancholy.  The  admirable  Richard  Baxter 
passed  throogh  many  a  conflict,  and  owned  to  having 
"difficulties  in  his  concernments"  about  many  doc- 
trines. Jeanne  de  St.  M.  Deleloe  was  so  much  cast 
down  by  her  feelings  of  guilt  and  misunderstanding 
of  spiritual  things,  that  it  took  her  a  year  to  recover. 
Neither  illness,  which  bnmt  him  up  with  fever,  nor 
hia  renunciation  of  the  life  of  the  intellect,  nor  his 
ansteritiea  in  his  desert  hermitage,  could  quiet  Jer- 
ome's anguish  of  heart  for  a  long  time.  Pascal's 
conflict  of  Boul  brought  on  a  dreadful  insomnia,  and 
aggravated  his  already  weakened  condition. 

The  curious  temperament  of  Cardinal  Newman  knew 
no  depression  which  is  personal ;  he  is  troubled  about 
the  dogmas  of  the  Church,  but  never  as  to  his  own 
destination.  Swedenborg  also  appears  to  have  had  no 
personal  depression  of  any  duration.  In  John  Wes- 
ley's nature,  the  energy  of  goodness  is  too  h^h  for 
depression  to  take  a  great  hcdd;  nevertlieleSB  he  grew 
mnch  w<Hried  as  to  his  state,  losing  his  tranquillity 
and  optjmism  for  some  months.  Angglique  Amauld," 
abbess  of  Fort-Royal,  is  one  of  those  Catholic  natures 
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for  whom  sai^;lit  bot  gloom  follows  their  fint  recep- 
tion of  "La  GrUce."  With  her  it  lasted  for  years. 
The  well-known  modem  oonversioii  of  Alphonae  de 
BatiBbonne  is  sudden,  and  absolately  lacking  in  the 
usual  preceding  i^ymptoms  of  melancholy.  In  this,  the 
reader  will  note  a  resemblance  to  the  famous  case 
of  Colonel  James  Gardiner — which,  however,  is  not 
strictly  autobiographical  material.  P.  JI.  P.  Lieber- 
msnn  notes  an  uneasiness  of  but  a  few  weeks. 
T.  W.  Allies,  like  Newman,  is  not  so  much  worried 
abont  believing  in  God,  as  about  the  Real  Presence  and 
the  MonophysiteB,  yet  he  notes  a  frightful  depression, 
which  study  and  travel  for  months  fail  to  cure.  The 
anchoress  Juliana  of  Norwich  lived  at  too  early  a 
date  to  tell  us  much  about  herself,  but  with  what  a 
vividness  of  phrase  does  she  describe  that  "irkness  of 
myself  that  nnneth  I  could  have  patience  to  live"! 
A.  F.  Ozanam  had  no  rest  by  day  or  n^ht  for  weeks, 
from  "ITiorreTir  dea  doutes  qui  ronge  le  ceeur,"  The 
blessed  Carlo  da  Sezze  noticed  in  himself  certain  bouts 
of  gloom  and  sorrow  lasting  at  different  periods  in  his 
life  for  several  months.  The  Ursoline  Marie  de  I'ln- 
caraation  felt  the  melancholy  of  her  sinful  state,  bat 
was  calmed  after  confession.  Baptiste  Yarani  had  no 
remission  of  misery  upon  her  conversion ;  in  fact,  one 
black  period  lasted  as  long  as  two  years.  An  English- 
man, Charles  Simeon,  searched  out  his  iniquities,  re- 
maining worried  for  three  months.  Catherine 
Phillips,  a  yonng  Qu^er,  was  so  much  affected  by  a 
sense  of  gnilt  that  she  concluded  she  had  sinned 
against  the  Holy  Ghost.  "This,"  she  writes,  "af- 
fected my  tender  mind  with  sorrow  and  unntterable 
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difltreas."  Her  pillow  waa  often  watered  with  her 
tean;  and  she  remained  in  this  condition,  "deeply 
hroken"  and  moumfnl,  for  a  space  of  eight  yeara,  or 
ontil  she  was  twenty-two  years  old. 

Among  the  foregoing  examples  have  been  oited  cer- 
tain of  the  more  Tivid  and  impOTtant  members  of  the 
societies  of  Methodists  and  Friends.  The  following 
belong  rather  to  the  rank  and  file,  although  their  cases 
are  of  significant  interest. 

From  his  twelfth  to  his  eighteenth  year  the  Qnaker 
J(dm  Chnrchman  was  overcome  with  wretchedness  and 
fear.  "No  tongue  can  express  the  ai^msh  I  felt, 
afraid  to  lie  awake,  and  8&aid  to  go  to  sleep."  John 
Griffith,  on  the  contrary,  was  not  alarmed  until  about 
nineteen  years  of  age,  and  passed  gradually  from  the 
darkness  to  light,  with  no  actual  moment  of  change 
noted.  William  Savery  is  twenty-eight  when  be  be- 
gan to  be  troubled  in  mind.  One  evening  "sit- 
ting .  .  .  alone,  great  Horror  and  trouble  seized  me. 
I  wept  .  .  .  and  tasted  the  misery  of  fallen 
spirits  ...  a  clammy  sweat  covered  me,"  etc.  This 
agony  was  of  comparatively  short  duration.  The 
fri^tful  melancholy  and  distress  which  attacked 
Samuel  Neale,  at  seventeen,  caused  him  "to  be  as  one 
bereft  of  understanding,"  but  this  also  lasted  only  a 
short  time.  The  preaching  of  "Whitefleld  produced 
in  Joseph  Oxley,  hitherto  a  stranger  to  snch  emotions, 
an  agony  so  terrible  that  he  "cried  and  shrieked 
alond."  Conversion  in  this  case  followed  speedily. 
Six  years  of  solitary  weeping  and  monming,  in  sore 
eonflicts  of  the  spirit,  wss  the  lot  of  John  Banks  be- 
fore he  became  "settled  in  the  power  of  the  Lord." 
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Great  trouble  of  mind  visited  Christopher  Story  at 
eighteen,  until  his  marriage  bronght  him  &  year  or  two 
later  under  the  influoice  of  Friends.  In  the  cases  of 
P.  Livingstone,  M.  Dadley,  and  C.  Marshall,  there  is 
deep  suffering.  Thonuis  Story 's  agony  preceding  con- 
version was  brief.  John  Qratton'a  grief  caused  biro, 
while  still  almost  a  child,  "to  cry  with  strong  cries 
unto  the  Lord,"  and  he  felt  sorrowful,  wept  and 
mourned  for  many  months.  In  the  intervals  he 
searched,  unsuccessfully,  for  the  truth.  From  sixteen 
to  nineteen,  Jane  Hoskins  was  under  a  concern  which 
caused  her  to  lose  much  sleep,  while  she  shed  many 
tears.  Myles  Halhead,  being  about  the  age  of  thirty- 
eight  years,  sorrowed  desperately  for  many  days,  took 
pleasure  in  nothing,  "and  in  the  Night-Season  I  could 
find  no  rest."  John  Pennyman  traces  the  causes  of 
his  gloom  to  the  execution  of  Charles  L  God  com- 
forted him  after  about  two  years  of  depression.  The 
darkness  and  discouragement  of  John  Fotbergill,  lasted 
four  years  with  some  remissions;  in  Bichard  Jordan's 
case  it  tasted  for  several  years.  For  experiences  of 
utter  agony  and  the  sufferings  of  despair,  the  Metho- 
dist records  give  the  most  vivid  accounts.  John  Nel- 
son, for  weeks,  felt  an  awful  dread;  was  hideously 
tormented  by  insomnia  and  the  fear  of  devils,  from 
which  he  would  awake  sweating  and  exhausted.  9'ohn 
Haime  for  some  days  had  no  rest  day  or  night:  "I 
was  afraid  to  shut  my  eyes  lest  I  should  awake  in 
helL"  He  was  pursued  by  frightful  dreams,  one 
night  thought  that  the  Devil  was  in  his  room,  and 
"was  as  if  my  very  body  had  been  in  fire."  Mary 
Fletcher,  at  about  ten  years  old,  injures  her  health 
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vith  grieviDg.  From  serenteeD  to  nineteeD,  ThomaB 
Waldi  grew  wild  and  desperate  from  a  sense  of  sin, 
often  struck  himself  against  the  ground,  tearing  tlie 
hair  from  his  bead.  Freeborn  Qarretson  nnderwent 
three  years  of  struggle  and  misery.  Feard  DiddnaoQ 
at  fifteen  had  an  acate  attack  of  depression  and  re- 
morse, was  incessanUy  pursued  by  guilty  and  horrible 
ideas,  could  not  study,  longed  to  die,  had  hideous 
dreams;  but  had  outgrown  the  worst  of  this  stage 
when  at  seventeen  he  feU  under  Wesley's  influence. 
William  Jackson  was  pierced  by  a  service  in  the  Meth- 
odist Cbapel,  and  aroused  to  abandon  drink.  He 
wrestled,  cried,  groaned,  and  mourned  "for  a  space," 
which  he  does  not  further  define.  Thomas  Lee  was 
despondent  for  nearly  a  year  in  unspeakable  anguish. 
Richard  Rodda  spent  two  years  seeking  rest  for  his 
soul.  For  about  five  years,  off  and  on,  John  Pawson 
had  no  peace,  wept  and  cried  aloud.  William  Hunter 
lived  in  terrible  distress  for  many  months,  after  his 
conscience  had  been  "pierced  aa  with  a  sword."  In 
the  cases  of  Thomas  Olivers  and  Thomas  Mitchell,  this 
wretchedness  lasted  for  six  months,  and  in  that  of 
Peter  Jaco  for  four  months.  Jacob  Young  and  Joseph 
Travis,  both  American  Methodists,  were  cast  into  the 
depths  of  self-horror  for  a  briefer  time  and  from  at* 
tending  revival  meetings.  The  former  was  terribly 
afraid  of  Indians.  B.  Hibbard,  a  boy  of  twelve,  began 
to  have  thoughts  of  hell  when  gazing  at  the  fire.  For 
three  years  thereafter  he  was  horribly  eonscioiiB  of  sin, 
and  in  great  torment  which  caused  insomnia.  Lo- 
renzo Dow  is  fourteen  when  in  bis  despair  he  attempts 
suicide,  dreams  of  devils  and  hears  the  screeches  of  the 
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damned ;  but  the  crisis  does  not  seem  to  have  heen  pro- 
longed. On  the  other  band,  we  find  William  Capers 
distressed  simply  becaose  he  is  not  depressed.  ' '  I  was 
eonsdoos  of  no  painful  conviction  of  sin — of  no  godly 
sorrow."  This  lasts  nntil  hia  father,  wrestling  with 
his  spirit,  rednces  him  to  tears.  For  some  weeks,  at 
fifteen,  Daniel  Toung  wept  in  solitude,  and  felt  that  he 
was  hanging  over  the  pit  of  heU.  "Darkness  and 
horror"  overwhelm  Benjamin  Bhodes  at  nineteen  and 
he  falls  into  a  horrible  fit  of  despair.  "At  last,"  he 
cries,  as  if  worn  out  mth  it,  "the  Lord  heard."  The 
testimony  of  Robert  Wilkinson  contains  no  dates  nor 
note  of  time;  it  is  but  a  record  of  horror  and  dis- 
traction. Thomas  Ware's  spirits  were  so  low  "that 
I  was  little  better  than  a  maniac !"  A  Methodist  ser- 
mon struck  ^chard  Whatooat  with  a  terrible  fear  of 
death  and  judgment,  from  which  he  obtained  no  re- 
lief day  or  night.  This  appears,  from  the  cause  of  the 
narrative,  to  have  endured  for  some  weeks.  Duncan 
Wright  is  affected  by  a  fellow-soldier's  iiifluence,  so 
that  he  was  for  a  time  utterly  miserable  and  lost  all 
taste  for  his  former  pleasures.  In  Qeorge  Shadford's 
case,  the  misery  is  intermittent  and  much  increased  by 
a  fever  which  fell  on  him.  For  three  m(mths,  Qeorge 
Story  felt  daiteess  and  horror,  after  having  previously 
heen  so  wretched  that  he  was  more  like  "an  enraged 
wild  beast  than  a  rational  creature. ' '  Between  hear- 
ing two  seimons  of  Whitefield,  Thomas  Rankin  felt  an 
inexpressible  horror  of  mind.  The  friends  of  the 
young  John  Furz  assure  him  that  he  is  really  good, 
yet  for  about  two  years  he  is  in  utter  despair.  He 
slept  little  because  of  his  fear,  wasted  away,  lost 
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appetite,  and  during  one  straggle  with  temptation  ia 
fltrieken  senselefls  for  hours.  Matthias  tToyce  waa  on 
hell 'a  brink  for  two  years.  Haonted  day  and  night, 
his  Sesh  would  creep,  and  he  very  nearly  went  insane 
from  fear  and  horror.  The  state  of  misery  which 
affected  John  de  la  Flichire  is  so  onbearable  that  he 
declared  be  woold  rather  go  to  hell.  Peter  Jones,  an 
Indian  Methodist,  felt  that  bis  wretchedness  was  nn- 
becoming  a  brave ;  it  lasted  all  one  night  tUl  his  eon- 
veraioQ  at  a  dawn  revival-meeting.  For  three  weeks, 
Thomas  Hanson  was  troubled  with  horrid  suggestions, 
and  became  miserable  b^ond  description.  William 
Black  seems  to  have  felt  "softening  frames,"  as  he 
pots  it,  during  all  his  youth  but  at  no  one  crisis.  Al- 
though he  spent  his  time  piously  from  eleven  to  six- 
teen, yet  William  Ashman  is  then  beset  by  gloom, 
which  lasts  for  four  years  more.  Neither  does  John 
Mason  obtain  a  lasting  peace  after  hearing  Whitefield 
preach,  until  five  years  later.  The  immediate  effect 
of  the  sermon  had  been  to  plunge  him  into  gloom  and 
to  deprive  him  of  appetite  and  sleep.  In  the  same 
way  Hanson's  preaching  upsets  William  Carvosso, 
causing  his  spirit  to  suffer  inward  struggles  for  many 
days.  A.  H.  Francke,  a  German,  was  ordained  a  min- 
ister at  the  time  he  realized  his  entire  unbelief.  With 
his  first  sermon,  the  distress  passed  and  he  obtained 
peace.  The  Evangelist  Gates  tells  of  deep  misery  dur- 
ing his  childhood  and  youth ;  its  chief  element  seemed 
to  be  a  fear  of  death,  which  induced  despair,  insomnia, 
horrid  dreams,  and  thoughts  of  suicide.  His  recovery 
of  tone  was  very  gradual.  Joseph  Thomas,  a  tuber- 
culous boy,  praying  alone  in  the  woods,  was  horribly 
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afraid  of  the  DeviL  Bat  Mb  depression  lasted  raij 
during  the  camp-meeting — forty-eight  hoars  of  fasting 
and  excitement  He  is  far  more  fortunate  than  most, 
since  be  is  settled  in  his  mind  at  sixteen.  John  'Mur- 
ray, beii^  naturally  Tivaeious  and  cheerful,  considered 
himself  virtuous  only  when  thorongbly  depressed,  and 
these  depressions  are  but  brief.  For  some  weeks, 
Samuel  Hopkins  waa  overwhelmed  with  doubt  and 
gloomy  thoughts ;  while  the  Banter,  Joseph  Salmon,  de- 
clares that  he  was  "  struck  dead  to  all  my  wonted  en- 
joTments. ' ' 

The  Prefibyterian  records  of  Bonl-strugglee  are  few. 
Among  others,  George  Brysaon  thought  God  had 
loosed  Satan  to  assault  him,  ' '  with  dreadful  tempta- 
tions and  blaaphemons  suggesticms,  whereby  I  was  al- 
most driven  to  deapair."  For  some  years,  hia  state 
was  lamentable.  Qardiner  Spring,  influenced  by  s 
general  revival  at  Yale,  shut  himself  up  (lite  E.  N. 
Kirk)  to  wrestle  with  Qod;  and  was  greatly  troubled 
during  the  conflict  in  his  unsettled  aonl.  Oliver  He7- 
wood  says  that  he  was  "ready  to  roar  out  in  the  bitte^ 
ness  of  my  souL ' '  Alexander  Gordon  for  six  monthi 
felt  his  mind  in  horrible  darkness  and  was  thought  to 
be  going  mad.  David  Brainerd  underwent  the  mel- 
ancholy and  deapair  auddenly,  and  it  lasted  for 
months,  William  Haslett  has  a  horrible  experienoe, 
but  does  not  note  its  length.  "It  waa  eleven  years," 
says  William  Wilson,  after  he  "is  frightened  by  a 
vision  of  death  .  .  .  until  I  won  assurance  of 
faith  .  .  .  and  often  I  was  mnch  tossed  with  indwell- 
ing corruptions."  The  Baptist,  Andrew  Sherburne, 
compares  hia  mind  during  two  years  or  more,  to  a 
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troabled  aea.  L.  Bice  states  that  his  distreaa  of  mind 
caiued  him  to  wake  in  extreme  agony,  and  that  he 
literallf  wept  and  wailed.  Joanna  TomeT,  from  fonr- 
teen  to  seventeen,  tbon^t  no  greater  sinner  eziated 
than  herself.  The  statement  of  J.  H.  LinBley  de- 
scribes a  condition  of  incredible  anguish,  lasting  eleven 
months  and  bearii^  signs  almost  of  mania.  Visions 
of  devils,  horrors,  cries  of  agony,  and  a  dreadful 
burning  of  the  sool,  unite  to  overwhelm  this  onfor- 
tonate ;  who,  if  he  bat  chanced  to  sleep,  was  sure  to 
awaken,  screaming.  We  know  that  the  saintly  John 
Taoler's  depression  beset  him  for  over  two  years;  and 
that  John  Calvin  also  felt  this  cloud,  and  for  about 
the  same  period.  Charles  Bray  observes  that  the  time 
of  religions  unrest  was  "the  most  miserable  years  of 
my  life";  and  so  wretehed  did  the  experience  make 
William  Plnmer  that  he  thereafter  conceived  an  aver- 
sion, nay,  a  loathing,  for  religion.  Spurgeon,  the 
evangelist,  having  naught  before  his  eyes  but  his  own 
sins,  felt  horribly  evil  and  utterly  lost.  Jerry  Mc- 
Anley  and  Billy  Br^  bad  probably  more  cause  to  be 
alarmed  about  their  state  than  many  others  we  have 
noted.  The  first  was  in  prison  when  he  underwent 
this  fierce  conflict;  the  last,  distressed  by  Bnnyan's 
visions  of  heaven  and  hell,  believed  himself  tormented 
by  an  active  personal  devil,  so  that  he  cried  for  mercy 
*11  night.  Thomas  Scott  found  Law's  "Serious  Call" 
"a  very  nnoomfortable  book,"  and  was  afltected  by 
dread  and  disquiet  for  mai^  years.  Henry  Ward 
Beecher  thought  of  Qod  as  a  sort  of  policeman  lyii^ 
in  wait  for  him ;  be  was  very  miserable.  Hell  seemed 
to  yawn  for  Jacob  Kuapp,  whose  mental  trouble  af- 
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fected  hiB  health  and  generally  upset  him  between 
seventeen  and  nineteen.  A  little  YUaxk  fiend  eqaat- 
ting  on  the  foot  of  Baonl  Qlaber's  bed,  eaosed  that 
worldly-minded  monk  to  nuh  into  the  chapel  chilled 
with  fear,  remembering  all  his  sine.  A  repetition  of 
sach  a  visitation  led  to  his  fall  conversion.  Qloom 
overwhelmed  the  gentle  siater  Th^r^  shortly  after 
taking  the  veil. 

Many  anateritiea  practised  at  the  age  of  sixteen, 
soon  brought  npon  Mary  of  the  Angels  melancholy, 
impure  thoo^ta,  and  the  assault  of  devils,  who  an- 
noyed her  by  their  cries  and  howls.  The  devils  fought 
pell-mell  aronnd  the  poor  Mdre  Jeanne  des  Angea,  till 
Christ  Himself  spoke  &om  the  craciSx  to  save  her. 
Maria  d'Agr^a  experienced  several  attacks  of  gloom, 
and  fell  into  deep  horror,  lasting  for  months  at  a 
time.  Peter  Pavre  went  through  a  dreadful  space 
of  torment,  scruple,  and  temptation,  for  four  years  w 
more.  "Over  and  over  again,"  writes  John  Trevor, 
"I  wished  I  had  never  been  bom. "  David  Nitschman 
fell  into  a  dreadful  blackness  lasting  s  year ;  while  an- 
other Moravian,  Christian  David,  suffered  so  intensely 
that  for  a  while  he  "came  to  loathe  the  very  name  of 
Christ." 

The  deeply  religious  feeling  of  Amiel  could  not 
avoid  for  him  a  perpetual  discouragement  and  mdan- 
choly,  which  no  conversion  ever  came  to  change.  An- 
gela da  Foligno  went  through  every  typical  medisval 
torment.  To  the  mind  of  Jonathan  Edwards,  "it 
was  not  proper  to  ezprees  that  concern  by  the  name 
of  terror";  yet  it  brou^t  him  a  great  misery.  Ger- 
trude More  felt  her  heart  beomae  "more  hard  to 
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good  than  ever  was  a  stone";  while  it  took  bis 
wife's  iiiTiMw  and  death  to  shake  the  sonl  of  GoQnt 
Sohouvaloff.** 

y- Whatever  m&j  be  the  effect  of  this  aecnmulatioD  of 
data,  it  will  at  least  serve  to  accentuate  very  sharply 
that  dissociation  of  this  rel^oos  process  from  osaal 
standards  of  conduct,  to  which  reference  has  just  been 
made.  With  a  nuBeiy  so  poigoaot  and  an  absorption 
in  it  so  complete,  it  follows  that  these  cases  cease  to 
be  interested  in  anything  except  themselves.  In 
strongly  marked  attacks,  the  canons  of  ordinary  be- 
havior have  no  restraining  power;  while  the  disap- 
proval of  others  simply  adds  to  the  burden  and  in- 
tenofies  the  egotism  by  the  ides  of  martyrdom.  M.  M. 
Alacoqne  and  Mme.  Qoyon  did  torn  the  other  cheek, 
hot  they  did  it  with  an  alacrity  which  must  have  been 
in  itself  exasperatii^.  The  insensibility  to  ethical 
ideas  which  these  cases  display  has  already  been  noted, 
and  further  examples  are  easily  to  be  foond.*^  Sal- 
imbeoe  's  abandonment  of  his  old  father,  Sainte-Chan- 
tal's  of  her  childreii,  are  instances  of  this  insensibility, 
which  will  extend,  at  moments,  to  physical  Buffering 
of  one's  self  or  of  others.  The  obligation  to  one's  em- 
ployer is  felt  no  longer ;  the  steadying  effect  of  work 
is  denied  to  the  sufferer.'"  No  entreaties,  no  upbraid- 
iD£8  of  friends  or  relatives,  can  suffice  to  torn  him 
from  his  fixed  despair.    ) 

Certain  among  the  cases  heighten  this  despair  and 
^e  it  a  peculiarly  terrible  character  by  the  addition 
of  that  obecnre  and  dreadful  idea  known  to  t^m  as 
the  unpardonable  an.    The  list  of  tmpardonable  sin- 
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ners  is  not  Ist^ ;  its  oOQC«ptioii  required  a  TiTidnesB  of 
imagination  which  in  fortunately  rare,  since  it  seema 
to  have  more  power  to  create  sufFerii^c  flian  any  other 
amilar  idea  in  the  world.  The  person  thus  torment- 
ing himself  often  appears  to  the  observer  to  have 
passed  the  boondaries  of  sanity,  or,  at  the  least,  to  have 
come  under  the  donunation  of  an  idSe  fixe. 
/The  whole  conception  of  an  unpardonable  sin  dis- 
piaya  characteristics  which  have  an  especial  signifi- 
cance for  the  later  chapters  of  this  hook.  The  first  is 
its  entire  lack  of  definiteneas, — the  doubt  of  what  it  is 
in  the  mind  of  the  person  who  yet  is  qnite  sure  tiiat 
he  has  sinned  it.  Many  confessanta  express  this 
doubt  in  so  many  words.  For  instance,  John  Bnnyan 
writes:  "I  wished  to  sin  the  sin  against  the  Holy 
Ghost";  when  he  is  not  at  all  certain  how  this  is  to 
be  accomplished.  A  dreadful  feeling  of  guilt — and 
nothing  else— caused  Robert  Wilkinaon  and  Catherine 
Phillips  to  be  sore  they  had  committed  this  particular 
sin.  J.  Travis  and  J.  Trevor  are  both  exceedii^ly 
worried  lest  they  should  have  sinned  it  unawares. 
Sampson  Staniforth  becomes  convinced  that  he  has 
done  so ;  whereas  Whitefield  is  horribly  afraid  of  being 
afraid  of  this  trespass.  His  undefined  terror  of  the 
mere  idea,  which  he  saw  as  a  sort  of  embodiment  of 
Satan,  whereat  "great  heavings  went  through  me,"  is 
an  accurate  exemplification  of  Maudsley's  general  de- 
scription; "The  very  mystery  of  that  one  stupen- 
dous sin,  its  vague  and  unknown  nature,  haa  an  awful 
fascination  for  the  imaginaticm,  which  is  held  by  it  in 
a  sort  of  cataleptie  trance."  "  And  trance,  in  truth, 
is  apt  to  be  the  culmination  of  the  attack. 
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One  of  the  most  vivid  accotmts  of  tliis  experience 
occnrs  in  Borrow 'b  novel,  "Lavengro."  '^  The  author 
puts  it  into  the  month  of  Peter  Willianui,  the  fanner ; 
yet  no  one  who  reads  it  bat  will  be  certain  it  is 
aatobiographical,  that  the  experience  was  Sorrow's 
own.  Peter,  a  grown  man,  tells  how  at  seven  years 
old,  he  first  heard  there  was  snch  a  sin.  Thereafter, 
"he  felt  a  strong  inclination  to  commit  it"j  bat 
terror  restrained  him.  The  impolse  is  described  as 
caprieiooa  and  intermittent ;  for  weeks  together  it  died 
away  and  left  him  in  peace.  Finally,  out  of  childish 
bravado,  he  murmurs  horrible  words.  As  no  lightning 
strips  him  after  the  act,  he  is,  if  anything,  relieved ; 
bnt  this  relief  is  followed  by  a  growing  and  creeping 
terror; — an  overwhelming  despair  in  tiie  conviction 
that  the  sin  is  committed  beyond  recall.  .  Tears  after* 
wards,  this  despair  is  still  feeding  npon  bis  mind ;  and 
he  is  treed  from  it  only  when  his  wife,  with  tears, 
implores  him  to  believe  that  snch  a  ma  was  impossible 
to  so  yonng  a  child. 

Peter,  of  course,  does  not  repeat  the  vrords  in  which 
he  thinks  the  sin  took  shape ;  but  it  is  most  often  in 
some  form  of  a  curse  that  it  is  conceived  by  the  illiter- 
ate. Says  Margaret  Lneas,  a  Friend,  aged  nineteen; 
"One  night,  as  I  lay  in  bed,  on  a  sodden  a  voice  as 
I  thought  audible  and  like  n^  own,  cursed  the  Lord 
and  defied  heaven,  saying,  'Now  am  I  damned,  for 
Z  have  conmiitted  the  unpardonable  tin.'  I  fell, 
from  agony,  into  a  complete  perspiration,  and  the  bed 
Aook  with  my  strong  trembling."  In  the  same  way, 
Joseph  Hoag  was  frightfully  tempted,  "to  curse  God, 
father,  mother,  and  the  Bible";  while  to  resist  this 
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temptation  nearly  drove  him  insane.  To  the  poor 
little  nan  Jeanne  de  St  M.  Deleloe  came  "le  penaer 
de  cr&cher  h  la  Sainte  Hostie";  which  thon^t,  to  a 
devoQt  Catholic,  wonld  be  almost  an  nopardonable 
sin  in  itself. 

Here  are  examples  sufficient  to  show  the  natnre  of 
this  conception,  whose  very  existence  invoWea  contra- 
diction. It  appears  to  have  been  largely  a  Christian 
invention-,  for  Hebrew  theology  does  not  admit  that 
any  sin  is  unpardonable.'^  The  doubt  in  the  mind 
of  the  confessant  as  to  the  real  nature  of  his  tres- 
pas,  seems  less  remarkable,  howerer,  when  one  notes 
how  early  such  Tincertainty  existed;  for  the  Fathers 
themselves  are  by  no  means  onanimons  as  to  the  ex- 
act constitution  of  this  sin.  The  Church  defines  it 
as  "to  deny  from  pure  malice  the  Divine  character 
of  works  manifestly  Divine."**  Thomas  Aquinas 
held  it  to  consist  in  direct  insult  to  the  Holy  G-host; 
while  Augnstio  cannot  believe  it  to  be  aught  bat 
final  impenitence.**  Since  the  doctrine  of  redemp- 
tion would  hardly  seem  to  admit  of  so  notable  an  ex- 
ception, it  follows  that  AogQstin'a  is  practically  the 
only  explanation  of  this  curious  d<^ma  which  is  at 
all  logically  consistent.  Interesting  it  is,  therefore, 
to  find  that  not  this  explanation,  but  something 
much  more  unreasoning  and  primitive,  shows  in  the 
experiences  just  related.  The  confessants  are  all 
young — some  are  ehildreii — when  they  believe  this 
sin  to  have  been  committed,  moreover,  not  one  of 
them  is  finally  impenitent.  It  wonld  seem  as  if  such 
an  obsession  in  their  case  almost  denied  the  funda- 
mental doctrine  of  salvation; — ^nor  does  it  ta^  the 
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brftin  of  an  Au^nstis  to  see  tliat  serioos  complicationB 
would  result  if  the  tmth  of  sucli  an  ides  were  to  be 
admitted.  For  if  a  child  of  seren,  hy  ignorantLy  in- 
solting  the  Holy  Ghost,  were  to  live  his  life  in  peni- 
tent expiation, — only  to  be  damned  eternally, — ^where, 
then,  lay  the  -ralae  of  the  Bedemption,  or  the  glory  of 
the  Bedeemert  Even  the  mediteval  mind  hesitated  to 
allow  doctrine  so  dangerous ;  particularly  when  it  can 
be  baaed  only  (m  a  chance  word  of  that  Christ,  whose 
-4aw  and  whose  promise  was  love,"^  The  truth  is 
^that  the  unpardonable  ain  is  not  wholly  a  medieval 
idea,  but  should  be  classed,  rather,  with  that  group 
of  concepts  which  had  lingered  over  from  the  past  in 
the  popular  mind,  to  be  developed  and  heightened  by 
the  medisval  imagination.  AU  human  terrors  have, 
ID  fact,  the  deepest  root  and  imiwrtaoce;  their  an- 
tiquify  is  proclaimed  by  their  vague  and  unreasoning 
character ;  and  we  know  that  the  fear  of  men  belongs 
to  the  oldest  part  of  the  race.  ^The  confusion  existing 
in  the  minds  of  the  Fathers,  when  they  tried  to  cast 
this  particular  fear  into  a  d4^:ma,  teatifles  that  they 
felt  certain  misgivings  as  to  the  rigid  interpretation 
of  the  texts  on  which  they  based  it;  at  the  same  time 
that  they  fully  recognized  the  presence  in  the  world 
of  snch  an  emotion  and  such  a  conception. 

When  a  fact  in  human  natnre  coexists  with  various 
and  opposing  explanations,  it  is  safe  to  infer  that  the 
fact  is  very  much  older  than  the  explanation.  Yet 
we  know  that  the  unpardonable  sin  is  not  to  be  looked 
for  among  the  Jewish  origins  of  Christianity.  More- 
over, it  is  certainly  striking  to  find  that  Dante's  In- 
ferno holds  DO  circle  for  these  siimeni;  that  to  the 
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poet,  blaspliemy  is  hy  no  meana  the  worst  of  offences 
nor  does  he  mete  out  to  it  so  heavy  a  pmiishment  as 
to  many  other  traasgresaioiiB.  Dante  evidently  can- 
not conceive  of  trnj  ain,  nor  of  any  sinner,  wholly 
incapable  of  pardon — and  the  absence  of  this  sin  to  the 
scheme  of  the  "Divina  Commedia,"  is  surely  a  proof 
of  its  absence  to  the  whole  fourteenth-century  scheme 
of  human  error  and  penitence. 

Yet  the  very  visage,  as  it  were,  of  the  unpardonable 
sin,  its  bizarrerie,  namelessness,  and  vivid  qualities,  be- 
long to  a  sav^(e  past.  What,  then,  may  be  our  infer- 
ence regarding  itT  Simply,  that  daring  the  Middle 
Ages  it  had  not  yet  differentiated  itself  and  taken 
that  particular  and  individual  form  with  which  we 
are  later  accustomed  to  identify  it.  Then,  such  a  con- 
ception was  still  part  of  that  group  of  terrors  whose 
roots  we  now  know  to  strike  down  into  primitive  and 
brute  nature;  such  as  the  supernatural  in  all  its 
i^pes,  diabolical  possession,  witchcraft,  evil  spells, 
and  so  forth.  Its  separation  from  and  evolution  out  of 
this  group,  its  development  into  a  purely  individual 
fear, — a  horror  personal  and  fmbjeetive, — ^is  a  proof 
of  its  relation  to  the  phenomena  of  religious  survivaL 

The  place  to  discuss  this  phase  of  religious  experi- 
ence and  its  connection  with  the  subject  of  survival,  is 
one  belonging  properly  to  the  later  sections  of  this 
study;  DOr  should  the  reader's  attention  be  longer 
diverted  from  the  main  body  of  facts  which  he  has 
just  reviewed,  and  of  which  the  unpardonable  sin 
data  form  but  part.  The  impression  made  by  these 
facts  as  a  whole,  wUl  be  found  to  have  been  chiefly  the 
result  of  their  uniformity,  their  peculiarity,  and  their 
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intensity.  It  is  by  means  of  this  very  aniformtty,  in- 
t«iieity,  and  peetUiarity,  that  these  examples  of  re- 
ligions depression  have  oome  to  assnme  a  significance 
which  vin  eventually  lead  to  better  understanding  of 
their  origin. 
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Befobs  diacnaBrng  the  actual  moment  of  conversicm 
and  its  attendant  phenomena,  it  may  be  well  briefly  to 
consider  some  of  the  more  prevalent  theories  which  at- 
tempt to  explain  these  phenomena.  The  change  which 
conversion  caTises  in  the  indiTidnal  has  been  of  deep 
interest  to  psychologists  for  the  past  half-century, 
once  it  affords  them  certain  uniform  and  salient 
means  of  approaching  the  difficult  subject  of  person- 
ality. Conversion — be  it  rel^oua  or  other — seems  a 
valid  instance  of  a  sudden,  violent  change  in  Uie 
personality  of  the  converted.  What  he  was  before  he 
appears  no  longer;  a  whole  new  set  of  enei^es,  of 
ideals,  wishes,  and  powers,  would  seem  to  have  sprung 
into  existence.  Hence  the  phrase  in  common  use  that 
he  is  a  "new  man."  But  this  "new  man"  cannot 
spring  out  of  nothing;  he  mnat  have  had  some  connec- 
tion with  that  "old  man"  which,  by  the  conversion,  is 
east  aside.    What,  then,  has  actually  taken  placet 

As  is  usual  in  all  subjects  where  students  have  spent 
their  energies  in  drawing  conclusions  without  per- 
sonal^ effecting  data,  what  takes  place  has  been 
ingeniously  misconstrued.  Various  hypotheses  have 
been  formulated,  much  less  according  to  the  facts  of 
the  case  than  according  to  the  preconceived  belief  of 
278 
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the  theorists.  TTpical  among  them  is  that  ioterpreta- 
tion  well  ezpresaed  by  Harold  Begbie  in  his  vivid 
little  books,  "Souls  in  Action"  and  "Twioebom  Men." 
The  author  recites  a  number  of  conversions  operated 
through  the  work  of  the  London  Mission;  and  from 
them  draws  the  inference  that  "Christianity"  is  "the 
only  force  which  can  change  a  radically  bad  man  into 
a  radically  good  one."  Not  at  all  worried  by  such  a 
contradiction  in  terms,  this  writer  frankly  looks  to- 
ward Christianity  to  furnish  an  explanation  of  the 
phenomena  it  appears  to  cause. 

When  we  turn  elsewhere,  however,  we  may  find 
conversion  somewhat  metaphysically  defined  as  "a 
disturbance  of  the  equilibrium  of  the  self,  which  re- 
sults in  the  shifting  of  the  field  of  consciousness  from 
lower  to  higher  levels  .  .  .  and  the  beginning  of  trans- 
cendence. ' '  *  Here  is  one  of  those  calmly  a  priori  defi- 
nitions which  are  at  once  the  despair  and  the  oppor- 
tunity of  the  simple  seeker  for  the  truth.  If  the  levels 
to  which  the  field  of  consciotisneBS  shifted,  during  and 
after  conversion,  were  higher  levels,  then  this  state- 
ment would  have  more  validity;  but  unfortunately, 
except  in  rare  instances,  they  are  not.  Such  defini- 
tions arise  naturally  from  the  consideration  of  cer- 
tain very  special  cases,  and  they  are  totally  destroyed 
by  any  fair  examination  of  aU  the  facts. 

A  writer,'  analysdng  the  case  of  Pascal,  terms  con- 
version "the  restoration  of  equilibrinm  to  a  mind 
hitherto  unbalanced";  which  definition,  if  one  inaerts 
the  word  "temporary"  before  "restoration,"  might 
perhajw  stand.  It  is  not  clarified  further  by  this 
writer's  comparison  of  the  process  to  that  of  a  anake 
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casting  its  skin; '  or  his  talk  sbont  the  "sadden  emer- 
gence into  eonseioofflieas  of  the  sahUtuinal  or  second- 
ary Belf."  Professor  James*  avoids  definitions;  die- 
cnsmog  the  -whole  subject  in  his  especially  felicitous 
manner  combining:  good  literature  and  sound  psychol- 
ogy. Yet  be  also  tends  to  regard  as  final,  resnlts  given 
1^  a  few  selected  cases  and  supported  by  the  funda- 
mentally onsonnd  method  of  the  "  qaestionnaire. " 
Still  another  writer  suggests  that  the  main  factor  in 
conreraion  is  the  religions  emotion  superseding  and 
supplanting  all  emotion  before  giren  by  sin  or  pleas- 
ure.* Thus  the  convert's  enei^es  find  a  new  out- 
let, while  his  worldly  interest  and  his  appetite  for  sin 
are  lessened.  By  tracing  the  whole  process  to  an  emo- 
tional source,  and  by  showing  that  it  is  based  on  an 
int^;ral  emotional  necessity,  Dr.  Cntten  has  furnished 
a  valoable  starting-jwint,  and  one  which  becomes  more 
agnificant  the  deeper  goes  our  investigation.  The 
limits,  however,  of  Buch  an  inveetigation  do  not  stop 
at  Christianity,  as  this  writer  would  seem  to  think, 
if  any  vital  results  are  to  be  achieved  therein. 

The  above  citations  are  sufficient  to  indicate  the 
trend  of  modem  theory.  Snch  psychoh^ical  doctrine 
as  they  rely  upon  for  snpport  has  been  already 
glanced  at  in  an  earlier  section,  but  it  is  necesaary  to 
make  some  further  enquiry  here,  if  that  question  is 
to  be  answered  as  to  what  actually  takes  place  dur- 
ing conversion.*  Hoflding  defines  i»ycholDgy  as  a 
' '  Science  of  the  Soul, ' '  and  this  definition,  which  later 
workers  regard  both  as  provisional  and  inadequate, 
serves  to  show  what  was  the  starting-point  of  the 
earlier  investigator. 
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No  doubt  the  reason  vhy  the  subject  failed  to  come 
under  the  general  methods  of  science  for  so  long  a-, 
time,  lay  in  the  diflScnIty  of  making  any  progreeB' 
throi^h  the  nsoal  means;  namely,  by  any  investiga- 
tion into  the  Iw&in  and  its  functions  daring  their 
normal  activity.  A  physician  tells  qb  that  "nothing 
is  more  undemonstrative  to  mere  inspection  than 
healthy  brain>matter, "  *  and  by  stady  of  the  diseased 
brain  alone  waa  any  progress  made  possible.  But  so 
soon  as  investigation  into  the  normal  brain  processes 
had  established  the  great  troth  that  the  brain  was  not 
an  unit,  then  immediately  a  fresh  set  of  difScnlties 
presented  themselves  to  the  psycbolo^cal  invratigator. 
He  was  brought  face  to  face  with  the  complex  and  be- 
wildering problem  of  Personally,  and  the  deeper  he 
delved  into  this  qnestion,  the  more  he  attempted  to 
solve  it  by  the  weapons  of  his  logic  and  his  imagina- 
tion, the  more  quickly  he  appeared  to  arrive  at  what 
Sir  William  Hamilton  terms  "the  inexplieability  of 
ultimate  facts."  If  the  brain  is  not  "a  single  organ 
working  as  an  unit,"  then  in  what  portion  of  it  do 
those  elements  reside  which  make  up  our  personality ; 
what  is  this  penonality,  and  how  does  it  account  for 
the  facts t  "When  Mill  said  that  "the  phenomena  of 
self  and  of  memory  are  merely  two  sides  of  the  same 
tact,"  he  did  not  add  that,  whereas  the  bmtes  have 
memory,  they  appear  to  have  but  the  faintest  adnm- 
bration  of  what  we  call  personality.  The  "wave- 
theory"  of  Professor  James,  which  considers  that  each 
passing  wave  of  consciousneBS  is  a  part  of  that  wave 
which  preceded  it,  is  open  to  other  vital  objections.* 
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From  this  chaotic  borderland  of  theory  one  obtains 
finally  two  salient  ideas : 

{  That  the  central  point  of  personality  ia  self-con- 
BcioDsness,  would  seem  to  be  no  longer  a  matter  of 
doubt;  and  that  this  personality,  this  Ego,  ^atever 
it  be,  is  not  an  nuit,  not  homi^eneons,  and  not  static, 
would  seem  to  be  equally  matter  of  proof.  Whether 
the  elements  which  combined  to  produce  it  exist  in  a 
state  of  flux,*  or  whether,  according  to  another  theory, 
they  are  incessantly  being  dispersed  and  reassembled, 
as  in  sleep  and  waking,  is  of  leaser  importance,  once 
the  fact  of  the  fundamentalvinstabUity  of  their  com- 
bination has  been  grasped./  The  laboratory  experi- 
ment, the  use  of  hypnosis,  have  provided  many  pre- 
cise means  of  determining  thia  instability,  its  degree 
and  its  limitations,  other  than  could  possibly  be  men- 
tioned in  this  study ;  the  main  fact  remains  that  it  is 
so  to  be  determined.  And  once  this  idea  is  formu- 
lated by  the  mind,  it  has  advanced  several  paces 
nearer  the  answer  to  that  question  of  what  actually 
takes  place. 

If  by  an  analogy  taken  from  astronomy  it  could  be 
brought  closer  to  the  imagination,  Personality  might 
be  depicted  as  a  nebula;  of  which  the  nuclear  cen- 
tre is  Consciousness,  while  the  power  holding  the 
atoms  together,  is  Will.  By  such  analogy  it  will 
readily  be  understood  that  should  anythii^  occur  to 
loosen  the  grip  of  will,  the  atoms  composing  this  un- 
stable combination  will  no  longer  remain  ouified. 
Now,  the  various  elements  thus  normally  under  con- 
trol, the  emotions,  the  imagination,  the  reason,  and 
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BO  on,  are  present  in  different  proportioiia  in  each  in- 
dividoaL  These  proportionB  ore  tlie  reanlt  of  many 
influences,  of  which  race,  evolution,  beredit?,  nntri* 
tion,  social  conditions,  are  probably  the  most  signifi- 
cant ;  and  the  ratio  of  each  to  each  other  variee  widely 
and  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  Any  ahifting  of  pro- 
portions must  cause  a  tendency  to  readjustment  in  the 
entire  mass. 

This  analogy  is  hardly  complete,  yet  it  will  serve 
by  permitting  us  to  visualize  what  follows.  In  a  fall, 
normal,  heal&y  personality,  these  elements  are  in- 
terfused so  tiiat  they  act  as  an  unit  upon  surrounding 
circnmstanccs.  Anything  which  happens  to  alter  the 
proportiim  of  these  elements,  tends  to  diffuse  Uie 
mass,  and  temporarily  to  disunite  the  combination 
forming  tlie  personality.  When,  so  difhued,  the  neb- 
ula no  longer  whirls  evenly,  then  the  personality  is 
said  to  be  unbalanced ;  and  when,  through  some  otller 
force,  this  diffused  mass  is  again  freshly  charged  by  a 
current  of  will,  it  coalesces,  it  integrates,  it  moves 
evenly  once  more. 

This  metaphor  is  not  so  fantastic  as  it  appears; 
for  the  sober  treatises  of  science  make  a  constant  ok 
of  w<n^  and  phraaes  based  on  similar  conceptions. 
The  terms  commonly  dealing  with  that  portion  of  the 
consciousness  which  lies  ontidde  of  the  nucleus,  show 
this.  Dr.  Pratt,  for  instance,  names  it  the  "feeling 
mass"  or  "the  fringe  of  consciousness.""  It  is 
called  by  others  the  subccmscious  or  extaumarginal 
self."  The  incoherent  character  of  this  primal  eon- 
sciousneas,  even  before  it  arrived  at  a  stage  of  de- 
velopment whence  it  was  enabled  to  produce  ideas,  is 
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spoken  of  as  the  result  of  erolatdoo;  and  ia  seen  at 
work  in  the  embt70,  the  infauL  As  it  draws  t(%ether, 
aa  it  becomes  nucleated,  definite,  find  effective,  per- 
sonality results. 

Bat  the  primordial  stuff  of  consdoasness  is  not  all 
nsed  in  the  formation  of  this  aetive  nadeus.  There 
is  a  residuum  which  lies  outside,  a  loose,  diffused 
"feeling  mass"  which  serves  to  envelope,  like  some 
tenuous  gas,  the  periphery  of  the  nebula.  Such  mat- 
ter will  remain  in  this  extra-marginal  territory,  un- 
less some  influence,  acting  to  widen  and  agitate  the 
whirl,  will,  for  the  time  being,  force  the  frii^  with- 
in the  range  of  the  active  nucleated  centre  of  con- 
seiousness.  Through  the  medium  provided  by  re- 
ligious confessions,  the  psychological  process  involved 
in  such  experiences  is  laid  bare  to  us,  so  that  we  may 
vupalize  and  understand  the  actual  occurrence. 

(Fersonality,  then,  pictured  as  a  nebula,  with  all  its 
elements  under  the  control  of  will,  is  thus  seen  mov- 
ing through  life,  as  we  express  it,  " well-balanced" 
on  its  axis.  A  dose  study  of  its  constitution  would 
doubtless  reveal  (in  those  cases  which  come  under  our 
particular  observation)  that  emotions  preponderate 
in  the  mass;  while  its  unity  is  delicately  maintained, 
and  under  a  certain  amount  of  strain.  At  a  given 
stage  we  mark  the  entrance  of  the  destructive  forces, 
placing  the  entire  personality  on  the  rack  of  intensi^, 
fear,  or  doubt  Health  is  invariably  injured,  enor- 
mously affectii^f  the  balance,  by  causing  the  instabil> 
ily  to  become  greater  at  one  and  the  same  moment 
that  physical  weakness  looeeng  the  centripetal  force 
of  the  will.    Inmiediat«ly,  the  nebula  is  disunited 
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and  difftued.  The  Tariotia  elements  are  dispersed, 
naagbt  moves  hanuonionaly,  a  man  ia  said  to  be  at 
war  with  himself,  and  so  in  tnith  he  ia. 

This  stage  has  been  concretely  developed  for  the 
reader  in  the  groap  of  examines  just  reviewed  under 
the  heading  "  Depression,  "j  There  are  cases,  of 
course,  in  wbicb  the  dissociation  becomes  so  complete 
that  insani^  or  deatii  is  its  only  outcome.  But  in  the 
vast  majority  of  persons  the  condition  is  bat  tem- 
porary, following  the  indicat«d  crises,  and  resulting 
from  indicated  conditions.  It  is  apt  to  occur  during 
puberty;  for,  although,  &om  the  ideal  standpoint, 
youth  should  unfold  symmetrically,  harmoniously,  and 
without  crises,  yet  in  actual  life  the  very  reverse 
is  usually  the  case.  After  a  lai»e  of  time,  varying 
widely  in  different  instances,  the  disturbed  elements 
of  pereonality  teod  to  seek  readjustment  to  meet  these 
new  cooditiona.  The  fluctuations  involved  in  this 
change,  cause  a  tension  exceedingly  nervous  and  pain- 
ful to  the  subject,  already  clouded  by  darkness  and 
despair,  and  this  tension  is  often  depicted  as  a 
struggle,  a  conflict  in  which  the  different  forces  of 
personality  are  arrayed  the  one  agunst  the  other. 

It  is  customary  to  describe  the  termination  of  this 
conflict  as  a  yielding-up  of  the  will,  but  on  examina- 
tion the  expression  is  found  to  be  far  from  accurate. 
It  is  not  the  will  which  ia  yielded,  but  rather  the 
various  morbid  obstractions  to  its  harmonious  action, 
which  are  overcome  by  a  revival  of  that  central  force, 
heretofore  weakened  and  ineffectual  It  is  the  will's 
&esh  assertion;  its  fresh  energy  to  say,  "I  come, 
Lord!"  or  "Do  as  thou  wilt";  witich  bri^s  at  length 
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peace  to  the  sufferer.  At  once  the  jarring  mass  is 
integrated,  the  elements  healthily  coalesce;  the  sub- 
ject would  tell  yon  he  had  "found  peace";  that  he 
was  a  new  man,  strengthened  for  a  new  life.  By  this, 
he  really  means  that  he  is  at  last  freed  from  all  sensa- 
tions save  natural  ones;  that  he  is  now  no  more  con- 
scious of  the  processes  of  his  soul  tliau  he  should 
be  aware  of  the  processes  of  his  d^estion ;  for,  with 
the  spiritual  as  with  the  physical  natore,  any  con- 
scioDsness  of  the  machinery  means  that  it  is  not  mn- 
ning  as  it  ought.  The  man  in  then  "converted";  his 
wheel  turns  a  new  round.  Reconstruction  begins, 
and,  weary  of  the  tension  of  doubt,  he  readily  sub- 
mits to  further  peace-making  influences. 

The  immediate  cause  of  this  healing  and  benefi- 
etxit  change  has  been  defined  by  psychologists  as  a 
"yielding  to  suggestion,"  and  in  this  phrase  lies  the 
crux  of  the  whole  matter.  Granting  that  there  is  no 
objection  to  the  image  of  personality  as  a  nebula;  or 
that  the  reader  through  this  means  has  better  visual- 
ized these  obscure  occurrences,  long  ere  this  he  has 
realized  that  such  an  image  offers  no  explanation 
of  their  cause.  Informed  thai!  the  reconstruction  of 
this  disunited  mass  of  elements  has  been  4^e  work  of 
an  outside  influence  named  "suggestion,J  bis  next 
question  will  naturally  be  to  enquire  what,  in  a  p^- 

r logical  sense,  is  known  about  this  suggestion  M 
By  sureestion,"  he  is  answered  in  the  words  of  a 
modem  investigator,^*  "is  meant  the  intrusion  into 
the  mind  of  an  idea,  met  with  more  or  less  opposition 
by  the  person,  accepted  oncritically  at  last ;  and  rear 
lized  nnreflectively,  almost  automatically.    By  sug- 
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gestibility  ia  meant  that  peculiar  state  of  mind  whieh 
is  favorable  to  saggestdon.'^ 

It  is  mmecefisaty  for  the  piirposes  of  this  volume  to 
eoter  deeplf  into  the  technique  of  sas^estion,  or  to 
explain  the  experiments  hy  which  the  facts  have  been 
attained.  As  r^ards  the  religious  experience,  the 
soggestion-tbeory  has  been  advanced  rather  tenta- 
tively; due  DO  doubt  to  the  insufficiency  of  valid  data, 
tor  which  the  questionnaire  method  is  partially, 
at  least,  responsible.  But  Uie  reader  will  have  little 
difficully  in  applying  the  generalizations  just  cited  to 
the  data  in  these  pages,  if  he  also  bear  in  mind  that 
^'tbe  first  and  general  condition  of  normal  sn^esti- 
bili^  is  fixation  of  the  attention" ; "  and  that  "indi- 
rect suggestion  is  often  more  effective  than  direct 
BaggestioQ." '} 

Francis  Galton,"  trying  some  "experiments  in  the 
Human  Faculty, ' '  proved  the  extreme  susceptibility  of 
our  mental  and  nervoas  centres  to  snggestioD.  Among 
other  experiments  he  sought  "to  evoke  the  commoner 
feelings  of  Insanity  by  investing  everything  I  met  with 
the  attributes  of  a  spy  I  It  was  long,"  he  adds,  "be- 
fore the  uncanny  feeling  thus  aroused  wore  away." 
/Almost  every  one  of  us  has  in  his  proper  person 
[nndei^ne  some  such  e^erience,  and  has  realized  &e 
force  on  himself  of  a  repeated  idea.  Books,  plays, 
newspapers,  all  the  influences  of  the  world  at  large, 
will  serve  to  bring  it  home  to  him,  and  to 'his  daily 
life.  Every  parent  makes  conscious  or  nnconsciouB 
use  of  su^estion  in  trainii^  children,  in  whom  psy- 
chologists agree  to  find  a  degree  of  suggestibility  al- 
most equal  to  that  which  exists  in  hypnocds ;  '*  and  over 
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whoni^he  simplest  idea  may  thus  have  an  nnoannjr 


powerT^ 


The  Btady  of  Ho^restiozi  has  been  undertaken  very 
ku^Sely  thnmgli  the  examination  of  diseased  nerrooa 
fnnctionfl ;  and  the  French  neorolc^ists  Charcot,  Janet, 
and  others,  have  done  pioneer  work  along  these  linea. 
From  their  writings  tme  may  obtain  some  significant 
faets,  highly  illnminatiTe  of  the  confessant's  state  of 
mind  during  the  cODTenaoD-crisis.  M.  Janet*'  it 
should  be  noted  at  the  ontset,  haa  the  medical-material- 
ist view,  which  places  all  religiooa  emotionaliam 
definite^  and  finally  in  the  realm  of  pathology. 
He  obe^rvw  the  soaceptibility  of  these  cases  to  sog- 
gestion,  also  remarking  that  incipient  hysterieals 
"come  oat  of  the  confessional  calmed  and  cheered."  >* 
The  farther  parallel  between  the  states  of  mind  in 
the  sobjects  of  M.  Janet's  study  and  oar  confessanta 
of  emotional  religious  experience,  is  very  striking,  and 
most  not  be  overlooked,  even  if  one  does  not  wish  to 
follow  this  medical-materialist  reasoning  all  the  way. 
For  instance,  M.  Janet's  cases  also  desire  to  place 
themflelves  under  auAority,  and  to  have  the  simplest 
matters  decided  for  th^n.  There  is  complete  apathy ; 
often  combined  with  that  form  of  insensibility  to  emo- 
tions and  to  family  ties,  vbiah  is  characteristic  of  cer- 
tain confessantB,  to  whom  nothing  counts  beside  the 
idie  ivce.^^  M.  Janet  also  points  out  that  "a  tenden^ 
to  Boggesilon  and  to  subeonseions  acts  is  the  sign  .  .  . 
of  hysteria;  and  that  the  constitntional  doubter  is 
predisposed  in  this  directitm. "  ">  8nch  ia  the  person 
who  is  incapable  of  even  small  decisions  and  whose 
whole  life  ia  rendered  useless  from  his  wavering,    Com- 
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menting  on  the  variooa  "proTocatiTe  agents"  in  these 
cases,  among  which  he  clasBes  the  period  of  paberty, 
improper  nutrition  depressing  the  nervous  system, 
overwork,  anxie^,  or  emotion,  M.  Janet  ^^  lays  mach 
emphasis  on  hereditary  influences  which  dispose  the 
mind  to  sach  tendencies;  and  which^are  freqaenUy 
indicated  in  the  records  jnst  reviewed. ) 

Such  work  as  this  naturally  tends  t<masa  m^tticism 
with  hysteria ;  and  not  the  least  of  M.  Janet 's  examples 
is  Teresa,*'  whose  "Autobiography"  he  regards  much 
as  Charcot  that  of  the  M^  Jeanne  des  Anges.  A 
recent  study  of  mjrsticism  vigorously  combats  this  at> 
titude  toward  the  great  contemplatives;  and  in  truth 
it  is  one  which  will  find  many  antagonists.'"  The 
citations  just  made  are  not  for  the  purpose  of  agree- 
ment, but  rather  to  aid  the  reader  in  comprehending 
that  power  of  suggestion  which  plays  so  vital  a  part 
in  the  drama  of  religious  change. 
/^Bearing  these  facts  in  mind,  let  us  for  an  instant 
Tetoru  to  that  image  of  personality,  whirling  its 
incoherent  nebula  of  sensations  and  ideas  throu^ 
the  universe,  and  readily  susceptible  to  direct  and 
indirect  suggestions.  Somewhat  slowly  at  first,  then 
more  rapidly,  the  forces  already  analyzed  tend  to  set 
up  a  disturbance  and  finally  to  produce  disunion. 
The  suggestion,  which  at  a  crisis  serves  to  reanimate 
the  weakened  will  and  to  reassemble  the  dispersed  ele- 
ments, is  inevitably  swift,  sadden,  and  definite.  In 
the  sincere  and  full  record,  it  is  almost  always  trace- 
able, so  that  one  may  put  his  finger  upon  it  exactly,  if 
one  will.  It  cbai^^  into  the  mS16e,  as  it  were,  pre- 
cisely at  that  moment  when  h^h  nervous  tension  has 
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predisposed  the  imaginatioD  to  abnormal  sensitive- 
B  and  activity,  and  thna  turns  the  forttmes  of  the 


day.") 


"Intensity  of  thought  operating  on  intensity  of 
feeling  may  elicit  surprising  illumination/'  is  the 
penetrating  remark  of  Sir  Egerton  Brydgee;^*  and 
one  cannot  therefore  be  surprised  at  &e  effect  which 
a  powerful  suggestion  may  have  upon  the  mind^  Nec- 
essarily is  the  field  of  consciousness  during  this  period 
of  tenfflon  occupied  by  tiie  most  fantastic  and  over- 
charged ideas.  Excitability  of  the  nerve^ientres  re- 
sulting, there  may  suddenly  appear  visual  and  audi- 
tory hallucinations  of  extraordinary  vividness.  Such 
phenomena  will  be  found  to  bear  a  marked  family  like- 
ness ;  and  in  DK»t  eases  they  are  tiie  media  of  the  sug- 
gestion itself.  / 

This  is  often  conveyed  to  the  sufferer  by  what  seems 
to  him  a  voice,  sometimes  issuing  a  command,  such 
as  "ToUe,  lege!""  or,  "Surrender,  or  thou  shalt 
diel"*"  or,  "Awake,  sinnerl"*'  or,  "Go  to  Pennsyl- 
vania!"  "  or,  "Take  no  care  for  thy  business."  "  It 
may  be  in  the  form  of  consolation  or  reassurance: 
"Thy  sins  are  foi^ven  thee";'"  or,  "Fear  not,  oh, 
thon  tossedl""  or,  "Thou  shalt  walk  with  me  in 
white."  **  It  is  often  a  gneation, — "Paul,  Paul,  why 
persecntest  thou  met""  or,  "Oh,  sinner,  did  I  suffer 
for  theet"**  and  it  is  at  times  an  ejaculation,  like 
' '  Helios  I "  "  or,  "  Etemily,  eternity,  the  endless  term 
of  long  eternity!""  Plain,  final  statements,  such  as 
"Life  and  death  congiat  in  loving  God,""  or,  "It  is 
finished, ' '  '*  are  very  effective  su^estions  to  a  sensi- 
tive person.    It  is  not  foi^tten  that  to  Luther  the 
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itatement  was  simply,  "the  jiut  shall  live  by  faith." 
If  in  the  nature  of  a  vision,  this  st^tgeition  osuallT- 
takes  the  form  of  the  flgnre  of  Christ ;  **  although  often 
that  of  Mary,***  and  sometimes  the  Holy  Child."  The 
dazzling  lights**  which  accompany  this  crisis  have 
been  variously  interpreted  by  the  devout  and  by  the 
neuroli^ist ;  while  monstnms  and  devilish  visions  **  tes- 
tify to  the  vivid  imagination  of  the  Middle  J^gea, 
Whea  ve  remember  Dr.  Sidis'a  observation  that  "a 
familiar  thii^,  in  a  strange  abnormal  position  or 
shape,  produces  the  most  effective  suggestion,"** — 
then  many  of  these  apparitions,  such  as  Loyola's  plec- 
trum and  the  Crucifix  of  Colonel  Gardiner,  become 
the  more  readily  comprehemdhla 

In  giving  this  somewhat  long  introduction  to  the 
analgia  of  the  cases  themselves,  we  have  a  little  de- 
parted from  our  original  inductive  plan.  By  so  do- 
ing, however,  we  have  bat  followed  the  injunction  of 
no  less  a  mind  than  that  of  Aogoste  Comte.  "If  it  be 
true,"  said  Comte,  "that  every  theory  must  be  based 
upon  observed  facts,  it  is  equally  true  that  facts  can- 
not be  observed  without  the  guidance  of  some  theory. 
Without  such  guidance,  our  facts  would  be  desultory 
and  fruitless ;  we  could  not  retain  them,  for  the  most 
part  we  could  not  even  perceive  them."**  Dealing 
with  data  so  chaotic  and  often  so  emotionally  over- 
charged as  that  concerning  convendon,  a  need  of  guid- 
ance becomes  obvious.  Bnt  the  reader  need  now  no 
loiter  be  withheld  from  exerdmng  his  logical  powers 
over  the  problem  presented  by  the  cases  themselves. 

"I  was  one  night  alone,"  says  Henry  AUine,** 
"pondering  on  my  lost  condition,  when  all  of  a  sadden 
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I  waa  sorromided  witli  an  imcominon  light  like  s  blaze 
of  fire ;  I  was  plunged  into  keen  despair,  every  power 
of  my  mind  was  strained  with  terror  and  surprise. ..." 
Yigions  of  damnation,  with  tempting  by  beantiful 
fiends,  followed:  "One  midnight  I  was  awaked  oat 
of  sleep  by  a  still,  small  voice.  ...  I  thought  I  saw 
a  small  body  of  light  as  plain  as  poeaible  before  me." 
BecorreneeB  of  a  similar  kind  are  many,  and  when  at 
length  he  picks  np  his  Bible  and  opens  it  at  random, 
he  is  "inexpressibly  ravished."  "My  whole  soul,"  he 
declares,  "seemed  filled  with  the  Divine  Being." 

Elizabeth  Ashbridge,  Quaker,  thos  describes  "the 
peculiar  exercise"  which  befeU  her  at  the  fatefnl  mo- 
ment: "I  thought  myself  sitting  by  a  fire,  in  com- 
pany with  several  others,  when  there  arose  a  thonder- 
gost,  and  a  voice  as  load  as  from  a  mighty  trumpet 
pierced  mj  ears  with  these  words,  'Oh  Eternity  1 
Eternity,  the  endless  term  of  long  eternity  1'  "  Her 
heart  is  alarmed  and  melted  by  this  manifestation. 

Augostin's  account  is  a  world-poesession.  After 
he  was  "sick  and  tormented,"  we  hear  of  the  agony, 
the  storm,  the  healing  outbarst  of  tears,  the  inward 
voice  bidding,  "ToUe,  legel"  of  which  he  says:  "Nor 
could  I  ever  remember  to  have  heard  the  like,"  and 
at  which  "all  the  gloom  of  doubt  vanished  away." 
In  whatever  connection  it  is  regarded,  the  beauty  and 
intensity  of  this  record  remain  unsurpassed.  Equally 
well  known  is  Bunyan's  narrative,  wherein,  during 
a  game,  "a  voice  from  heaven  did  suddenly  fall  into 
my  soul. ' '  During  prayer,  he  fancied  the  Devil  pnlled 
his  clothes;  but  the  moment  which  he  called  conver- 
sion, was  followed  by  recurring  clouds  of  darkness. 
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Peter  Gartwright,  the  ETangeliBt,  who  does  not  men- 
tion BD7  preceding  melancholy,  has  a  sadden  and  aw- 
fol  experience  at  the  age  of  sixteen.*'  "It  seemed 
to  me,"  he  wntee,  "all  of  a  sudden  my  blood  mahed 
to  my  bead,  my  heart  palpitated,  in  a  few  minntes  I 
turned  blind,  an  awful  impression  rested  on  my  mind 
that  death  had  come. ' '  The  excitement  following  this 
condition  was  fostered  by  his  pious  mother;  and  he 
was  not  calmed  until  a  voice  called  to  him,  "when  out 
alone  in  the  horse-lot." 

The  rare  tract  in  which  John  Crook  tells  of  his 
experiences  is  written  in  a  style  of  extraordinary- 
vividness.  After  his  anguish  and  tribulation,  one 
morning  on  a  sudden  there  "sprang  in  me  a  voice, 
saying,  'Fear  not,  oh,  thou  toased';  whereupon  all 
was  hushed  and  quieted  within  me.  Here  was  such 
calm  and  Htillneas,  I  was  filled  with  peace  and  joy,  and 
there  ahone  auch  an  inward  l^ht  that  for  the  space  of 
seven  or  eight  days  I  walked  as  one  taken  from  the 
earth."  The  revivalist,  C.  G.  Finney,  underwent  a 
strange  and  oppressed  feeling,  as  if  he  were  about 
to  die.  On  walking  to  his  law  office,  an  inward  voice 
accosted  him ;  and  later,  arising  from  prayer,  and  open- 
ing tbe  door  of  his  room,  Jeans  stood  before  bim  in 
the  fleah.  Both  lights  and  voices  beset  George  Fox,  in 
the  wilderness  dorii^  his  religious  travail,  macb  as  the 
demons  in  form  and  sound  beset  Gnibert  de  Nc^ent  in 
his  monastery.  Luther  was  sitting  in  his  cell,  several 
years  after  his  first  depression,  when  he  was  struck 
by  the  words,  "The  jnst  shall  live  by  faith."  Mme. 
Guyon  is  turned  by  bearing  a  voice  which  tells 
her  she  is  the  bride  of  God.    This  same  idea  we  find 
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in  many  earlier  cases  of  mystical  women.  Josepli 
Hoag  had  been  in  snch  a  state  that  (he  says)  "my 
eyes  looked  ghastly,"  when  his  conversion  came.  "I 
laid  down  in  weabneea  and  beard  as  plain  a  whisper  as 
ever  I  heard  from  a  human  being : '  Snrreoder — or  yon 
shall  die  and  go  to  the  place  of  everlasting  torment  I '  " 
He  eoold  only  whisper  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the 
cloud  was  lifted.  The  couvermon  of  St.  Patrick  is 
accompanied  by  the  vision  of  the  sun,  whereat  he  cried, 
"Helios!" — ^bat  he  also  bears  a  voice  when  asleep  in 
the  wilderness.  As  Oliver  Sansom,  a  Qnaber,  "lay  in 
bed  in  the  morning  early,  I  heard  as  it  were  an  andi- 
ble  voice  which  said  nnto  me,  'Take  no  care  for  thy 
business.'  "  Soso  has  supernatural  raptures  and  is 
caught  up  ui  ecstasy,  during  which  what  he  saw  and 
heard  no  tongue  can  tell.  He  had  been  a  monk  for 
five  years  before  his  conversion;  and  thereafter  his 
visions  were  many,  and  progressed  from  those  of 
beauty  to  those  of  horror.  Although  Teresa's  viraona 
and  voices  are  many,  th^  are  not  attached  to  any 
conversiOD  in  the  ordinary  sense ;  but  came  afterwards, 
and  accompanied  her  progress  along  the  way  of  mysti- 
cism and  sanctily.  "When  I  kneeled  down,"  says 
Whitefield,  "I  felt  great  heaving  in  my  body  .  .  . 
sweat  came  through  me";  Satan  terrifies  him,  yet 
he  observes  that  he  bad  no  visions,  only  the  fear  of 
them.  The  physical  disturbances  are  as  great  as 
though  the  vision  of  the  Lord  had  occurred. 

Gertrude  of  Eisleben  writes  very  beantifnlly  about 
the  eircnmstances  of  her  conversion  which  began 
"sweetly  and  charmingly,"  she  aaya,  "by  appeasing 
the  trouble  which  thou  hadst  excited  in  my  soul  for 
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more  than  a  nMmtli  ...  on  raiaing  my  head  I  beheld 
fbee  .  .  .  imder  the  form  of  a  youth  of  sixtoen  years, 
beantifol  and  amiable. ' '  Daring  a  severe  iliness  about 
-ttuB  time,  Jesos  vioits  and  consoles  her,  vhile  she  ob- 
aerrefl  that  he  ia  wearing  a  necklace  of  gold  and  rose- 
color.  It  ia  interesting  to  find  her  declaring  that  /ear 
iraa  the  first  element  of  her  conversioD.  Like  the  fore- 
gmng — Mke  almost  all,  indeed,  of  the  medinval  my«- 
ties— the  conversion-Tifliona  of  Ignatius  Loyola  are  of 
a  beaatifal  and  ravishing  kind.  "On  a  certain  night, 
aa  he  lay  awake,  he  saw  with  open  face  the  likeness  of 
the  blessM  Mother  of  God  with  her  holy  child 
Jesus,"  and  from  that  moment  felt  all  carnal  desires 
vanish.  Later  on,  the  character  of  the  phenomena 
changes  much  for  the  worse;  serpents  with  eyes  and 
strange  demons  replace  the  lovely  picture  of  the 
mother  and  child.  It  ia  also  the  Holy  Child  in  the 
mother's  arms  who  smiled  on  Salimbene  in  the  chapeL 
The  abbot  Othloh  of  St.  Emmeran  **  in  Begensbnrg 
was  converted  wiAont  long  preliminary  agony: — 
"Aa  he  was  sitting  one  day  before  the  gates  of  the 
monastery,"  says  the  translator,  "reading  his  favor- 
ite author  Lucan ...  a  blast  of  hot  wind  .  .  .  smote 
him  three  times,"  so  "violently  that  he  took  his  book 
and  retired  within  the  gaest^honse. ' '  While  he  mused 
upon  this  (urcnmstance,  the  account  says  that  "he 
felt  himself  seized  by  the  grasp  of  a  monster  ,  .  .  and 
fell  into  the  detirinm  of  high  fever."  Othloh  does 
not  connect  this  occurrence  with  his  seal's  vrelfare 
until  a  week  later,  when,  in  the  intervals  of  bis  malady, 
a  mysterious  form  comes  to  his  bedside  and  belabors 
him  with  a  scourge.    He  needs  a  third  warning,  how- 
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ever,  ere  he  can  bring  huiiseU  to  abandon  hia  Locaii 
and  complete  his  Qonveraion.  Jerome  was  aimilarly 
aeciued  in  a  dream  of  loving  Cicero  better  than 
Christ." 

The  converaion  of  Emsnnel  Swedenborg  takes  place 
in  hia  middle  age — at  fifty-five  years.  It  is  accom- 
panied by  BO  many  visions  and  voices  that  the  exact  mo- 
ment is  a  little  difBcoIt  to  determine.  The  "Spiritaal 
Diary"  notes  miracDloas  lights,  words  beard  in  the 
early  morning,  horrors,  flames,  and  talks  with  spirits. 

The  mystic,  John  Tanler,  one  night  in  prayer  hears 
a  voice  by  his  bodily  ears  whereat  his  sensea  leave  him. 
When  they  retom,  he  finds  himself  calm  and  peaceful, 
with  fresh  onderstanding.'"  In  the  famoos  case  of 
Colonel  Juoes  Gardiner,  the  sabject  saw  "a  visible 
representation  of  Christ  on  a  cross  snrronnded  by  a 
glory  while  a  voice  cried,  'Oh,  ednner,  did  I  suffer  for 
theet'  "  He  sunk  down  in  his  armchair,  and  re- 
mained for  a  long  time  insensiUe.  All  that  Ephraim 
of  Edessa*^  tells  ns  in  the  metrical  account  of  bis 
conversion  is  that  he  bad  been  quarrelsome  and  cruel 
to  animals,  but  that  a  spirit  came  to  him  and  his  heart 
was  touched.  No  doubt  the  moment  was  accompanied 
with  a  mystical  manifestation,  but  we  get  no  details ; 
the  early  date  alone  makes  the  document  worth  noting. 
It  is  anggeative  to  contrast  the  account  given  l^  the 
Indian  prophetess,  Catherine  Wabose,  during  a  con- 
version prepared  for  by  solitude  and  fasting.  She 
taw  many  points  of  light,  which  seemed  to  approach 
and  to  prick  hor;  she  heard  the  god 'a  voice  and  re- 
ceived a  prophecy  concerning  her  future  son. 

The  anchoress  Juliana  has  left  a  series  of  chaotic 
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TevelationB,  much  like  Hildegarde's,  wMoh  do  not 
mark  an  exact  conversion.  Of  this  ebe  did  not  seem  to 
feel  the  need.  Tbe^  are  mystical  revelations  from  the 
beginning,  which  is  so  gradual  that  no  moment's  crisis 
or  change  is  remarked.  This  is  an  especial  character- 
istic of  medieval  religions  experience;  thongh  not 
miiversaL  The  visions  which  tamed  Carlo  da  Sezze 
was  one  of  the  Devil  coming  from  helL  ^eaw  ap- 
peared to  Baptiste  Varani,  as  a  handsome  youth  with 
curling  hair  and  robed  in  white  and  gold,  beseeching 
her  to  take  the  vows.  Qod's  voice  speaking  to  her 
soul  moved  Antoinette  Bourignon,  when  at  eighteen 
she  wept  and  prayed  for  guidance.  The  account  of 
Joseph  Smith,  the  Mormon,  is  as  foUovro:  "I  kneeled 
down  and  began  to  offer  np  the  desire  of  my  heart  to 
Ood.  ...  I  had  scarcely  done  so  when  immediately  I 
was  seized  upon  by  some  power  which  utterly  over- 
came me,  and  had  such  an  astonishing  inflaence 
over  me  as  to  blind  my  tongue  so  that  I  could  not 
speak.  Thick  darkness  gathered  round  me.  .  .  .  But 
exciting  my  powers  to  call  upon  God  to  deliver  me  .  .  . 
just  at  this  moment  of  great  alarm,  I  saw  a  piUar  of 
light  exactly  over  my  head,  above  the  brightness  of 
the  sun,  which  descended  gradnally  nntil  it  fell  upon 
me.  ...  I  found  myself  delivered  from  the  enemy 
which  held  me  botmd."  He  then  had  a  further  vision 
of  two  bri^t  personages  standing  in  the  air,  one  of 
which  pointed  to  the  other,  sayii^:  "This  is  my  be- 
loved Son,  hear  him!"  A  conversion  followed;  after 
which  Smith  fell,  miconscioua.  He  adds:  "When  the 
light  bad  departed,  I  had  no  strength";  but  he  went 
home  exultant  and  satisfied.    The  efCect  of  the  vision 
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was  not  only  to  reassure  liia  faith,  but  it  testified  to 
the  Lord's  choice  of  him  as  Prophet  In  his  grand* 
father's  case,  the  light  had  been  a  "fiery  point'';  and 
his  aunt  had  been  miracaloaaly  cured  by  a  "bright" 
vision  of  the  Savioor.  Smith's  case  is  thus  found  to 
be  analogooB  to  mnch  more  famooa  experiences. 

Of  Pascal's  conversion  we  fenow  only  what  was  re-. 
corded  upon  the  paper  which  be  wore  ever  after  aboat 
his  neck.  He  had  been  in  bad  health  for  some  years. 
One  night,  tmable  to  sleep,  he  lay  readii^  the  Gospel 
of  John.  He  writes  these  words:  "Between  10.30 
in  the  evening  and  12.30— FIRE."  Then  he  adds: 
"Certitude,  peace  and  Joy — !"  and  again,  "Joy!" 
and  "Tears  of  Joyl"  There  is  no  accent  more  poig- 
nant in  all  religions  literature  than  this  brief  note 
records,"* 

To  the  nun  Osanna  Andreasi,  an  angel  showed  the 
nniverse;  while  a  voice  within  her  heart  uttered  the 
words:  "Life  and  Death  consist  in  loving  God."  To 
the  Ranter,  Joseph  Salmon,  the  voice  said : ' '  Arise  and 
depart,  for  this  is  not  your  rest!"  He  adds,  quaintly: 
"1  was  suddenly  struck  dead  to  all  my  wonted  enjoy- 
ments. .  .  .  When  my  three  dayes  or  set  time  was  ex- 
pired, I  begann  to  feele  some  quiekeiung  comforte 
within  me  .  .  .  the  gravestone  was  rolled  away  and  I 
Bet  at  liber^  from  these  deep  and  dark  retires;  out 
I  came  with  a  most  serene  and  cheerful  countenance 
into  a  most  heavenly  and  divine  enjoyment." 

The  words  which  conveyed  a  conviction  of  joy  to 
7.  Hudson-Taylor  were,  "  It  is  finished " ;  in  which  the 
power  of  a  su^estion  is  very  plainly  indicated.  The 
Reverend   Gardiner  Spring,  after  much  wrestling, 
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foond  "the  Word  precious  and  pefreahing."  Uber- 
tino  da  Casale  beheld  in  hia  sleep  an  "alarming  vision 
of  Qod,"  JQst  before  Angela  of  FoUgno  had  shown  him 
the  trne  way;  and  writes:  "All  my  InkewarmneSB  of 
sonl  as  well  ad  my  corporal  infirmities  disappeared." 
The  famous  dream  of  Jerome  has  already  received  onr 
attention;  we  have  noted  that,  when  he  is  later  ac- 
cused t^  Rnfinna  of  still  reading,  "my  Tolly,"  his 
defence  ia  that  he  cannot  be  bound  by  a  promise  given 
in  a  dreamt  This  converaou,  therefore,  is  unusual 
in  its  effect  on  the  mind  of  the  converted  sabject. 
RoUe  oE  Hampole  beautifally  describes  his  conversion 
in  the  chapel  where  he  sat  at  prayer.  He  heard  strains 
of  music,  and  felt  "a  meny  heat  and  unknown.  .  .  . 
FoTBOoth,"  he  continues,  "my  thought  continually  to 
mirth  of  song  was  changed. '  *  This  lovely  conjunction 
of  piety  and  music  was  also  felt  by  Jonathan  Edwards, 
whose  own  tranqnilly-joyfnl  confidence  in  God's  love 
is  very  different  from  the  terror  be  felt  obliged  to 
preach  to  others.  "To  soliloquize  in  a  singing  voice," 
was  his  impulse  and  delight,  and  this  brought  about 
"a  sweet  complacency  in  God."  One  vision  came 
to  him  in  the  woods.  "The  person  of  Christ,"  he 
writes,  "appeared  ineffably  excellent";  and  caoaed 
him  to  weep  for  joy. 

Startling  dreams  and  visions  beset  Joanna  South- 
cott,  who  had  one  stni^e  with  Satan  lasting  ten 
days,  dnrii^  which  she  was  beaten  black  and  bine 
ere  ^e  obtained  peace.  An  illness  due  to  meningitiB 
caused  mai^r  devils  to  torment  poor  little  Sister 
Th^rdse  of  the  Holy  Child;  but  a  vinon  of  the  Virgin 
announced  her  recovery  and  conversion.    A  mmilar  " 
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-vision,  emergiKig  from  a  black  cross  in  the  Chorch  of 
Aracoeli,  broaght  about  the  veiy  rapid  conversion  of 
the  yaaag  Jew,  Alphonse  de  Ratiabonne.  The  nun, 
Veronique  Oinliani,  seined  to  think  that  she  needed 
no  conversion;  for  Christ  himself  offered  her  the 
chalice  of  the  passion  and  crowned  her  with  his  crown 
of  thorns.  Carr6  de  Montgfirou  was  one  of  those  con- 
verted at  the  tomb  of  the  Archdeacon  Paris.  There 
were  so  many  of  these,  and  so  much  distorbance  re- 
sulted, that  the  authorities  were  forced  to  close  the 
cemeteT7  to  the  crowds.  Carr6  remained  there,  kneel- 
ing, for  four  hoars.  Maria  d'  AgrMa  was  never  con- 
verted ;  but  she  obtained  relief  from  despair  and  temp- 
tations by  writing  down  her  visions.  A.  C.  Emmerich 
also  took  the  veil  after  a  vision  daring  which  she,  t4)0, 
was  crowned  with  thorns. 

Rnlman  Merswin  before  converwon  suffered  "the 
paius  of  hell"  for  all  of  three  years.  "A  great  and 
saperhuman  joy"  followed  for  a  brief  space.  With 
Gfertrode  More,  the  struggle  to  renounce  was  long  and 
Mtter,  until,  as  she  writes,  she  was  "almost  desper- 
ate"; and  it  was  made  the  harder  for  her  l^  the  nn- 
i^mpathetio  and  harsh  treatment  of  her  director. 
tTnder  another  guidance,  "more  by  quietness  than 
force,"  she  found  herself  so  calmed  that  she  wondered. 
The  influence  of  the  director  in  these  Catholic  cases 
can  hardly  be  overestimated,  since  the  isolation  and 
sensitiveness  of  these  cloistered  persona  renders  it  of 
particular  importance.  We  know  the  tragedy  to  which 
it  led  in  the  story  of  the  priest  Urbain  Grandier  and 
the  nuns  of  Loudun ;  and  it  is  a  marked  factor  in  the 
example  of  Jeanne  de  St  Hathiea  Deleloe.    Towed  to 
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tlie  Blessed  Virgin  from  her  infancy,  this  girl  of  six- 
teen entered  joyonaly  upon  her  convent-life.  Her 
happiness  brings  her  a  keen  sense  of  Ood's  lore  and 
favor;  she  sees  the  B0I7  Mother  blessing  her  with  a 
■mile,  and  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity  is  revealed  to  her 
in  a  vision.  But  the  convent-superior  and  her  director 
both  told  her  that  she  was  presomptnons  and  tempted 
1^  the  Devil ;  and  at  once  the  visions  turned  horrible, 
painful,  and  perverse.  Assailed  by  temptations  both 
carnal  and  blasphemous,  she  undei^oes  every  emotion 
of  horror  and  agony;  is  converted,  and  reconverted, 
amid  relapses  and  diabolic  visitations  of  a  cmelly  tor- 
menting kind. 

The  reader  has  already  observed  that  in  the  me- 
diseval  cases,  the  mystical  and  visionary  manifesta- 
tions are  nearer  to  the  normal  life ;  and  the  conver- 
sioQ'Crisis  itself  is  leas  easily  defined.  How  should 
Gertrude  or  Hildegarde  or  Mechtilde,  come  to  re- 
gard the  sights  and  sounds,  with  which  their  ec- 
stasies were  rewarded,  as  indicating  any  especial  criaiBf 
Most  of  their  companions  were  similarly  favored.  The 
Holy  Child  himself  gaily  awoke  the  inmates  of  Mech- 
tilde's  conveot  at  dawn;  while  seraphim  waving  lights 
preceded  them  into  the  chapeL  Such  frequent  mani- 
festation brought  no  feeling  of  crucial  significance; 
and  thus  conversion  in  the  meaning  of  new  life  there 
was  not — all  these  emotions  and  their  attendant  phe- 
nomena were  but  stages  in  the  via  mystica. 

Not  so  the  conversions  of  the  group  nest  to  be  ctm- 
aidered.  To  them,  this  mystical  moment  posaessed 
every  element  of  fear  and  of  crisis,  heii^tened  by  un- 
$^>ectedness  and  bizarrerie.    The  seventeenth  and 
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ei^teeDth  century  pietists  were  many  degrees  away 
from  the  mediferal  mystics ;  upon  the  former  ahready 
an  active,  material  world  impressed  its  complete  ob- 
jectivity, 80  that  for  them  voices  and  visions  and  devils 
possessed  additional  horror  beside  the  sapemataral. 
They  voice  this  horror  by  their  intflnsity.  One  hears 
of  Billy  Bray  shoutii^,  "Come  on,  thou  devil  I"  and 
afterwards  dancing  and  leaping  in  praise  of  his  vic- 
tory. Equally  vehement  was  Jerry  McAnley  when  he 
seemed  to  feel  a  hand  laid  on  his  shoulder,  and  a  voice 
sasnring  him  of  forgiveness.  The  evai^elist  Jacob 
Enapp  felt  himself  actually  to  be  sinking  into  hell 
when  Jesus  descended  to  save  him.  The  visual  and 
auditory  manifestations  of  the  Friends  and  Methodists 
partake  in  character  of  the  stem  sense  of  sin,  pre- 
vailing among  these  groups.  Thus,  Margaret  Lucas's 
accoont  states  that  the  truth  seized  upon  her  in  a 
"lively"  manner;  after  she  had  "cursed  the  Lord 
and  defied  Heaven"  by  a  Voice  which  rung  in  her 
Bonl.  Mildred  Batcliff  was  in  meeting  when  she  felt 
a  hand  laid  on  her  shoulder,  while  a  voice  said: 
"Thon  hast  no  business  here."  This  marks  the  turn- 
ing-point to  a  mind  mnch  exercised  about  the  state 
of  irreligion  in  France  1  To  young  Stephen  Qrellet, 
at  twenty-two,  "walking  in  the  fields,  my  mind  being 
under  no  sort  of  rel^ons  concern  nor  excitement, 
there  came  suddenly  an  awful  voice  proclaiming, 
'Eternity,  Eternity  I'"  The  empty  fields  were  the 
scene  of  many  a  coufiict.  Here  Anna  Braithwaite  ob- 
served that  "a  flood  of  light  seemed  to  shine  on  my 
understanding,  .  .  .  my  heart  was  humbled. ' ' 
Samuel  Neale  combated  with  the  Devil  until  his  shirt 
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was  wringing  wet  Two  ploughmen,  Vaxaea  Naylor 
and  Myles  Halhead,  heard  the  voice,  just  as  did  Tol- 
ato'i '8  Levin,  while  at  their  work.  The  first  says :  "I 
rejoyced  and  obeyed."  The  other  Bpeaka  of  "this 
voice — ^this  heavenly  voice  did  make  my  heart  leap 
with  Joy  I '  *  Similarly,  it  is  an  intelligible  voice,  which 
canaes  Mary  Hagger  to  kneel  down  under  "a  eontrit- 
ing  impression."  Thomas  Story,  a  man  who  notes 
mintttely  every  operation  of  mind  and  change  of  mood, 
is  plonged  in  darkness,  when  he  hears  a  voice  within 
say,  "Thy  will  be  done,"  and  immediately  is  calmed 
and  relieved.  Mneh  more  explicit  is  the  voice  to  Jane 
Hoskins,  for,  daring  a  sore  lit  of  sickness,  it  says  to 
her:  "If  I  restore  thee,  go  to  Pennsylvania."  Later 
on,  after  spending  a  penitential  season  with  godly  sor- 
row, it  directs  her  to  be  obedient  and  she  is  once  again 
eased.  But  when  the  voice  bids  her  to  speak  in  meet- 
ing, she  resists,  and  is  overwhelmed  with  horror  nntil 
she  yields. 

A  vision  of  a  black  man  at  the  crisis,  followed 
by  dreams  of  him,  directly  caused  the  convermon  of 
T.  B.  Gates.  Dazzling  lights  add  their  warning. 
David  Brainerd  describes  the  warning  infloence  as 
"a  glory  unspeakable!"  On  the  contrary,  Luther 
Bice  feels  as  if  descending  into  hell,  and  is  qoieted 
only  by  signing  his  name  to  a  blank  sheet  of  paper  for 
Qod  to  fill  up  with  his  destdny.  David  Marks  and 
Glias  Smith  were  both  stunned  by  bad  falls  in  tiie 
woods,  and  immediately  were  possessed  by  the  fear  of 
hell.  In  both  cases  this  is  succeeded  by  a  beantifnl 
serenity ;  the  latter  felt  it  to  so  great  an  extent  that 
he  sang  aloud.    We  have   already  mentioned   the 
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visionary  terrors  which  beset  James  H.  JAsAey  jnat 
before  convermon,  in  whieli  infernal  spirits  and  devil- 
tigers  take  part.  The  conversion  itself  was  brought 
about  by  his  cry,  "Lord,  I  believe" — at  which,  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye,  he  is  perfectly  calm  and  joyful. 

The  visions  in  many  Methodiat  cases  are  fantastic. 
That  of  John  Haime  names  a  "creature"  flying  over 
his  head.  Another,  Thomas  Payne,  sees  two  beasts; 
one  a  lai^  bear-like  animal ;  when  he  called  it  Satan, 
and  bade  it  go,  it  disappeared.  The  light  which  Mary 
Fletcher  beholds,  she  describes  rather  as  steady  than 
dazzling;  a  voice  whispers:  "Thou  shalt  walk  with 
rae  in  white."  John  Furz  feels  a  freezing  cold  nm 
through  his  every  vein,  while  he  is  kneeling  in  the 
garden  overwhelmed  with  agonies  of  terror.  It  is  a 
still,  small  voice  which  assures  him  of  pardon,  and  im- 
mediately darkness  turns  to  light  and  he  obtains  per- 
manent relief. 

The  crucial  snggestion  mi^  take  various  shapes. 
Although  Bichard  "Whatcoat  was  overwhelmed  with 
darkness  and  could  take  no  rest  by  day  or  night,  yet 
one  day,  while  reading,  he  fixes  his  attention  on  a 
certain  verse,  and  the  cloud  roUs  away.  He  then  gets 
Bleep,  which  he  much  needed.  Upon  B.  Hibbard, 
Jems  appeared  to  look  down  compassionately,  and  he 
cried  out:  " Glory  1  Glory!"  Light  shone  suddenly 
at  midnight  on  Jacob  Young,  and  he  says:  "I  arose 
from  the  floor  praising  God."  To  Thomas  Taylor, 
Christ  appeared  as  if  on  the  cross,  with  his  vesture 
dipped  in  blood.  Thomas  Hanson  writes  that  during 
prayer,  "my  heart,  with  a  kind  sweet  stro^le  melted 
into  the  haiid  of  God."    It  is  in  meeting  that  Thomas 
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Walsh  was  "pierced  as  vith  darts  and  arrom";  and 
there  he  is  finally  delivered  and  breaks  ont  into  tears 
of  3oy  and  lore.  John  Prickard  feels  heaven  in  his 
heart ;  while  Peter  Jaco,  daring  a  solitary  walk,  was 
impressed  with  the  sa^^estion  that  Jesns  died  for  the 
vilest  sinner,  and  at  once  his  soul  was  filled  with  light 
and  love. 

The  burden  of  Thomas  Olivers  falls  from  him  upon 
the  shining  of  a  star.  Thomas  Lee  says  that  "Ood 
broke  in  on  my  aoul  in  a  wonderful  manner."  Mat- 
thias Joyce  has  ever  more  horrors  than  peace ;  yet  once 
doring  prayer  he  thinks  that  he  is  sanctified.  While 
poor  'John  Qratton  was  atone  on  the  moor  pulling 
heath,  he  felt  something  "swift  and  precious  and 
knows  it  is  the  spirit."  Thereupon,  he  has  a  vision 
of  a  i}eople,  "poor  and  despised,  the  Lord's  own"; 
and  at  once  joins  the  Qoakera  William  Williams  was 
converted  in  meetii^-,  and  writes  that  it  was  indeed 
"an  awfully  solemn  time." 

An  assurance  of  pardon  is  often  the  only  suggestion 
that  is  needed  to  bring  harmony  once  more  to  what 
Hamlet  calls  "this  distracted  globe";  bat  it  is  not 
always  so.  Fear  is  sometimes  more  powerful  than  for- 
giveness ;  and  suggestion  takes  the  form  of  a  command. 
To  Bichard  Bodda,  it  was  declared,  "Thy  ains  are  for- 
given thee."  But  the  vcdce  which  comforted  John 
Fawson  was  not  so  encooraging  to  Freeborn  Garret- 
son — it  was  an  awful  voice  and  cried :  "Awake,  sinner, 
for  yon  are  not  prepared  to  die!"  Such  a  voice  also 
bids  WiQiam  Jackson  give  up  everything  but  Christ. 
Matthew  Arnold  has  made  the  vision  of  Sampson 
Staniforth  the  property  of  all  literature.    He  is  on 
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eentiy-daty,  when  he  kneels  and  prays,  clouds  open 
exceedingly  br^ht,  and  be  sees  Christ  upon  the  Gross. 
Lorenzo  Dow  avows  that  his  manifestations  have  come 
to  bim  in  dreams;  thoogh  these  are  dreams  of  hell, 
and  so  hideous  that  they  caused  him  to  cry  out : ' '  Lord, 
I  give  np,  I  sabmit,  I  yield  I"  So  also  Richard  WU- 
liams,  a  soi^eon,  during  a  sadden  delirium,  suddenly 
screams : ' '  Lord,  I  come  1 ' '  and  is  imme^tely  calmed. 
On  the  other  hand,  David  Nifschman  has  only  to  say 
to  himself:  "I  will  suppose  there  be  a  God,"  whence 
be  is  immediately  filled  with  a  strange  sweetness. 
Henry  Ward  Beecher's  peace  comes  to  his  soul  "like 
tiie  bnrstang-forth  of  Spring."  The  Divine  voice  in 
"emphatic"  accents  moves  Granville  Moody.  A  eon- 
veraion  following  the  Holy  Sacrament,  is  the  experi- 
ence of  the  modem  nun,  Mary  of  the  Divine  Heart, 
who,  however,  carefully  specifies  that  the  voice  nam- 
ing  her  "Spouse"  was  wholly  "interior." 

The  uniformity  of  effect  in  these  eases  will  not  have 
escaped  the  reader.  Confirmation  of  their  evidence  is 
to  be  found  in  those  lives  and  legends  whose  non-anto- 
bic^raphical  eharacter  does  not  bring  them,  strict^ 
speaking,  within  the  scope  of  this  boolL  Among  these 
is  that  of  Catherine  of  Genoa's  conversion,  as  told  in 
her  "Vita"  on  funiliar  lines.'*  After  intense  dis- 
tress for  months,  she  told  her  sister  that  she  felt  dis- 
inclined to  confession ;  but  yielded  to  the  other's  advicQ 
and  knelt  before  the  priest.  While  in  this  poation, 
she  was  penetrated  by  a  feeling  of  all-purifying  love, 
and  in  a  transport,  cried  out  to  herself:  "No  more 
sins — no  more  sinsl"  Her  health  throughout  all  ber 
life  was  sobject  to  strange  fiuctuations;  she  felt  con- 
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stanttr  as  though  she  were  bnming  np,  and  absorbed 
her  food  so  rapidly  that  she  could  not  get  sufficient 
sustenance  therefrom. 

Long  ere  this,  the  reader  will  have  commented  upon 
a  seeming  omission;  and  in  trutti  we  must  delay  no 
further  to  examine  what  is  probably  the  moat  impor- 
tant of  all  conTewdona— the  conversion  of  Paul." 
His  experience,  in  the  three  accounts  which  remain 
to  OB,  offers  an  apparent  contradiction  to  the  law  which 
p^chology  has  formulated  for  the  government  of  such 
cases.  For  this  reason,  if  for  no  other,  Paul's  case  is 
the  mainstay  of  those  writers  and  preachers  who  bold 
that  conversion  is,  in  itself,  proof  of  the  existence  of 
the  BupernaturaL  They  point  also  in  support  of  this 
belief  to  one  or  two  other  cases — to  Augustin,  for 
instance ;  bat  they  rely  on  none  with  so  mnch  confi- 
dence as  on  that  of  PauL  Here  is  a  ease,  they  repeat, 
for  which  reason  cannot  account,  nor  can  comparison 
explain.  The  sobject  is  a  young  man  of  practical 
enei^,  neither  humble  nor  illiterate,  familiar  with 
Oreek  philosophy,  and  already  bestirrii^  himself  in 
the  world  of  affairs.  Moreover,  his  mind  is  filled  with 
antagonism  to  Christianity ;  he  is  on  his  way  from  per- 
secuting the  Christians  in  one  place  to  persecute 
them  in  another.  His  conversion  occurs  at  midday; 
with  no  premonitory  doubts  or  darkness.  He  is  smit- 
ten without  warning  to  the  earth;  God's  voice  in  ac- 
cusing question  thnndera  in  bis  ears ;  he  rises  a  Chris- 
tian, perhaps  the  greatest  of  Christians. 

Now,  the  isolation  of  any  fact  in  his  experience  from 
comparison  with  other  facts,  is  enough  at  once  for 
the  subject  to  infer  a  miracle.    To  the  savage,  the  fin* 
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-white  man  he  seea  is  a  god;  the  first  gun  he  he&ra  fired 
is  doe  to  snpemBtnral  force.  He  has  only  to  behold 
other  white  men,  to  bear  other  gnns,  and  what  was 
miracnloos  becomes  without  delay  both  natural  and 
hostile.  The  system  of  acrnpolons  isolation  has  been 
applied  for  centuries  to  all  events  and  persons  men- 
tioned in  the  Bible ;  and  nowhere  to  more  purpose  than 
in  the  example  of  Paul.  As  an  inflaence,  it  extends  to 
modem  times,  to  higher  criticism,  and  to  rationalistic 
interpretation.  Thus,  even  Benan  "  is  to  be  found  at- 
tribating  Paul's  vision  and  the  blinding  light,  to  a 
thunderstorm  and  a  simultaneous  attack  of  ophthal- 
mia. Any  superficial  comparison  of  Paul's  conversion 
with  other  conversions,  makes  a  thunderstorm  hypoth- 
esis wholly  fiuperfiuous.  The  vision  of  Jesus,  the  voice, 
the  dazzling  light,  are  characteristic  of  this  type  of  con- 
version, indoors  or  out,  storm  or  calm.  Yet  the  great 
French  critic  is  surely  right  when  he  insists  that  in  the 
history  of  an  epoch  where  only  an  ensemUe  can  be 
certain,''  where  details  must  be  more  or  less  doubtful 
following  the  l^endary  natore  of  the  documents, — 
then  hypothesis  becomes  indispensable.  In  this  par- 
ticular instance,  there  is  extant  a  sufBcient  body  of  ma- 
terial on  which  needful  hypothesia  may  he  based. 

Paul  was  an  essentially  personal  religious  leader. 
Prom  his  speeches  repeated  in  Acts,"  from  his  letters, 
we  obtain  personal  matter  of  incontestable  anthenticity. 
Omitting  any  references  to  the  dispaied  Epistles," 
there  yet  remains  ample  material  for  a  pietnre  of  this 
man.  Tradition  describes  Paul  as  slight  and  insignifi- 
cant in  appearance.*"  His  constitution,  though  evi- 
dently wiry,  was  yet  not  healthy.    On  this  fact  he 
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dvdls  repeatedlf,  even  allodinff  to  chrome  infirmity.*' 
No  doubt  the  reader  will  have  so^ested  to  him  the 
physique  and  the  endurance  of  Wesley;  yet  it  mtut 
not  be  foi^tten  that  Wesley's  &om  the  first  was  a 
nature  diatinctly  non-mysticaL  Paul  very  positively 
assures  us,  on  the  contrary,  that  he  was  subjeet  to 
visionary  and  mystical  experiences.** 

These  facts  show  that  there  was  nothing  in  Paul's 
character  or  constitution  to  remove  him  beyond  the 
pale  of  comparison  with  other  cases.  That  he  was 
a  zealous  persecutor  of  Christians  does  not  indicate 
any  condition  of  mind  unique  in  the  history  of  conver- 
sion.** Alphonse  de  Batisbonne,  if  not  a  persecutor 
of  Catholics,  was  at  least  violently  anti*Catbolio  at  the 
moment  when  he  was  converted:  Paul  Lowengard 
was  violently  pro-Jewish  at  the  mcHoent  he  was  turned 
from  Judaism ;  Uriel  d  'Acosta  experienced  successive 
conversions  always  in  a  state  of  extreme  antagtmism 
to  the  faith  he  was  about  to  adopt :  and  James  Lack- 
ington,  Richard  Williams,  and  others,  display  similar 
attitudes.  The  essential  condition  is,  not  that  a  man 
shall  be  favorably  inclined  toward  any  form  of  reli- 
gion, but  simply  that  the  subject  of  religion,  in  a»,  shall 
be  uppermost  in  his  mind,  that  his  thoughts  and  actions 
shall  be  chiefly  occnpied  with  it.  And  this  essential 
condition  we  see  Paul  eminently  fulfils.  It  is  the  mass 
of  emotion  generated  in  a  man  which  converto  him, 
rather  tiian  the  special  form  which  that  emotion  causes 
his  ideas  to  assume;  since  action  and  reaction  follow 
one  another  in  human  thoughts  as  inevitably  as  they 
do  in  human  afEairs. 

Paid,  l^  his  own  account,  was  ripe  for  a  reaction.** 
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His  letters  indicate  that  Ite  waa  a  man  of  wana  heart 
and  tender  i^ntapatfaies ;  and  it  ia  impossible  that  the 
misery  caused  by  his  own  bigotry  should  not  at  mo- 
ments have  weighed  npon  him.  If  be  does  not  ^s- 
tinctly  say  so,  it  is  perhaps  becanse,  like  many  another 
convert  and  confesaant,  he  allows  his  pre-converted 
state  to  loom  very  black,  that  his  converted  state  mi^ 
shine  hy  comparison." 

But  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  he  does  not  in- 
directly say  SO;  that  he  ia  80  sore  of  himself  as  his 
commentators  would  have  us  believe.  They  have  made 
very  much  of  Paul's  confidence;  his  certainty  that  he 
was  right  in  his  persecution  of  the  Christians.  Thu 
is  their  entire  foundation  for  the  assumption  that  his 
conversion  was  sui  generis,  because  there  was  no  pre- 
vious state  of  donbt,  no  darkness  to  be  dispelled,  no 
melancholy  to  be  lifted.  None  of  yoor  predisposing 
cansea  existed  in  this  case,  they  argue ;  only  the  hand 
of  Qod  could  smite  the  scoffer,  in  his  mid-career,  as 
Paul  was  smitten. 

Well,  there  is  probab^  no  need  to  repeat  that  tiie 
ekaraeter  of  Paul,  as  it  is  revealed  to  us  in  his  letters, 
is  that  of  a  zealot, — a  fanatic,  if  one  will,  bnt  one  with 
a  warm  and  tender  heart.  The  evidence  of  character, 
therefore,  is  strong  for  a  reaction,  ere  yet  he  started 
on  his  memorable  journey  to  Damascus.  Moreovw, 
what  are  we  to  nnderstand  by  that  phrase  which  the 
voice  ottered  immediately  after  the  accusing  qnes- 
tbnl  "It  is  hard  for  thee,"  so  the  text  runs,  "to  kick 
against  the  pricks."  ** 

Benan  "  explains  the  phrase  aa  meaning  Paul's  nn- 
willingness;  he  is  aa  ox  forced  forward,  willy-nilly, 
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Js  liifl  Uaster's  goad.  Stadents  liave  found  that  tiie 
words  "to  kick  against  the  goad,"  came  from  a 
proverb  then  in  eonunon  ose.  But  in  this  connection 
they  garely  have  also  a  metaphorical  Bignificance; 
what  can  they  mean  if  not  the  "goad"  of  conscience! 
"It  is  bard  for  thee  to  kick  agaiuat  thy  conscience — 
thy  Btruggle  is  over — "  says  the  voice,  just  aa  it  said, 
"Snrrenderl"  to  Joseph  Hoag;  or,  "Thy  will  be 
done  I"  to  Thomas  Story,  or  to  another,  "I  have  given 
thee  the  victory. ' '  In  more  general  terms,  the  strain- 
ing doubt  of  self,  which  filled  Paul's  mind  when  he 
set  forth  upon  a  task  which  moved  him  with  increas- 
ing distaste  and  horror,  suddenly  resolved  into  a  defi- 
nite shape,  with  the  appeal  and  the  saggeetion  of  a 
turn  to  Christianity.  The  first  suggestion  puts  him 
definitely  in  the  wrong  by  a  question  he  cannot  answer, 
for  he  knew  not  why  he  persecuted  Jesns.  The  second 
si^gestioD  sweeps  away  forever  all  obstructions  to  the 
n«w  cnrrent  of  enei^,  to  the  new  faith,  by  showing 
him  that  he  cannot  resist,  that  he  must  go  forward 
upon  a  new  path,  spurred  by  that  force  within  of 
which  he  knows  not,  the  power  of  his  own  character,  of 
bis  own  genius.  As  for  the  other  phencmiena  of  this 
cODversioa ;  comparison,  as  we  have  seen,  does  away 
with  the  need  of  any  natoralistio  explanation,  such  as 
Kenan's,  of  the  ophthalmia  and  the  thunderstonn.'* 
Similar  coses  are  to  be  found  in  onr  list  where  the 
subject  was  not  in  an  Arabian  desert  at  noon.  Paul's 
after  experiences,  the  healing  visit  of  Ananias,  all 
link  him  to  that  group  to  whom  the  vision  and  the 
voice  bring  conversion,  but  a  complete  peace  and  as- 
surance do  not  come  till  a  few  days  later. 
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The  anbsequent  progress  of  Paul's  religions  feeling, 
the  develofoaent  of  his  character,  follow  the  leading 
of  his  energetic  will.  He  is  one  of  those  in  whom  the  x 
newly  generated  force  becomes  at  once  objective.  Hia 
organizing  geuiiui  seeks  a  suitable  outlet ;  and  like  Au- 
gostin,  like  Wesley,  his  personal  problem  once  settled, 
it  does  not  rise  again,  and  be  turns  hia  mind  to  other 
things.  Thus,  one  reads  little  further  aboat  his  per- 
sonal experiences ;  his  letters  draw  upon  the  past  only 
during  hia  concern  to  make  his  belief  prevail.**  It  is 
interesting  to  £nd  that  from  repetition  his  account  of 
the  heavenly  voice  and  its  command  grows  elaborate 
and  detailed.  He  believes  that  it  commands  him  to 
do  this  and  that;  and,  as  he  tells  Agrippa,  he  was 
"not  disobedient  nnto  the  heavenly  vision."  Very 
shortly  after  his  conversion,  indeed,  Paul  ceased  to 
tread  any  longer  upon  the  "mystical  way";  and  that 
be  began  to  concern  himself  more  with  the  welfare  of 
the  sools  of  others  than  with  his  own  soul,  is  a  fact 
to  which  we  owe  the  establishment  of  Christianity. 

Comparative  stody  thus  destroys  the  theory  that 
Paul's  experience  waa  nniqae.  He  is  linked  by  it  to 
many  an  ardent  and  devout  souL  Analysis  of  his  nar- 
rative disposes  also  of  the  idea  that  the  vision  operated 
upon  a  sceptical  mind.  "La  condition  du  miracle," 
says  Benan,  "c'est  la  cr6dulitS  du  timoin.""'  True 
it  is  in  every  sense  that  no  miracle  is  possible  with- 
out faith;  and  the  case  of  Paul  is  no  exception.  His 
mind  may  not  have  been  prepared,  yet  his  emo- 
tiona  were.  He  may  not  himself  have  been  conscious 
how  much  the  fortitude  of  Christian  victims  had  af- 
fected him  toward  their  leader;  yet  he  was  so  affected. 
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Full  of  doubt,  of  wonder,  of  dismar,  of  eelf-loathing, 
these  conflicting  sensations  pricked  his  sool  until  be 
eoold  resist  no  longer;  the  voice  spoke;  he  listened 
and  obeyed. 

Paol's  Talne  as  a  character  is  not  lessened  when 
he  'w  foond  to  be  one  of  a  group.  As  a  human  being 
he  is  subject  to  human  law ;  and  nothing  can  be  gained 
by  tiTing  to  place  his  case  beyond  that  law.  To  a 
broad  mind,  the  beauty  of  boman  achievement  is  not 
clouded  when  it  is  found  to  be  the  result  of  order  and 
of  nature.  Paul's  work  stands  out  as  great,  and  as 
loyal  a  work,  as  though  it  were  just  what  he  believed  it 
to  be.  If  one  of  a  group,  then  they  are,  indeed,  a 
steadfast  and  a  splendid  band  who  lead  humanity, 
having  him  at  their  bead. 

The  present  writer's  view  of  the  meaning  of  the 
words, "  It  is  hard  for  thee  to  kick  against  the  pricks, ' ' 
is  not  without  support  from  Pauline  scholars.  Ren- 
dall^*  says  of  the  phrase:  "This  throws  an  interesting 
light  on  the  state  of  Saul's  mind  before  conversion:  it 
seems  he  was  already  stifling  conscientious  doubts  and 
scruples."  The  same  explanation  is  famished  by 
Sadler,"  and  by  Campbell,'*  who  adds:  "Conscience 
was  at  work  ...  he  was  kicking  against  conviction." 
Pfleiderer**  dedares  plainly  that  the  goad  was  the 
painful  doubt  which  Paul  felt  as  to  this  persecution  of 
the  Christians.  In  "St.  Paul,"  **  by  the  Reverend  J. 
R.  Cohn,  the  writer  thinks  that  a  purely  psycbolopcal 
explanation  of  Paul's  change  will  ever  remain  unsatis- 
factory,  but  that  the  "goad"'*  doubtless  referred  to 
the  influence  of  God  upon  Paul's  pre-converted  mind, 
the  ui^ing  him  forward,  as  it  were,  against  his  will 
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On  the  other  hand,  Meyer''  aaya,  very  poaitiTely: 
"The  conversicoi  of  Saul  doea  not  appear,  on  an  ac- 
curate consideration  of  the  three  narratives,"  which 
agree  in  their  main  points,  to  have  had  "the  way 
psychologically  prepared  for  it  by  acmples  of  cod- 
seience  aa  to  his  persecuting  proceedings";  and  this 
startling  aasertion  is  capped  by  the  additional  re- 
mark that  in  view  of  Paul's  entirely  pure  character 
such  scruples  are  extremely  improbable  I 

Doubt  of  one's  own  conduct  would  not  seem  to  our 
ethical  ideas,  to  interfere  with  essential  purity  of  mo- 
tive; but  this  view  of  Meyer's  is  shared  by  Wrede," 
and  Bubstantially  by  Dr.  Iinmby,'*  the  editor  of  the 
Cambridge  Bible.  The  latter  wUI  not  allow  the 
"■pricks"  to  have  been  those  of  conscience.  Both 
Cloag  ■"  and  Conybeare  and  Howson,**  interpret  the 
"goad"  expression  as  in  the  nature  of  a  threat  or 
vamiug,  "Ta^  care,  Paul  I  lest  worse  befall  thee" — 
and  so  forth. 

Neither  McQiffert"  nor  Sabatier"  in  treating  of 
Paul's  experience,  make  any  especial  reference  to  the 
phrase  in  question.  Neither  does  Hamack,**  although 
he  adds  the  powerful  weight  of  his  assurance  to  the 
trustworthiness  and  authenticity  of  the  entire  narra- 
tive. He  says  "  that  Paul  was  really  blind,  but  gave 
the  incident  a  religious  significance.  Hamack  omits 
any  account  of  the  conversion  proper,  which  is  treated 
fdUy  by  McGiffert  and  by  Sabatier.  The  former  re- 
marks that  Paul  saw  his  own  conversion  as  a  sudden, 
abrupt,  and  unheralded  event ;  which  state,  adds  Dr. 
UcGiffert,**  is  pcfychol<^eally  inconceivable.  That 
this    commentator    should   ignore    the    very    words 
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which  famiflh  the  key-note  to  the  riddle,  is  peritapa 
leea  sorpriging  when  we  find  him  observing  "that 
Paol  gives  no  detailed  acooont  of  his  converaioar' 

Id  veiy  tnith,  the  tendency  of  the  homan  intellect 
to  hxA  for  the  complex,  the  tortaoos,  and  the  artificial 
explanation,  in  place  of  the  simple  and  natural  expla- 
nation, of  human  words  or  experiences,  is  nowhere  so 
marked  as  in  Biblical  exegesis.  It  is  to  be  foond  on 
all  sides,  among  the  orthodox  and  the  heterodox,  the 
emotionalist  and  the  rationalist  McQiffert  can  s^ 
in  face  of  Acts  nc,  Xn,  xxvi,  that  Paul  gave  no 
detailed  account  of  his  conversion;  Cloag  can  say 
that  the  vision  near  Damascns  was  "a  strong  proof 
of  the  divinity  of  Christianity";  from  the  oppo- 
site viewpoint,  Beuan  offers  ns  an  extraordinarily 
apt  coDJonctioQ  of  ophthahnia,  with  a  thunder- 
storm ;  Binet-SangU  formulates  for  Psnl  an  elaborate 
diagnosis  of  epilepsy,  and  Sabatier  actoally  doubts 
whether  Paul  ever  took  the  vision  itself  other  than 
symbolically  I  With  the  theories  of  the  medical- 
materialist  in  general  we  have  to  do  more  fully  else- 
where,— ^in  their  extreme  form  they  jump  at  con- 
elusions  even  more  wildly  than  do  the  early  Fathers, 
-—but  an  atdtnde  of  mind,  such  as  is  shown  by  Saba- 
tier, simply  causes  in  the  reader  a  paralysis  of  won- 
der. That  any  one  could  so  misread  the  character  of 
Paul — essentially  direct,  forceful,  enei^tic,  and  ob- 
jective— ^is  even  more  remarkable  than  the  deliberate 
ignoring  of  his  plain,  reiterated  statement:  "Have 
I  not  seen  Jesns  Christ,  our  Lord!""  This  is  the 
same  influence  which  we  have  seen  at  work  upon  An- 
gustin,  declaring  that  he  did  not  do  what  be  expressly 
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Ktates  he  did.  To  take  as  qrmbolism  Paol'B  simple 
coDTincing  narratiTe  of  what  he  saw  and  felt  and  did, 
is  to  accomplish  a  feat  of  mental  gymnastiea  even 
greater  than  would  be  required  to  believe  that  Bacon 
wrote  Shakspere:  it  is  to  make  riddles  where  lume 
exist.  There  is  to  Sabatier  an  "obscore  enigma"  in 
the  whole  of  Paul's  expetienee,  caused  hj  the  sligjit 
variations  in  the  three  accooots;  bnt  what  in  tmth 
is  more  natural,  more  simple,  more  hnman  and  con* 
vincing,  than  jnst  sneh  variations  t  "*  Far  more 
saspiciooB  would  it  seem  were  these  three  accounts 
fonnd  to  be,  word  for  word,  identical,  when  we  know 
Paul  described  his  experiences  more  than  once,  and  to 
more  than  one  andience.  What  is  more  natnral  than 
his  introdnction  into  it,  as  an  explanation,  of  the 
ancient  Hebrew  proverb  of  the  ox  and  the  goad,  to 
describe  his  own  bitter  attempt  to  escape  the  perpetual 
challenge  of  Ms  conscience  t 

It  is  natural  Uiat  the  more  striking  mystiGal  phe- 
nomena of  the  religions  life  should  be  recorded  with 
more  detail  than  is  given  to  the  non-mjsticaL  For  a 
certain  number  of  persons  the  readjustment  is  grad> 
nal,  the  clouds  slowly  disperse.  There  is  another 
group  among  whom  the  aetoal  moment  of  their  con* 
vermon  is  hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  among  a 
series  of  similar  slight  crises — no  one  especially 
marked  or  noteworthy.  There  are  men  like  Wesley, 
to  whom  the  process  is  fulfilled  in  a  space  of  calm ; 
men  like  Calvin,  who  obtain  peace  gradually,  but  after 
a  eonfict  "non  tine  gem^u  ac  lacrymit."  The  thun- 
ders of  many  a  sermon  have  served  to  precipitate 
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the  crucial  instant  for  tiie  attentive  hearer.  The 
stillness  of  meeting  has  brought  it  npon  aa  many 
others.  The  glories  of  sunset,  the  pore  emptiness  of 
dawn,  the  rage  of  a  storm  at  sea,  has  each  in  torn  been 
the  scene  of  a  crisis.  Books,  and  not  always  great 
books,  have  had  their  effect.  A  pamphlet  in  a  work< 
ingman's  cottage  called  "The  Plain  Man's  Pathway  to 
Heaven"  eased  the  torment  of  poor  John  Bnnyau. 
A  little  volume  called  "The  Flowers  of  the  Saints" 
turned  the  thoughts  of  the  wounded  Loyola  tiom. 
knightly  deeda  to  heaven.  The  influence  of  Law's 
"Serious  Call"  upon  eighteenth  century  England,  is 
incalculable;  it  stands  behind  the  whole  Evangelical 
movement,  and  many  an  one  beside  Thomas  Soott 
found  it  "a  very  uncomfortable  book."  An  emo- 
tional and  creative  imagination,  on  the  other  band, 
may  be  so  possessed  by  the  i^>eetacle  of  life  itself  as 
to  find  men's  problems  much  more  poignant  than 
men's  creations.  Upon  reading  Tolstoi's  "Confee- 
sions,"  no  one  can  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  fact 
that  books  meant  comparatively  little  to  him.  Simi- 
larly, in  the  world  of  religious  thoogbts,  tremendous  as 
was  the  effect  of  Aogostin  and  of  &  Kempis,  of  Law 
and  of  Bunyan,  yet  we  And  religions  movements  and 
religious  bodies  unaffected  as  a  whole  by  any  reading. 
Out  of  the  jonm&ls  of  flfty-three  members  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  not  five  owed  their  conversion,  or 
backslidii^,  or  change  of  thought,  to  the  direct  in- 
fluence of  any  book  whatever.  It  was  rather  the 
voice  of  Fox  or  of  Whitefield,  or  the  personal  ezhorta- 
ticm  of  those  "ancient  servants  of  Christ,"  John  And- 
land,  Stephen  Crisp,  or  John  Woolman.    Although  In 
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the  religioQs  struggle  it  ia  often  a  book  wliich  first 
toTDB  the  confessant  to  the  way  of  peace,  jet  we  look 
in  vain  among  the  Quaker  records  for  an;  such  ac- 
knowledgment. The  phrases  they  nse  are  whoUy 
other;  BoUtnde  tells  upon  this  one,  a  friend's  sndden 
illness  or  sadden  death  on  that;**  in  the  pregnant 
stillness  of  meeting,  God's  voico  is  heard  to  speak; 
diBcnssion  and  prayer  with  devout  companions  fol- 
low; then,  perhaps  by  means  of  a  "lively  preacher," 
the  heart  is  "broken  and  tendered"  and  the  impres- 
sion completed.  The  circnmstance  is  more  noteworthy 
in  regard  to  Friends  than  it  is  with  the  other  bodies 
of  which  it  is  also  characteristic,  since  they  are  the 
nearer  to  our  day,  and  to  the  day  of  print.  More- 
over, they  do  not  lack  literature,  they  have  their 
apolc^jsts;  but  Barclay's  "Apology"  seems  to  have 
been  read  after  the  toming-point  oftener  than  before 
it  was  reached.  The  conversion  itself  is  almost  never 
accompanied  by  the  reading  of  any  religions  volame 
save  the  Bible,  and,  cnriously  enough,  the  latter  seems 
rather  to  perplex  than  to  calm  the  travailing  spirit 
until  the  fnll  conversion  is  accomplished.  Some  per- 
sons acknovle^  frankly  that  they  cannot  tell  jost 
when  they  were  converted ;  they  know  only  that  they 
have  been.  And  this  brings  us  at  once  to  the  point 
of  questioning  their  belief. 

The  sabjeet  of  reaction  and  relapse,  of  the  dura- 
tion of  the  emotional  process  and  its  final  termi- 
nation, has  received  little  attention  at  the  hands 
ftt  ifte  student  What  follows  after  oonversiont 
We  know  what  shonld  follow  if  the  result  is  all 
that  the  subject  expects — if  it  be  a  veritable  crisis. 
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Peace,  permaneiit  and  helpfol,  new  activities,  the 
world  wearing  a  new  face,  the  life  of  the  spirit 
vigorous  and  benign,  these  are  what  one  shoold  look 
for.  Perhaps  the  ideal  regolt  is  well  expressed  by- 
Lather,  who  writes  of  his  religions  feeling  very 
simply,  but  very  deeply.  "I,"  he  says,  "oat  of  my 
own  experience  am  able  to  witness  that  Jesos  Christ 
is  the  true  God.  I  know  fall  well  what  the  name  of 
Jesos  has  done  for  me.  I  have  often  been  so  near 
death  that  I  thoi^ht  verily  now  most  I  die — becaase 
I  taaght  Hia  word  .  .  .  bat  always  He  mercifolly  pat 
life  into  me  and  refreshed  and  comforted  me. ' '  •* 
These  words  are  all  that  the  convert  coold  ask  for; 
and  yet  how  few  can,  after  tiieir  "taming-abont," 
truly  repeat  them  I  If  this  conversion  means  all  that 
the  saffering  sabject  expects  from  it, — if  the  misery, 
the  torment,  the  hellish  sights  and  soonds,  the  dread, 
tlie  sleeplessness,  the  wasting-away,  are  bat  his  p^- 
ment  for  peace  or  secority,  then  the  record  ahoald 
read  of  darable  benefit  and  health. 

The  advocates  of  mysticism  make  mach  out  of  the 
tokens  of  ecstasy  and  joy  belonging  to  that  state;  and 
never  tire  of  quoting  tie  raptures  of  the  saint  If  we 
would  be  fair,  we  most  not  ^ore  them.  The  real 
beauty  of  Jonathan  Edwards's  exaltation;  Suso's 
"flame  of  fire  which  made  his  heart  all  burning  with 
intense  love";  the  "inexpressible  ravishment  of 
Heniy  Alline";  the  "merry  heat  and  xmknown"  of 
Bolle,  and  his  prayer  turning  into  mnsie;  Salimbeue'a 
and  David  Nitschman's  sense  <d  great  sweetness — all 
these  feelings  are  very  real,  and  in  true  contrast  with 
the  pre-converted  state  of  gloom  and  sin."' 
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Another  type  of  joy  is  faniishecl  by  Bach  cases  of 
Quainterpreted  obeervataon  as  Robert  Blair's  "joy 
that  was  unspeakable  and  {^orioos"  after  partaking 
at  the  milk-poBset.  Nor  is  modem  science  willing  to 
accept  as  due  to  spiritnal  causes  that  outbreak  of 
eexaal  feeling  among  the  cloistered  women  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  which  led  so  often  to  their  speabii^  of 
their  Lord  in  the  most  extraordinary  terms.  Christ's 
"fanuliar  interviews"  with  Marie  de  riucamatioo, 
his  "incredible  intimacy"  with  Gertrude  of  Bialebeu; 
his  TarioQB  "espousals"  with  Teresa,  Maiy  of  the 
Angels,  Maria  d'AgrSda,  Angela  da  Foligno,  Mary 
of  the  Divine  Heart,  Antoinette  Bonrignon — are  not 
nowadays  to  be  attributed  to  mere  eoTubolistio  er- 
tniTagances  of  phrase.  In  the  cases  of  A.  C.  Em- 
meridi,  "qui  osa  lutter  avec  Dieu,"  writes  her  naif 
director,  "dans  un  langage  dost  la  sainte  et  amonreose 
foUe  aorait  pn  bleeser  les  oreilles  profanes";  or  Bai)- 
tista  Vemozsa,  who  bnged  "to  devoor  Qod";  or 
Antoinette  Bonrignon,  who  felt  that  her  soul  had  be- 
come entirely  a  part  of  the  Divine;  the  sexual  idea 
has  assumed  a  character  of  snch  excesaiTe  egotism  aa 
to  become  wholly  unbalanced.  Knowing  what  we 
know,  can  a  mystical  advocate  confidently  uphold  to- 
day, as  advisable  or  praiseworthy,  such  raptures  as 
these  t 

But  of  course  it  is  never  the  mystic  who  doubts 
his  own  extreme  favor  with  the  higher  powers ; "  and 
it  is  not  for  the  converted  to  doubt  the  tact  of  the 
ctmrersion.  Tet  Augustin  himself  wrote  "that  the 
love  of  God  is  acquired  by  knowledge  of  the  senses, 
and  hy  the  exercise  of  reason. ' '    Jonathan  Edwards,** 
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with  all  hia  credalit?,  expressed  the  same  doabt 
"There  have,  indeed,"  he  writes,  "been  some  few 
iuBtances  of  impressionfi  on  persons'  imaginations  that 
have  been  something  mysterious  to  me  .  .  .  for, 
though  it  has  been  exceeding  evident  .  .  .  tiiat  thej 
had  indeed  a  great  sense  of  the  spiritoal  excellency 
of  divine  things,  yet  I  have  not  been  able  to  satisfy 
myself  whether  these  imaginary  ideas  have  been  more 
than  could  naturally  arise  from  their  spiritual  sense 
of  things." 

Certain  cases  record  this  phase  of  feeling.  James 
Eraser  of  Brae  observes  that  he  was  constantly  ex- 
pecting more  extraordinary  efFects  and  influences  from 
his  conversion  than  actually  happened  to  him.  James 
Lackingtoa  comments  on  his  several  conversions  in  the 
words:  "Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  see  man- 
kind nm  from  one  extreme  to  the  other,  which  vraa 
my  case."  The  saintly  John  Liringstcme  does  not 
remember  that  he  had  any  especial  moment  of  coa- 
yertdon,  "or  that  I  was  much  cast  down  or  lift  up." 
It  is  interesting  that  his  worst  attack  of  terror  at  the 
wrath  of  God  should  be  in  hia  sleep,  and  that,  though 
it  seemed  unbearable,  he  did  not  awaken:  "I  sleeped 
'til  the  morning."  The  sonl  of  Thomas  Uitchell,  he 
writes,  was  "simply  set  at  liberty."  Thomas  Ruther- 
ford says  that  the  divine  power  which  moved  him  had 
about  it  "nothing  terrible  or  alarming  ...  bat  .  .  . 
at  once  solemnized,  composed  and  elevated  the  fac- 
nlties  of  my  soul."  There  are  a  number  of  persons 
among  the  Friends,  who,  after  a  struggle,  simply 
observe  that  they  became  "settled  in  the  power  of  the 
Lord."**    Uaquestianably,  Martin  Luther  was  also 
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thoa  "settled";  he  laid  claim  to  no  revelations,  but 
once  certain  of  bis  path,  pursued  it,  puttii^  the 
whole  weight  of  his  robust  and  powerful  personality 
against  existii^  abuse.  He  is  careful  to  the  very 
end  to  say  that  he  was  "not  an  heretic  but  a  schis- 
matic." <rohn  Wesley  cannot  note  any  actual  mo- 
ment of  victory.  "His  heart  is  warmed"  during  a 
certain  prayer-meetii^,  and  the  crisis  seems  over.  It 
took  David  Marks  eighteen  months  to  be  sure  of  con- 
version; Bishop  Ashbel  Green  is  doubtful  whedier 
his  own  sauetificstion  was  ever  complete.  E.  N.  Kirk 
remarks  that  the  phenomena  attending  his  crisis  in- 
eluded  a  light  which,  he  thinks,  superstition  would 
have  made  more  of  than  he  does.  John  Ai^ll  James 
bad  "no  pungent  conviction  ...  no  great  and  rapid 
transitions  of  feeling,"  The  "saving  change"  which 
overtook  Samuel  Hopkins  be  was  loi^  in  recognizing 
as  conversion ;  yet  finally  concludes  it  must  have  been. 
B.  Hibbard  doubts  if  the  experience  through  which 
he  passed  really  was  conversion ;  and  so  does  William 
Capers.  It  was  during  an  illness  that  Chnstian 
David  became  convinced  his  sins  were  foi^ven,  but 
be  does  not  know  any  more  than  just  the  fact.  In 
the  same  manner  Count  ScbouvalofF  changes  his  faith; 
and  Samuel  Neale,  a  Quaker,  believes  firmly  in  a 
gradoal  process  of  conversion. 

These  instances  are  snfilcient  to  show  that  in  many 
cases  the  security  attained  by  conversion  is  but  a 
relative  term.  Spiritual,  like  worldly,  crises  may 
diffuse  themselves  over  a  long  period  of  time,  so  that 
only  upon  looking  back  can  one  estimate  the  distance 
be  has  travelled. 
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From  the  confeflsanta'  ovn  aocoonts  many  of  the 
reactiona  folloving  eonTeraiOD  are  aa  violent  as 
though  no  coDTeisioti  had  ever  taken  place.  To  re- 
peat here  the  names  of  all  who  fall  baek  into  despair, 
after  thej  believe  their  peace  and  pardon  have  been 
won,  would  be  to  reprint  practically  the  entire  case- 
liat — BO  oniversal  ia  the  experience.  Jacob  Euapp, 
the  Baptist  preacher,  insiBted  for  this  reason  on  fre- 
quent re-coDversion.  Foil  examination  into  this  ques- 
tion of  relapse  tends  to  throw  a  new  li^t  npon  the 
whole  sabject. 

In  the  first  place,  it  will  be  noticed  that  among 
most  of  the  earlier  myBtica,  conveiaon  is  rather  the 
■tarting-point  of  their  agony  than  its  culmination. 
With  Teresa,  Suso,  Bolman  Merswin,  Angaia  da 
Foligno,  Jeanne  de  St.  Mathien  Beleloe,  Mesdames 
Quyon  and  Chantal,  Mary  of  the  Divine  Heart,  An- 
toinette Bonrignon,  Ubertino  da  Gasale,  Jerome — 
the  progreaa  is  steady,  after  their  eonveraion,  toward 
periods  of  darkness,  horror,  and  despair.  Some  of 
these  examples  (or  at  least  so  many  of  them  aa  are 
cloistered,  or  recluse)  seem  in  their  proper  persons 
to  bear  oat /that  p^etrating  observation  of  Lather 
that  "The  homan  heart  ia  like  a  mill-stone  in  a  mill, 
when  yon  put  wheat  under  it,  it  turns  and  grinds 
and  bruises  the  wheat  to  flour;  if  yon  put  no  wheat, 
it  still  grinds  on,  but  then  ^  itself  it  grinds  and 
weaw  away!"'j 

It  is  after  sne  received  the  "coup  d$  la  Or&oe" 
that  the  young  abbeas  Ang^lique  Amauld  vras  plunged 
into  terror.    "How  many  woes,"  cries  Bishop  Anselm 
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in  hiB  "Oratio  MeditatiTo,"  "and  woes  on  the  heel  of 
woee !  .  .  .  Shudder,  oh,  my  sonl,  and  faint,  my  mind, 
and  break,  my  heart  I  Whiter  dost  thoa  thmst  me, 
oh,  my  sin,  whither  dost  thou  drive  me,  oh,  my  Qodt" 
J.  J.  Olier,  during  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  had  a 
dark^riod  of  shame  and  depression,  quite  as  though 
conversion  were  not.  John  Newton  passed  from  "an 
awfully  mad  career"  into  exaggerated  asceticism,  not 
once  but  many  times.  Carlo  da  Sezze,  long  after 
his  saintly  convietions  had  received  assurance  from 
on  high,  had  violent  reactions.  One  attack  of  mel- 
ancholy and  doubt  lasted  for  mouths.  Many  such 
dark  times  fell  npon  Marie  de  llncamatioD.  Bap- 
tiste  Yarani  bad  demoniac  temptaticois  producing 
black  horrors  of  despair  for  as  long  as  two  yeare  on  a 
stretch ;  and  Jeanne  de  St.  M.  Deleloe  for  more  than 
a  year.  Abbot  Othloh  has  many  relapses.  On  the 
other  hand,  M.  M.  Alacoqne,  like  A.  C.  Emmerich, 
has  no  reactions,  no  doubts ;  her  assurance  is  so  com- 
plete that  it  gives  the  effect  of  complacency,  and,  in- 
deed, her  attitude  toward  her  Lord  is  that  of  chief 
sultana. 

Later  instances  of  reaction  are  as  striking.  James 
Fraser  of  Brae  has  one  very  black  relapse,  during 
which  he  almost  doubts  God's  existence.  Thomas 
Haliburton's  revuMon  of  feeling  brings  him  very 
low.  The  clouds  which  hang  over  the  spirits  of  Fox 
and  Bunyan  are  thick,  indeed,  and  last  longer  than 
do  the  bursts  of  sunshine.  Joseph  Hoag  observes 
that  he  was  all  his  life  subject  to  frightful  reaction 
and  depression.  James  Lackington's  and  Lom^nie  de 
Brienne's  relapses  followed  regularly  npon  their  eon- 
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Tendons.  Thomas  Boston  has  as  many  reUpaea  as 
momenta  of  peace.  M.  A.  Schimmelpeuninck,  in  a 
violent  relapse,  alirank  from  all  religious  thoi^hts 
and  ideas,  both  with  distaate  and  from  exhaustion. 
!Job  Scott  nnderwent  many  "discoaragements  and 
heavy  exercises."  E.  Stirredge  remained  a  deeply 
aorrowful  woman,  who  never  seema  to  have  felt  any 
happiness  from  her  conversion.  J.  Blanco  White  is 
another  person  whose  peace  is  bnt  brief,  whose  de- 
jection is  constant;  so  also  is  Isaac  WiUiama,  the 
friend  of  Newman  and  Keble.  John  Htume  and  John 
Nelson  backslide  into  frightful,  maniacal  periods  of 
gloom  and  horror.  In  fact,  nearly  all  of  the  early 
Methodist  cases  have  reactiona  of  peculiar  violence. 
Th^r^  of  the  Holy  Child,  although  even  her  di- 
rector termed  her  sinless,  experienced  dreadfnl  aridi^ 
and  gloom  after  taking  the  veil,  until  her  early  death. 
Charles  Marshall  experienced  violent  reactions  and 
atmggles  with  the  enemy.  Peter  Favre  notes  heavy 
relapses  and  was  mneh  afflicted,  until  "divers  pious 
motions' '  revived  him.  John  Trevor,  like  Uriel 
d'Acoeta,  constantly  turns  hither  and  yon,  eager  to 
obtain  the  peace  which  his  conversioD  did  not  bring. 
Jerry  McAnley  experienced  several  conversions  with 
relapses  between.  David  Nitschman's  recurrences  of 
doabt  were  cured  only  by  his  delivering  himself 
"formally,"  as  he  pnt  it,  into  Qod's  hands,  whence 
he  knew  peace.  Mnch  the  same  experience  befell 
Samuel  Neale.  Dame  Qertrude  More's  relapse  was 
far  harder  for  her  to  bear  than  her  pre-converted 
ignorance  had  been,  and  Hildegarde  of  Bingen  writes 
poignantly  of  the  shadows  in  her  saintly  life.     Uber- 
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tino  da  Casale  (who  identified  bimselt  so  closely 
Tritb  the  Holy  Family,  that  he  writes  he  dined  with 
them  every  Wednesday,  and  spent  the  night  1)  yet 
backslides  dreadfully  daring  a  visit  tx»  Paris,  and 
is  only  recalled  to  Grace  by  the  inflnenee  of  Angela 
da  Foligno.  Joseph  Salmon,  the  Ranter,  thinks  that 
the  Lord  ptuposely  sent  Satan  to  assanlt  and  test  him 
after  bis  conversion-Tision  of  heaven.  Hndson-Tay- 
lor  experienced  painfnl  deadnees  of  sool,  after 
obtaining  his  first  asanrauce  of  salvation.  Black 
reactions  troubled  Gardiner  Spring;  while  George 
Biysson  was  often  worried  by  the  enemy.  A  greater 
man  than  all,  Jerome,  describes  his  desert  sufferings 
as  a  series  of  peri)etaal  relapses  into  sin,  and  re- 
conqueringB  of  grace.  To  John  Oroker  (Friend)  re- 
action came  like  "a  cloud  of  thick  darkness";  and 
Joseph  Pike  was  "plnnged  in  inerpreasible  sorrow 
by  the  Lord's  withdrawal"  after  his  first  conversion. 
Joseph  Smith's  reaction  took  the  form  of  drunken- 
ness and  other  vices;  which  did  not  prevent  his  having 
a  second  dazzling  white  vision  of  a  personage,  ' '  whose 
visage,"  he  writes,  "was  truly  Uke  lightning";  and 
from  whom  be  received  the  revelation  of  the  Sacred 
Books,  the  breast^plate,  etc.  His  vices  of  sensuality, 
his  coarseness,  and  his  egotism,  follow  him  to  the  end 
of  bis  life ;  yet  never  shook  the  faith  of  his  followers. 
Another  form  in  the  development  of  this  emotion 
after  conversion  is  shown  by  that  group  who  became 
"covenanters  with  God."  Their  reaction-periods  are 
dissolved  by  this  practice,  by  which  the  needed  sug- 
gestion may  be  repeated  as  often  as  necessary. 
Thomas  Boston  makes  his  first  "solemn  covenant"  un- 
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der  s  tree  in  the  orch&rd,  bat  on  bis  ordination  he 
draws  ap  a  regoUr  ingtmment  in  which  he  terms 
himself  *'au  heir  of  hell  and  wrath,"  to  which  he 
signs  hia  name.  Similarly,  Thomas  Halibnrttm  makes 
a  covenant  at  eighteen,  which  tranquillize  him  for  the 
time ;  he  repeats  it  after  a  period  of  scientifle  doubt 
and  wretchedness;  but  the  peace  which  it  procures 
him  is  not  finaL  Luther  Rice  underwent  a  falling- 
back  ao  intense  that  he  felt  as  if  he  were  descending 
into  hell.  This  frightened  him  with  the  fear  of 
Iraing  bis  mind,  ao  he  signed  his  name  to  a  blank 
sheet  of  paper,  that  God  might  fill  it  up  with  bis 
destiny.  The  submission  of  this  act  brought  happi- 
ness and  peace.  An  attack  of  smallpox  caused  Samuel 
Neale  to  enter  into  a  covenant  of  this  kind,  and,  that 
he  broke  it,  caused  him  great  agony  of  mind  a  few 
years  later.  A  chance  sermon  impressed  Joanna 
Tomer  with  the  idea  that  Christ  had  died  for  her 
and  was  her  Saviour;  so  she  made  a  covenant  with 
him,  and  signed  it.  Though  this  idea  quieted  her, 
it  was  only  for  a  time.  William  Wilson  during  hu 
conflict  makes  several  different  covenants  with  God. 
A  covenant  with  God,  which  is  frequently  renewed, 
is  the  means  taken  by  Dr.  Theophilus  Lobb,  to  preserve 
himself  from  the  aasanlts  of  some  "horrid  and 
violent  temptations,"  the  nature  of  which,  however, 
he  does  not  tell  us.  Joseph  Latfarop,  on  ordination, 
solemnly  covenants  with  and  dedicates  himself  to 
God.  Sometimes  these  instruments  are  in  the  nature 
of  regular  contracts,  in  which  Christ  is  the  party  of 
the  second  part.  We  find  this  in  the  case  of  George 
Bewly,  who,  after  an  illness  during  which  the  tempter 
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fearfolly  attacked  him,  "coTenauted  with  God  for  a 
return  of  health,"  and  was  tranquillized  by  this  idea. 
This  last  name  is  that  of  a  Friend — ^the  only  one  in 
this  group,  for  the  more  subjective  character  of  the 
Quaker  religions  tenets  made  these  objective  methods 
distasteful  to  them  oo  the  whole.  They  frequently 
dedicate  their  lives  and  thoughts  to  Heaven,  but  they 
do  not  usually  sign  covenants  any  more  than  Uiey 
would  take  oaths.  It  is  scarcely  fair  to  include 
among  these  examples  of ' '  covenanters  with  God ' '  that 
of  John  B.  Gough,  whose  act  of  signii^  the  total 
abstinence  pledge  caused  him  to  break  off  the  habit 
of  drink,  but  his  is  an  interesting  case.  The  effect  of 
a  contract  on  these  minds  is  steady  and  helpful.  In 
Gough 's  case,  it  aided  him  to  break  the  evil  habit; 
and,  despite  relapses,  had  the  beneficial  result  of  show- 
ing him  that  it  could  be  broken ;  in  the  other  cases  it 
seems  to  clarify  their  relations  with  the  Deity  and  to 
make  their  new  life  more  de&nite.  Neither  the  cove- 
nant nor  its  formal  delivery  haa  ever  prevented  the 
reaction. 

In  the  light  of  these  after  conditions,  undoubtedly 
the  dgnificance  of  conversion  becomes  minimized. 
Its  exterior  effect  cannot  be  denied: — a  man  turns 
Christian  and  becomes  Bishop  of  Hippo ;  **  or  be- 
comes a  Friend"^  and  preaches  Quakerism;  or  from 
ft  quiet  Church  of  Ei^land  vicar,"  seta  forth  as  a 
travelling  evangelist.  But  the  progress  of  the  emo- 
tion in  his  soul  is  not  greatly  different  in  respect 
of  ebb  and  flow,  of  action  and  reaction.  Growing 
older,  the  subject 'a  feeling  upon  all  matters  must  be- 
come less  keen;  his  life  vriU  nm  in  a  more  regular 
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grooTe.  Tet  neither  the  elderly  nor  the  secure,  nor  &e 
sncoessfol  person,  can  always  look  forward  to  tranquil- 
lity of  religions  feeling,  withont  oscillation.  There 
are  cases  in  which  8atan  appears  to  triumph  at  the 
very  deathbed  of  the  converted.  J.  H.  Linsley  un- 
derwent thick  spiritnal  darkness  at  his  life's  end. 
The  Devil  sorely  tempted  John  Prickard  at  the  last. 
Upon  J.  J.  Olier  falls  sach  a  period  of  gloom  and 
misery,  as  also  on  the  saintly  nuns  Marie  de  1 'Incar- 
nation and  Baptiste  Yarani.  Daring  her  last  illneaa 
Catherine  of  Siena  ia  seized  by  the  Devil ;  and  writes : 
' '  I  circled  around  the  chapel  like  a  person  in  spasms. ' ' 
Margaret  Lucas  and  G.  Marshall,  both  Friends,  are 
deeply  wretched  and  an^dous  just  before  death. 

On  the  other  hand,  M.  M.  Alacoqne  never  seems  to 
have  felt  a  reaction.  Swedenboi^  grew  wonderfully 
calm  after  several  frenzied  conversion-crises.  The 
change  in  John  Newton  was  absolute;  he  felt  no 
temptations  thereafter.  M.  de  Marsay  grew  serene; 
the  hysterical  P^re  Surin  recovered  his  balance  and 
died  in  peace.  G.  Miiller  is  so  very  sure  of  grace 
that  he  hardly  left  off  sinning  himself  ere  he  started 
to  teach  others  the  true  way.  Thomas  Lee,  Sampson 
Staniforth,  and  Thomas  Olivers  remain  quiet  and 
happy.  So  does  Alexander  Mather,  once  he  leaves 
off  baking  on  a  Sunday.  A  permanent  peace  comes 
to  Qeorge  Story;  no  doubtful  seasons  trouble  Thomas 
Rutherford;  and  Thomas  Tennant  remsins  tranqniL 
Gentle  Charles  Wesley  lived  in  peace  and  fervor  and 
died  without  excitement  or  anxiety. 

The  constitution  of  the  nebula — to  return  for  an 
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instant  to  our  earlier  metaphor — remaiiiB  the  princi- 
pal factor  in  the  termination  of  the  religious  process. 
Its  elements  may  have  been  so  much  disturbed  that 
they  never  whoUy  coalesce  again.  Or  they  may  find, 
by  rearrangement  and  readjustment,  new  and  perma- 
nent stability'  The  rise  and  development  of  emo- 
tional religions  experience  as  a  process,  is  surely  in- 
dicated  in  either  outcome. 

Somewhat  has  our  investigation  been  hampered  by 
the  purpose  underlying  most  of  these  documents. 
Since  they  are  intended  to  depict  only  one  stage  in 
the  life  of  the  writer,  they  are  apt  to  come  to  an  end 
after  conversion,  changing  merely  into  joumala  of 
work.  The  Quaker  records  practically  all  terminate 
at  the  point  when  the  writers  decide  to  become 
preachers  of  that  faith.  Wesley  asked  of  the  Meth- 
odists that  they  conduct  their  narratives  to  the  mo- 
ment of  their  joining  the  Society.  Only  from  those 
rare  and  scattered  cases,  where  the  sntobit^aphical 
intention  causes  the  writer  to  trace  for  ns  the  whole 
progress  of  his  experience,  are  we  able  to  obtain 
glimpses  of  its  final  manifestations. 

To  many  persons  the  need  for  telling  all  these 
things,  ceases  the  very  moment  they  can  point  to  au- 
thority accepted,  a  standard  unfurled.  Converts 
like  Paul,  like  Newman;  or  in  lesser  instances,  like 
Thomas  W.  Allies,  Alphonse  de  Satisbonne,  Paul 
Lowengard,  have  no  interior  history  once  they  have 
parti  pris.  They  are  content  to  become  part  of  a  sys- 
tem and  to  be  absorbed,  like  single  drops,  into  an 
ocean  of  similar  histories.  Therefore  they  tell  less  of 
their  gloom  and  reaction,  their  doubf  and  despair. 
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since  tbeee  appear  to  them  no  longer  ao  important. 
Their  narratiyes  ceaae  on  that  moment  when  they  see, 
aa  it  were,  the  New  Jenualem  secure  within  their 
grasp ;  and  we  are  not  always  able  to  learo  whether 
that  glory  remains  attainable  till  the  end,  or  whether, 
like  the  mirage,  it  Tanishes,  leaving  them  OQce  more 
alone  in  the  desert  of  despair. 
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But  what  of  thoae  who  believe  that  they  have  passed 
the  gates,  who,  for  one  ineffable  moment, — ^if  for 
one  only — ^hsve  become  inmates  of  that  heavenly  city  f 
The  sitaation  in  which  tbey  find  tlieiDSelTes  is  one 
of  the  moet  complex  in  hnnum  e^>erieiice,  and 
presents  one  of  the  oldest  and  the  least  understood  of 
all  hmnan  problems.  MyBticism  as  a  sabject  is  fall 
of  difflcnlties,  and  difficulties  relate  to  its  every  part, 
— to  the  documents,  to  the  data,  and  to  the  theories 
which  obtain  in  r^ard  to  both  of  these.  Around  the 
figures  of  those  men  and  women,  who,  in  Dante's 
phrase,  "approached  the  end  of  all  desires,"^  there 
has  grown  up  a  eonfumng  and  obscuring  dond  of 
conjecture,  which  to  the  Middle  Ages  took  the  place 
of  poetry.  "Every  one  of  these  saints,"  writes  Mil- 
man,  "had  his  life  of  wonder  .  .  .  the  legmd  of  his 
Tirtuee  ...  to  his  votaries  a  sort  of  secondary  gospel 
wrought  into  belief  by  the  constant  iteration  of  names 
sod  events."* 

Such  l^endary  narratiTe  often  usurped  the  place 
of  folk-  or  fairy-tale ;  it  fed  the  fancy  of  a  world  which 
had  lost  the  dryad  and  the  dragon,  from  which  the 
eentaoT  and  the  winged  horse  had  fled.    Miracle  and 
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marrel,  the  essential  food  of  toman  imagiuatiOD,  thus 
took  OD  a  Dew  form  and  became  associated  with  the 
rapid  growth  of  indiTidoalism.  It  is  this  which  the 
colder  mind  of  to-day,  seeking  for  esplanationa,  must 
not  forget — ^tfaat  here  in  the  lives  and  legends  of  the 
earlier  mystics  fancy  and  religion  interplay,  as  in 
the  imagination  of  a  cUHd,  and  that  of  aadi,  in  sob«- 
est  troth,  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

So  long  as  mankind  accepted  the  saint  withoot 
qneation, — or  at  least  aet  him  aside  in  a  separate 
mental  compartment,  water-tight  from  any  scientific 
criticism  or  investigation, — ^then  his  religion,  '*aelf- 
wrooght-oot,  aelf-disciplined,  self-matared,  with  noth- 
ing neoessarily  intermediate  between  the  grace  of 
God  and  the  sool  of  man,"  *  seemed  both  natoral  and 
adeqoate.  It  was  aa  mneh  and  as  fitting  a  part  of  his 
legendary  equipment  as  the  fairy's  wings,  or  the 
magician's  wand.  Only  when  he  came  to  be  consid- 
ered in  the  light  of  a  real  man,  when  this  delicate  and 
decorative  figore,  Rowing  as  with  all  the  lovely  hnes 
of  Italian  paintii^,  was  lifted  down  from  his  carved 
and  gilded  triptych  to  be  set  beside  other  men,  did 
the  ideas  he  stood  for  seem  also  to  be  part  of 
legend.  Examined  nearly,  they  had  the  thinness  of 
legend,  and  the  color  of  legend,  and  the  vagoeness 
of  legend.  With  infinite  sadness  and  care,  it  has  been 
the  task  of  science  to  onwrap  these  glitterii^f,  cloody 
tissnes  of  poetry  and  myth,  to  lay  bare  the  hearts 
and  bodies  of  men  and  women  like  onrsdvea.  Where 
the  mystic  stood  in  ecstasy,  crying  oot  that  he  saw 
heights  and  depths  vonchsafed  to  no  other  eyes,  sci- 
ence is  now  at  hand  to  chill  him  with  a  generalization. 
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It  is  forced  to  remind  Mm  of  the  tmth  "that  overy 
emotion  attracts  those  ideas  and  images  which  nour- 
ish it,  and  repels  those  which  do  not";  *  and  that  all 
emotion  tends  rather  to  obscurity  than  to  deameas  of 
mental  viraon.  While  at  the  same  time,  it  has  tanied 
to  ask  of  this  human  beii^,  called  mystic,  certain 
definite,  vital,  and  f  ar-reachii^  qnestions. 

Seieuce  enqoires,  for  instance,  What  manner  of  man 
is  this,  who  claims  to  stand  at  the  gates  of  the  nn- 
knownt  What  warrant  does  he  give  for  the  cer- 
tainty of  bis  dream  f  For  this  snreness,  this  cer- 
tainty, is  the  mystic's  predominant  characteristic; 
however  timid  before,  once  his  feet  are  on  the  mystical 
way,  his  confidence  in  himself  becomes  absolate.  The 
manifestations  of  grace  in  bis  ease  may  take  forms 
wholly  new,  bat  that  it  it  grace,  he  is  entirely  sore. 
He  knows  that  for  him,  individually,  the  secret  places 
have  been  opened;  to  him,  individoally,  the  bidden 
troths  have  been  revealed. 

"O  world  invtslble,"  he  sings,  "we  view  tbee, 

O  world  Intangible^  we  toncli  thee. 

O  world  onknowablflk  we  know  tbea. 

Inapprebenslble,  we  dutch  tbeel"* 

It  is  chiefly  this  certitude  of  the  nqrstie  that 
has  caused  the  attention  of  scienee  to  be  directed 
npon  him.  Science  is  necessarily  donbtfol  of  all  cer- 
tainty and  snspicioQs  of  the  certain.  Bnt  the  mystic's 
conviction,  his  &Dty  of  gaze,  bis  onwaverii^  accept- 
ance of  his  own  position  toward  the  nnknown,  has 
served  to  overawe  the  world  for  centnries,  and  in 
itself  has  caused  the  whole  sabject  to  be  placed  be- 
yond the  sphere  of  criticism.    Is  it  still  80  placed  t 
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What,  in  fact,  is  our  attitude  toward  the  saint  to- 
day 1  A  surv^  of  his  position  is  proper  at  the  oataet 
of  this  enquiry. 

The  mystic  is  most  often  the  religiotis  confesunt, 
and  it  is  moreover  upon  the  religiona  confession  that 
our  knowledge  of  mysticism  as  a  state  practically 
rests.  A  survey  of  the  whole  field  of  records  would 
seem,  therefore,  to  be  prerequisite  to  any  compre- 
hension of  the  subject.  Yet  up  to  the  present  time 
such  a  survey  has  not  been  attempted ;  and  the  mefuos 
of  studying  mysticism,  from  whatever  standpoint,  has 
been  from  quintessential  types  alone.  It  does  not 
need  the  student  familiar  with  modem  methods  of 
comparative  stndy  to  see  the  difficnlties  to  which  the 
older  plan  gives  rise.  Chief  among  them  is  the  neces- 
sarily theoretical  and  a  priori  attitude,  taken  by  a 
writer  whenever  he  cannot  work  from  the  facts. 

Books  written  according  to  this  method  are  by  no 
means  old  books,  for  all  important  woric  on  the  sub- 
ject is  recent.  Much  of  it,  indeed,  is  so  recent,  that  it 
escapes  the  austere  limitations  laid  upon  such  in- 
vestigation by  the  scientifie  tendencies  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  and  partakes  of  the  reactionary,  emo- 
tional isfluencea  of  the  tweuHeth.  These  influenoea 
are  to  be  observed  permeating  a  work  so  well  known  as 
Professor  James's  widely  read  "Varieties  of  Religions 
Experience, "  as  well  as  the  bo<^  following  it.*  Prac- 
tically all  of  these  studies  have  their  foundation 
in  Oorres's  "La  Mystique  Divine,  Natnrelle  et  Dia^ 
bolique";  which,  though  sprung  from  a  devout  mind, 
yet  shows  by  its  care  and  method  the  inflneuces  of 
the  earlier  scientiflc  tendXDcy. 
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A  glance  at  some  of  the  theoriea  contained  in  these 
works  is  easential  to  oar  purpose  (which,  die  reader 
has  not  forgotten,  is  a  stady  of  the  facts),  becanse  the 
ideas  they  propagate  are  widely  disseminated,  and  are 
frequently  accepted  and  qnoted  without  any  reference 
to  these  same  inconvenient  facts,  or  to  the  assertions 
of  the  mytrtiGS  themselves.  The  volumes  to  which  we 
allnde  do  not  by  any  means  confine  themselves  to  per- 
sonal statements  of  the  mystics,  nor  to  their  personal 
phenomena;  and  it  most  be  dearly  understood  that 
into  their  writers'  more  general  and  abstract  theories, 
thu  work  cannot  follow  them.  The  relation  of  mys- 
ticism to  self-study,  with  the  personal  revelations  of 
the  mystic,  are  our  sole  concern  at  present;  our 
appeal  most  needs  be  in,  throagh,  and  by  the  facts 
themselves.  Practically  all  works  on  theoretical  mys- 
tieism  display  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  their  authors 
to  turn  in  tliought  from  the  simple  to  the  complex, 
frmn  the  concrete  to  the  abstract,  from  the  physical 
to  the  metaphysical.  Such  manner  they  appear  to 
take  for  granted ;  to  wrench,  as  it  were,  the  natnral 
point  of  view  violent^  over  to  the  side  of  the  philo- 
sophical abstraction,  and  to  expect  their  reader  to  do 
the  same.  It  is  extraordinary,  that  no  one  seems 
able  to  handle  thu  topic,  and  yet  remain  intelligible. 
The  approach  of  this  angel  is  enough  to  trouble  the 
waters  of  many  "a  well  of  English  und^ed. "  When 
it  even  afFects  Emerson,  one  will  surely  feel  less  anger 
than  pity  for  the  verbal  contortions  of  tiie  Baron  von 
H^eL  Even  so  graceful  a  writer  as  Mr.  Edmund 
Oardner'  defines  mysticism  as  "the  love-illumined 
qnest  of  the  soul  to  unite  herself  ( I )  with  the  aupra- 
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sensible — with  the  abeolate— with  that  which  is"! — 
speaks  of  "$eeing  Eternity, "  and  ases,  as  final,  the 
citation,  "the  flight  of  the  alone  to  the  Alone"!  " 

Now,  it  is  never  easy  to  force  one's  self  into  an 
abstract  view  of  matters  which,  after  all,  are  mostly 
concrete.  Nor  is  the  difficulty  eased  in  regard  to  such 
specimens  of  logic  as  Miss  Underbill's  reference  to 
the  fasting  of  Catherine  of  Genoa*  (of  which  more 
anon) ;  or  that  of  von  Hiigel,  who,  while  he  writes  in 
English,  yet  never  ceases  to  think  in  Oerman.  The 
mists  close  thick  about  the  student,  helplessly  befogged 
in  a  land,  where,  after  all,  he  shonid  be  able  to  take 
hold  of  particular  statements^  and  acts,  and  events. 
For  there  is  no  necessary  obscuri^  in  the  stady  of  a 
person's  withdrawal  "from  the  ontward  to  the  inner 
world,  from  Qod  in  the  works  of  nature  to  God  in 
his  workings  on  the  sonl  of  man.'"*  It  is  not  a 
qneation  of  the  matter  of  men's  specnlation  and  the 
method  of  men's  thought,  but  nmply  of  what  certain 
persons  have  felt  and  stated,  have  said  and  done. 
There  is  evidence  to  summon,  to  sift,  and  to  classify ; 
all  we  have  known  or  can  know  about  the  snbject  lies 
in  this  evidence.  The  validity  of  such  evidence  is, 
therefore,  the  startii^-point  of  the  whole  investiga- 
tion; not  the  transcendental  theories  which  have 
been  nsed  to  shroud  and  becloud  the  subject.  What 
care  we  whether  sanctification  precedes  unification  or 
follows  it,  until  we  know  on  what  setoal  occurrences 
these  terms  are  founded  T  How  can  we  define  the 
"awareness  of  a  relation  with  God"  "  unless  we  know 
the  mystic 's  reason  for  believing  that  he  is  conscious 
of  such  a  relation  T    How  do  we  know  that  such  and 
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gQcli  &  saint  experienced  fiach  and  Euch  feelings,  until 
we  have  examined  his  own  atatemental  MyBticism 
may  be  cleared  of  vagneness  if  one  wisfaes,  but  only  by 
reducing  it  to  the  simplest  comprehensible  terms. 

What  we  do  know  ia  that,  for  centories  past,  per- 
sons have  lived,  called  mystics  by  reason  of  their 
anpposed  bold  on  bidden  things;  who  have  laid 
claim  to  special  troths  vonchsafed  to  them,  indi- 
vidnally,  and  in  a  particular  manner.  The  exist- 
ence of  these  persons  and  of  this  assumption  on  their 
part  is,  strictly  speaking,  all  that  we  really  know, 
ontdde  of  what  they  themselves  have  communicated 
in  writing  or  to  their  disciples.  The  manner  in  which 
truth  is  commtmicated  to  these  subjects  has  been  de- 
scribed, both  by  themselves  and  others,  as  entirely 
outaide,  and  independent  of,  the  normal,  natural 
manner  of  its  commnnicatioD — and  it  is,  therefore, 
properly  designated  as  abnormal  or  as  supernatural, 
and  has  been  so  called  by  the  world  at  large. 

The  student  to^ay  is  surely  entitled  to  ask  fnrtlier 
questions,  before  he  can  accept  these  assumptions. 
■What  sort  of  persona  are  these  t  What  sort  of  truth 
has  been  so  revealed  to  them  T  What  is  the  evidence 
that  they  have  been  so  distinguished,  and  in  what 
ways  do  they  differ  from  himself  t 

Any  creed  claiming  a  mystical  foundation  must 
base  itself  on  the  assumption  that  the  founder  thereof, 
be  he  Paul  or  Mahomet,  Fox  or  Swedenboi^,  received 
in  some  manner  a  truth  which  the  rest  of  the  world 
had  not,  and  which,  therefore,  he  was  to  preach  and 
reveal.  This  idea  forms  a  comparative^  simple  ap- 
proach to  any  enquiry  into  the  personal  elements  of 
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mTiticism.  "When  a  man  refers  to  inward  feelingi 
and  ezperiencei,"  aayi  Coleridge,"  "of  irtiich  man- 
kind at  large  are  not  oonwioas,  as  evidences  of  the 
troth  of  any  opinion,  Boch  a  man  I  call  a  niTStic :  and 
the  grounding  of  any  theory  or  belief  on  accidents 
and  anomalies  of  individual  sensations  or  fancies  .  .  . 
I  Tiflmf*  mysticism* 

Hie  Qsoal  way  of  studying  these  "anomalies  of 
individual  sensations"  is,  fint,  to  asnme  that  they 
exist;  second,  to  assume  that  this  ezistence  is  "a  sort 
of  undifferentiated  conseiousneM,"  **  only  to  be  de- 
scribed in  abstract  terms;  and  third,  to  assume  that 
such  sensations  necessarily  involve  "the  perception 
of  hi^er  reality.""  To  this  chaitt  of  assumptions 
the  modem  investigator  generally  adds  some  refer- 
ences to  the  better-known  psycholt^ieal  phenomena,  ss 
emphasized  in  the  cases  of  the  greater  contemplatives ; 
cites  Teresa,  Loyola,  Mme.  Gayon,  and  Suso ;  and  then 
readily  launches  upon  a  thoroughly  abstract  discna- 
sion  of  his  thoroughly  a  priori  theories.  Most  of  these 
discnssionB  appear  to  require  but  the  thinnest  pos- 
sible substratum  of  facL  Von  Hiigel's  two  stout  vol- 
umes on  the  subject  of  Catherine  of  Genoa,  have  for 
their  entire  foundation  but  the  "Vita"  and  a  few 
letters  of  her  own  and  her  disciples. 

The  present  section  is  but  a  sincere  attempt  to 
examine  into  the  foundation  of  these  elaborate  theo- 
ries; with  reference  to  what  the  mystics  have  really 
said,  and  what  they  have  really  done.  It  is  evident 
at  the  outset  that  one  must  approach  them  from  a 
pcnnt  of  view  removed  as  far  as  possible  from  their 
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own.  To  thia  end  the  dasslficatioii  of  the  data  they 
give  concerning  tb^oselTes,  moat  be  accompanied  by 
a  r^d  elimination  of  their  own  terms  in  describing 
it  The  terminolog)''  of  mystieiam  has  been  largely 
responsible  for  the  prevailing  confosion  abont  the  sub- 
ject; for  the  average  reader  may  watch  the  saint  pass 
from  the  via  purgativa  and  the  via  passiva,  to  the  via 
illuminativa  and  be  lost  in  the  ecstasies  of  the  via  uni- 
Mvo,"  yet  never  be  a  whit  the  wiser.  Translate  the 
mystic's  prenuBCB  into  simpler  terms,  and  it  appears 
to  be  that  he  feels  he  has  attained  truth  through 
means  other  than  those  provided  by  the  senses.  More- 
over, the  fact  that  troth  is  to  be  so  attained,  consti- 
tutes to  him  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  existence  of  a 
transcendental  state,  and  thus  of  the  transcendental 
world.  "And  if  any  have  been  so  happy,"  remarks 
Sir  Thomas  Browne,  not  withont  irony,  "as  truly  to 
understand  Christian  annihilation,  ecstasies,  exolution, 
liquefaction,  transformation,  the  kiss  of  the  spouse, 
gustation  of  God  and  ingression  into  the  divine 
shadow, — ^they  have  already  had  a  handsome  anticipa- 
tion of  heavenl'"" 

One  does  not  wish  to  fall  into  the  attitude  which 
Professor  James  deprecates  in  the  medical  mate- 
rialist, "that  of  discrediting  stat^  of  mind,  for 
which  we  have  an  antipathy." "  Oar  endeavor 
should  rather  be  to  imderstand  them.  Yet  surely 
it  is  always  permissible  to  question  any  assumption, 
nor  can  it  be  wrong  to  subject  a  claim  so  vital 
to  the  same  rigid  scrutiny  which  one  would  feel  in 
honor  bound  obliged  to  accord  any  other  claim  equally 
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wide  in  iU  effect  on  honuui  life  and  ideals.  Bdenoe 
has  an  inalienable  right  of  examination  into  this  as 
into  all  other  evidence  of  troth. 

The  first  principle  of  such  an  examination  most  be 
to  reach  back  to  the  words  and  statements  of  the  mya- 
tics  themselves ;  since  the  instant  these  reach  the  hand 
of  the  theorist,  they  tend  to  undergo  the  most  unfore- 
seen and  extraordinary  transformations.  As  an  ex- 
ample, let  OB  turn  to  the  question  of  the  fastins 
of  Catherine  of  Genoa,  of  which  mention  has  al- 
ready been  made.  Says  Miss  Underbill:'^  "It  is 
an  historical  fact,  tmosaally  well-atteert^d  by  con- 
temporary evidence  and  qnito  oatdde  the  sphere  of 
hagiographio  romance  that  .  .  .  Catherine  of  Qeuoa 
lived  .  .  .  for  constantly  repeated  periods  of  many 
weeks  without  any  other  food  than  the  consecrated 
Host  received  at  Holy  Communion";  daring  which 
periods  she  condact«d  the  management  of  her  hospital 
with  every  evidence  of  health.  This  wonld  seem  to 
be  a  sober  yet  striking  statement  of  fact.  The  hyper- 
critical might  perhaps  question  the  value  of  any  con- 
temporary evidence  upon  anch  a  subject;  bat  most 
of  OS  would  accept  it  without  demur.  The  writer 
founds  it  upon  Yon  Hiigel's  elaborate  analyraa  of 
Catherine's  "Vita";  with  which  it  may  be  profit- 
ably compared.  And  what  does  such  comparison  re- 
veal! In  the  first  place,  that  the  very  "Vita"  which 
is  nsed  as  a  warrant  for  this  statement  is  considered, 
even  by  its  editor,  as  lying  well  vrithin  rather  than 
without  "the  sphere  of  bagiographic  romance."'* 
Secondly,  that  Catherine's  fasts  were  not  absolute, 
since  the  saint  drank  often  of  salt-water  and  of  wine: 
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Thile  ahe  also  partook  "a  small  amomit  of  solid  food 
which  ai  tmea  she  was  able  to  retain  "  I  ^'' 

The  reader  has  scarcely  recovered  from  the  shock 
of  this  decided  modificatioii  of  Miss  Underbill's  sen- 
tence  abont  "constantly  repeated  periods  of  many 
weeks  withoat  any  other  food"  than  the  Host,  when 
he  reads  farther  in  the  "Yita"  that  Catherine's  health, 
even  throngh  this  limited  fasting,  was  so  macb  affected, 
that  in  the  year  1496  she  abandoned  the  practice 
altogether,  and  even  took  food  on  the  regular  fast- 
days  I  Is  it  any  wonder  that  a  rooted  and  gronnded 
distrust  is  the  first  sentiment  aroused  by  any  study  of 
works  on  mysticism  f  Is  it  any  wonder  that  one  finds 
it  necessary  to  refer  only  to  the  facts  furnished  by 
the  mystic  himself  t  Cases  might  be  multiplied  in- 
definitely in  which  the  whole  superstructure  of  theory 
has  been  raised  on  a  similar  foundation  of  misunder- 
standing. The  reader  will  not  have  forgotten  the 
literature  of  Paul's  conversiou.**  Wherever  the  sub- 
ject opens  into  the  nnknown,  there  will  be  found  pres- 
ent an  apparent  tendency  in  the  human  mind  to  dis- 
tort, to  qualify,  or  to  mifdnterpret  the  phenomena  it 
observes. 

Therefore,  however  limited,  however  scanty,  the 
data  yielded  by  authentic  first-hand  records,  give  at 
least  some  solid  ground  beneath  the  worker's  feet. 
True,  the  field  is  greatly  narrowed  whenever  such  lim- 
itati(Hi8  are  imposed  npon  it.  Very  many  great  nqrs- 
tics  have  left  no  such  material:  the  world  has  relied 
wholly  npon  others  for  its  knowledge  of  them.*'  Who 
can  pass  to-day  npon  the  correctness  of  such  knowl- 
edge f    To  this  essential  nature  of  the  facts,  what  they 
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are  and  what  they  indicate,  we  Bhall,  of  coarse,  retnm. 
Onr  concern  at  ttie  moment  liea  with  certain  prevalent 
theories  of  mTsticisni,  which,  it  ia  evident,  occapy 
themselves  far  less  with  fact  than  mi^ht  be  wished. 
These  theories  try  to  substantiate  the  mystic's  claim 
to  the  extra-Bensual  reception  of  tmth;  and  offer 
varions  metaphysical  or  philosophical  explanations. 

In  contradistinction  to  this  view,  will  be  found  the 
group  of  rationalists,  mostly  French,  who  place  the  < 
whole  matter  sweepingly  in  the  realm  of  pathology.** 
Their  claims  require  a  separate  discussion;  but  the 
influence  of  William  James,  who  had  as  hatsh  an  esti- 
mate of  their  ideas  as  Gorres  himself,  writing  before 
1836,  could  have  had,  has  caused  them  to  give  way, 
temporarily  at  least,  before  the  metaphysical  battal- 
ions. Miss  TTnderhill  'n  book  **  stands  w^  in  the  fore- 
front of  these  latter,  and  gives,  perhaps,  as  dear  an 
exposition  of  their  point  of  view  as  is  ptwnble  in  the 
nature  of  things,  and  in  the  s^le  of  the  writer. 

"That  which  our  religious  and  ethical  teadiens  were 
wont  to  eaU  mere  emotion,"  says  this  writer,  "is  now 
acknowledged  to  be  of  the  primal  stuff  of  conscious- 
ness. .  .  .  Thought  is  but  its  servant."  She  develops 
Pascal's  observation:  ".  .  .  'The  heart  has  its  rea- 
sons which  the  mind  knows  not  of .'  ...  At  the  touch 
of  passion  doors  fly  open  which  logic  has  battered  on 
in  vain."  Although  this  author  thus  places  re- 
ligion beyond  the  realm  of  the  intellect,  yet  she  para- 
doxically desires  to  formulate  an  intellectual  aystem 
of  mysticism.  At  the  same  time  she  holds  the  terms 
and  symbols  of  psychology  quite  insufficient  to  handle 
the  mystic  life.    Theories  of  the  sabconscious  are 
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to  ber  mind  but  shadowy  and  tentative  in  contrast 
with  the  certainty  of  the  saints.  "They,  too,  were 
aware  that  in  Dormal  men  the  spiritosl  sense  lies 
below  the  threshold  of  consciousness."*'  An  ineist- 
ence  tbst  the  mystical  way  is  tbe  way  of  reality  and 
truth ;  &at  the  mystic,  like  genioa,  is  beyond  the  law ; 
that  mysticism  is  the  more  direct  method  of  reach- 
ii^  toward  "the  ideally  normal  state  of  man's  develop- 
ment"— ^forms  the  main  thesis  of  her  argument  "Tbe 
mystic  belongs,"  she  further  remarks,  "to  the  un- 
solved problem»^)f  humanity";  *•  and  for  our  fall  and 
proper  comprehension  "the  mystics  need  to  be  removed 
both  from  the  sphere  of  marvel  and  that  of  disease." 

In  treating  the  mystic  as  a  genius,  Miss  Underbill, 
of  course,  is  not  alone.  In  his  introduction,  Dr. 
Jones  *^  repeats  the  same  idea  when  he  prefers  "to 
dwell  on  the  tremendous  service  of  the  mystics."  He 
does  not  define  these  services,  nor  specify  the  attained 
truths,  beyond  likening  their  effect  to  that  of  great 
poetry  or  great  music ;  but  to  his  mind  apparently  they 
form  8  "vital  and  dynamic  religion." 

Patting  aside  for  tbe  moment  any  conaidera- 
tion  of  the  psychical  phenomena  of  this  state  and 
their  effect  on  the  mystic,  in  order  to  regard  the  ques- 
tion of  results,  the  honest  and  antransceadental  mind 
is  at  once  struck  by  their  amazing  paucity.  If  we 
were  asked  to  define  genius  as  broadly  as  may  be,  most 
of  us  undoubtedly  would  inast  on  the  idea  of  creative' 
nesa:  it  is  the  creative  power  of  a  genius  which  is  pre- 
requisite to  our  placing  him  in  that  class.  What- 
ever be  our  theory  of  genius,  we  have  no  doubt  what- 
ever that  its  result  is  creation.    In  the  light  of  re- 
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■alt,  in  the  light  of  creation,  how  scanty  is  the  achievfe- 
ment  of  the  mystic,  compared  -with  the  poet,  the  artist, 
or  the  musician  I  If  he  does  receive  tmth,  aa  we  do 
not,  how  little  has  he  contributed  to  the  world 's  stock 
of  ideas!  Moreover,  if  we  regard  him  more  nearly, 
will  it  not  be  often  fonnd  that  the  mystde  has  accom- 
plished his  task  rather  in  spite  of,  than  by  reason  of, 
his  myatidfimt  The  work  of  P&ol,  for  instance,  was 
done  well  after  his  mystioal  period  was  ended;  be 
speaks  of  it  as  past."  It  is  bis  power  of  oi^anization, 
his  eloqnence,  his  dogmatic  intellect,  which  dissemi- 
nated Christianity,  not  the  fact  that  be  beheld  a  viaon. 
All  Ixo'ola's  great  constructive  task  was  started  well 
after  his  iQysticaI*experiences  were  over.  So  was  it 
likewise  witii  Imther,  who  believed  be  bad  had  these 
experiences,  if  to  as  be  seems  hardly  the  mystic  at  alL 
When  George  Fox  began  to  prea(di,  his  viaioDB  and 
Toices  grew  far  less  marlnd  than  when  be  wan- 
dered on  the  bnely  moors.  While  relii^oDs  experi- 
ence, while  mysticiam,  may  be  purely  emotional,  yet 
the  creative  &ioaIfy  most  needs  involve  the  intel- 
lect, which  will  immediately  act  as  a  solvent  to  any 
state  of  pure  emotionalism.  The  great  mystic  may 
not,  of  course,  be  aware  of  tbe  fact,  but  the  process 
which  in  bis  soul  was  started  at  tbe  touch  of  intense 
emotion,  tends  to  decline  tbe  moment  be  summons  his 
intellect  to  act  on  the  suggestion.  It  has  been  seen 
how  Catherine  of  Genoa  found  that  her  trances,  in- 
daeed  by  fasting,  interfered  with  her  labors  in  the  boe- 
pitoL  Althou^  DdacrcHX  acknowlei^fes  in  Teresa,** 
"I'^t  de  n^vrosiame  grave,"  yet  he  notes  that  ber 
life  was  by  no  means  wholly  absorbed  in  the  condi- 
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tioiifl  Buperindaced  hy  eestas^.  Another  writer 
observes  of  tbe  same  caw,  that  she  "hag  a  marvellona 
way  of  keeping  separate  the  various  aotiotu  of  the 
Bool  and  of  observing  their  eflects  .  ,  .  her  aotobiog- 
Tfiphy  is  one  of  the  chief  anthoritiee  upon  which  re- 
ligions sentiment  is  based  .  .  .  while  her  self  •analysis . 
is  well  cm  the  way  to  bec(Hning  actnal  p^cholf^."  *° 
And  yet  the  mystical  system,  evolved  as  the  resnlt  of 
all  this,  has  for  its  aim  bat  "qoieseence,  emptiness 
of  aonl,  darkened  conscionsness,  and  the  suspension 
of  tbe  natural  understanding!"*"  Snrely,  genius  is 
not  quiescence  but  activity;  it  is  not  emptiness  bnt 
fulness;  the  conscionBneBS  not  darkened  but  brifi^t- 
ened,  the  understanding  not  suspended  bnt  vivified 
and  heightened. 

The  names  jtist  mentioned  are  important  names, 
their  owners  would  have  been  personages  in  any  walk 
of  life.  "When  one  regards  the  cinster  of  the  leaser 
mystica,  then  the  facts  grow  more  and  more  sug- 
gestive,  and  what  they  suggest  is  not  genius.  Dela- 
croix** comments  on  Mme.  Quyon's  mysticism  having 
caused  her  "une  singulis  impuissance  intellec- 
tnelle,"  and  cites  her  words,  "Je  deviena  toute  stu> 
pide."  "Grace  &  Dieu,"  remarks  A.  C.  Emmerieh, 
"  je  n'ai  presque  jamais  rien  lu."  One  cannot  forget 
the  antomatio  stupidity  of  M.  M.  Alacoqne,  who  con- 
tinued  to  stand  at  the  convent  gate  to  keep  the  pigs 
out  of  tbe  garden,  long  after  the  same  animals  had 
been  made  into  sausages.**  Maria  d'AgrMa  blessed 
God  that  she  was  considered  mentally  weak;  and 
Joanna  Southeott  is  humbly  proud  of  her  own  dulneas 
in  affairs  worldly.    Such  incidents  and  attitudes  as 
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these  do  not  indicate  the  presence  of  genius,  with  its 
rich  creatiTe  activity,  its  rich  energy,  its  rich  sym- 
pathy with  all  forms  of  life.**  Of  course,  it  is  not 
for  one  instant  denied  that  many  lypes  of  genios  are 
accompanied  by  a  certain  degree  of  mysticiam ;  it  a 
only  questioned  whether  this  mysticiam  is  a  vital 
'factor.  In  literature,  for  inatanee,  there  is  a  tendency 
to  attribute  to  mysticism  much  that  is  properly  due 
only  to  forces  literary  and  persooaL  Without  the 
literary  gift,  what  influence  can  the  mystic  leave  be- 
hind himt  Who,  nowadays,  reads  Maria  d'AgrSdat 
Is  it  not  those  portions  of  the  work  of  Aogustin,  or 
of  Teresa,  which  breathe  of  human  sympathy  and 
human  ideals,  which  have  survived  their  mystical  out- 
pourings t 

Literature  is  not,  many  will  reply,  a  fair  test; 
the  writer  ia  essentially  self-conscious,  and  the  need 
of  expression  standa  in  his  path,  forcing  him  to 
crystallize  those  emotions  which  are  intended  to  re- 
main delicately  floating  and  evanescent.  Perhaps; 
oertainly  the  true  mystic  regarded  literature  often  in 
the  nature  of  a  snare.**  Great  contemplatives  have 
died  wholly  sterile,  and  their  heritage  of  troth  has 
died  with  them. 

That  the  truth  seems  so  to  die,  is  contradictory  to 
the  idea  that  mysticism  ia  a  form  of  genius ;  if  gen- 
ius be  the  means  of  preserving  truth  to  mankind.  If 
that  truth  be  closely  examined  which  the  mystic  claims 
to  have  received  in  a  special  and  individoal  maimer, 
it  will  invariably  be  found  to  refer  only  to  the  mys- 
He  himself.  It  ia  Jie,  no  other,  who  experienced 
ecstasy  or  uniflcation,  or  who  espouses  Christ,  or  who 
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belKdds  heaven  or  helL  The  vhole  mystical  scheme 
is  profoundly,  nay,  even  necessarily,  egotistical,  as 
Dean  Miiman  says  of  "The  Imitation  of  Christ":** 
"It  begins  in  self  ,  .  .  terminatefl  in  self."  Aa  sncb 
it  most  be  regarded  rather  aa  an  artificial,  abnormal 
condition,  than,  as  Miss  Underbill  would  haTe  it,  "an 
ideaUy  normal  stale  of  man's  development" 

So  mnch  for  the  qaestion  of  resolts  dae  to  mysti- 
dam.  Onr  theorists  greatly  object,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  to  the  pathological  view  of  this  state  taken  l^'' 
the  medical-materialist.  The  great  oontemplatives,  in 
their  opinion,  "are  almost  always  persons  of  robnst 
intelligence  and  marked  practical  and  intellectual 
abili^/"*  Miss  Underbill  admits  they  solEer  often 
from  bad  phyncal  health ;  and  that  this  characteristic 
does  produce  "inexplicable  modifications  of  the  physi- 
cal organism";  bat  she  refnses  to  connect  it  with  hys- 
teria, becanse  "the  mono-ideism  of  the  mystic  is  ra- 
tional, while  that  of  the  hysteric  patient  is  invariably 
irrationaL"" 

In  that  debatable  land,  where  science  still  stm^tes 
to  define  for  ns  the  limits  of  mental  health  and  dis- 
ease, the  qoestion  of  rationality  and  irrationality  be- 
comes one  of  those  flnctnating  problems  which  are  apt 
to  be  settled  by  each  person  according  to  his  i>ersonal 
temperament  and  training.  The  sentence  just  cited 
gives  it  shape  in  its  most  perplexing  form.  Why  is 
one  and  the  same  idie  fixe  to  be  termed  rational  in  one 
case  and  irrational  in  another  T  Why  is  the  hysterical 
patient  who  refnses  to  take  a  bath  irrational,  while 
Juliana  of  Norwidi  and  Lydoine  of  Schiedam,  in  their 
saintly  filth,  are  rationalT    Can  any  unbiased  mind 
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caU  rational  the  "mono-ideisni"  of  A.  C.  Emzoflneh, 
of  U.  M.  Alaooqne,  of  Snao,  of  Baptista  VemaflEa, 
of  Antoinette  Bonrignont  Even  contemporary  jadg- 
ments  Bpoke  of  the  "ravings"  of  Hildegarde,  of 
Joanna  Sontbcott,  and  of  Maria  d'Agr^da.  The  phys- 
ical condition  is  not,  as  Miss  Underbill  seema  to  think, 
mere  accident  or  mere  coincidence ;  oor  examples  eol- 
lect«d  under  that  head  will  be  foond  to  point  fixedly 
in  one  direction. 

Von  Hugd,"  disousnng  this  question,  goes  even 
farther  than  Profeeaor  James's  somewhat  tentative 
saggeetion,  and  thna  warns  the  reader:  "Never  forget 
that  physical  health  is  not  the  tme  end  of  human  life 
.  .  .  the  true  qneation  here  is  not  whether  anch  a  type 
of  life  as  we  are  conaidering  exaots  a  serious  phymcal 
tribute  or  not,  bat  whether  the  spedfieally  hmnan  ef- 
fects and  fraits  of  that  life  are  worth  the  cost"  No 
doubt  this  were  well  to  remember  in  an  age  which 
tends  to  mahe  mere  health  somewhat  of  a  fetich;  but 
the  very  query  brings  us  onee  more  face  to  face  with 
the  unanswerable  reqneet  for  resolta  'Where  in  the 
mystic  life  do  we  find  "those  specifically  human  ef- 
fects and  fraits"1  The  genins  has  always  hie  mes- 
sage, be  he  Christ  or  Oiesar,  but  what  troth  has  the 
minor  mystic  learned  to  teach  his  kindT 
'  The  truth  most  often  claimed,  which  most  com- 
mentators and  historians  accept  without  cavil,  or  ques- 
tion, or  even  investigation,  relates  to  yihat  is  known 
as  unification;^ — Le.,  the  nnion  of  the  soul  with  the 
Divine.  That  such  an  union  is  possible  has  been  the 
primary  assomptitm  of  all  mystics.  On  this  anump- 
tion  has  been  founded  in  the  past  such  vystenia  as  those 
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of  BonaTentora  and  the  Viotorinea;  in  the  present, 
Bucb  compromises  as  that  of  Professor  'William  James. 
It  is  nsed,  moreover,  to  explain  a  great  many  phe- 
nomena ;  it  has  never  received  Berions  criticism  even 
at  materialist  hands.  That  Man  is  in  essence  Divine ; 
that  he  can  at  moments  return  to  and  become  one 
wi^  Divinity,  is  an  idea  deeply  rooted  in  the  bnman 
imagination. 

Were  this  book  to  be'  a  history  of  mysticism  (and  the 
Bnbject  still  awaits  some  rational  and  sympathetic 
mind),  it  troold  be  interesting  to  trace  this  idea  of 
Divine  union,  from  its  primitive  sonrees.  We  see  it 
first  in  thoee  days  when  half -savage  man  conceived  his 
own  deification  dnring  his  lifetime  as  quite  possible, 
and  his  immediate  deification  after  his  death  as  the 
only  rational  theory  of  immortality.  Those  were  the 
days  when  Qod  walked  with  Adam  in  the  cool  of  the 
evening,  and  tiieir  souls  were  not  so  far  apart  as  our 
conceptions  make  them  appear  tonlay.  Christianity 
would  seem  to  have  taken  the  idea  chiefly  from  Plo- 
tinns,  who  laid  definite  claim  to  having  achieved  such 
union  more  than  once,**  Elaborated  in  the  system  of 
Dionysins  the  Areopagite,  this  initial  conception  of 
the  soul's  Tetnm  to,  and  absorption  in,  the  Divine, 
became  connected  with  those  complicated  theories  of 
the  celestial  hierarchy,  which  served  to  bring  heaven 
80  near  to  the  Middle  Ages.  The  classical  ethnologists 
now  regard  this  conception  simply  aa  the  attempt  of 
minds  of  a  higher  development  to  account  for  the  prev- 
alent beliefs,  carried  on  from  their  stage  of  earlier 
savagery.  "Spiritnal  beings  swarming  through  the 
atmosphere  we  breathe,"**  is  the  theory  by  which  a 
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mind  like  that  of  BionTBiiiB  would  fain  explain  the 
shreds  and  patches  of  earlier  animistic  beliefa,  etill 
clinging  alike  to  the  imaginations  of  the  nnlettered 
and  the  lettered.  Similar  ideas  prevail  to-daj  in  the 
Soatb  Sea  Islands,  where  the  native  holds  the  world 
to  be  crowded  with  spirits.  That  characteristic  effort 
to  formulate,  to  systematize  those  mystical  ideas  which 
men  f  onnd  hanging,  as  it  were,  in  the  air  beside  them 
during  the  first  Christian  eentnriea,  is  repeated  by 
Dionysios.  From  the  Divine  nnioQ  of  Plotinng  to  the 
conception  of  an  angelic  host,  was  but  a  step,  and  a 
step  which  made  it  fairly  easy  to  hold  that  any  htunan 
soul,  under  certain  conditions,  might  attain  to  a  species 
of  deification.  Men  thna  gradually  came  to  believe  in 
the  flattering  notion  of  their  own  (if  momentary) 
divinity ;  and  they  continued  to  hold  it  despite  the  pro- 
tests of  common  sense.  Martin  Lather  cried  out  in  his 
vehement  way,  "that  the  mystical  divinity  of  Dionys- 
iuB  is  a  fable  and  a  liel"*' — but  he  stood  well-nigh 
alone  in  this  opinion.  The  mediieval  world  clang 
closely  to  the  idea  of  an  ineffable  mcnnent,  during 
which  the  soul  cast  off  all  earthly  trammels  and  be- 
came absolutely  a  part  of  the  essence  of  God. 

Now,  when  we  try  to  discover  to-day  exactly  what 
this  idea  meant  to  the  mystic  himself — how  it  affected 
him — how  he  knew,  to  put  it  bluntly,  that  he  had 
attained  to  such  an  union,  a  clamor  of  voices  arises 
■  from  the  past,  and  no  clear  utterance  save  one.  With- 
out the  voice  of  Augostin,  indeed,  it  would  be  almost 
impossible  for  ns  to  conceive  how  the  medifeval  mind 
was  ever  able  even  to  try  to  systematize  the  indescrib- 
able.   Dante,**  it  is  true,  insisted  on  the  reality  of 
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the  intellect's  "passing  beyond  human  messore"; 
and  adds,  that  if  the  "Scripture  suffice  not  the  invidi- 
ous, let  them  read  Richard  of  St.  Victor,  Bernard 
and  Augnstiii,  and  they  will  not  grudge  assent." 
Personally,  however,  Dante  seems  to  have  confused 
the  idea  of  religions  ecstasy  with  that  of  poetic  in- 
gpiration,  which  he  naturally  felt  to  be  for  him  the 
true  expression  of  the  Divine  idea.  The  mystical  at- 
tatnde  is  displayed  more  typically  by  Richard  of  St. 
Victor,  in  whose  effort  to  explain  it  may  be  noted 
the  germ  of  many  a  modem  theoretical  weakness. 
"When  by  exeess  of  mind,"  he  writes,**  "we  are 
rapt  above  or  within  ourselves  into  the  contempla- 
tion of  divine  thii^,  not  only  are  we  straightway 
oblivions  of  things  external  but  also  of  all  that  passes 
in  us.  .  .  .  And  therefore  when  we  return  to  ourselves 
from  that  state  of  exaltation  we  cannot  by  any  means 
recall  to  our  memory  those  things  which  we  have 
erst  seen  above  ourselves.  We  see,  as  it  were,  in  a 
veil  and  in  the  midst  of  a  cloud.  ...  In  wondrous 
fashion,  remembering  we  do  not  remember,  ,  .  .  see- 
ing we  do  not  beh<dd  .  .  .  and  onderstanding  we  do 
not  penetrate." 

This  is  the  type  of  mystical  writing  whose  influ- 
ence in  the  past  over  a  certain  kind  of  mind,  was  al- 
most hypnotic.  It  appears  to  tell  so  much ;  and,  of 
course,  realizing  the  date  of  its  composition,  it  most 
be  acknowledged  as  an  admirable  attempt  at  the  de- 
scriptive jjsychology  of  inner  experience.  Yet,  when 
examined  by  the  quiet  eye  of  common  sense,  Richard  'g 
statement  is  merely  that,  during  ecstasy,  the  mind 
ndther  formolatea  any  thoughts,  nor  the  memory 
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recalls  any  esperiencea.  The  contemplator,  really, 
neither  perceives  aaght,  nor  nnderstands  aogbt,  nor 
remembers  snght,  of  his  experiences;  be  knows  only 
that  he  has  been  "away."  Sorely  this  conception  is 
more  elastic  than  that  of  Hagb  of  St  Victor,  who  had 
defined  it  as  apiritoal  marriage,  in  which  "the  Bride- 
groom is  Ood  and  the  Bride  is  the  SouL""  The 
TariooB  systems  of  "grades  and  steps"  by  which  the 
medicBTal  formalist  tried  to  satisfy  bis  intellect,  leads 
the  modem  student  no  nearer  tmth  tiiaa  this  sim- 
ple statement  of  the  mystic  tiiat  bis  sool  had  been 
"away." 

Let  the  reader  carry  in  his  mind,  for  a  little,  this 
one  idea, — that  the  mediseval  mind  beliered  the  eonl 
might  be  away,  and  might  return.  It  will  be  found 
to  have  &  significance  for  him  to-day,  which  it  did 
not  possess  for  the  Victorines.  Let  him  add  to  it,  if 
he  will,  a  paragraph  from  the  "ConfeasionB,"  in 
which  Ai^^iBtin,  at  the  height  of  his  gemns,  laid  the 
foundation  for  ten  centuries  of  mysticism, — and  he 
will  possess  in  his  own  memory,  the  key  to  this  en- 
tire kingdom.  Charged  with  poetry,  Aogustio's 
words  are  lucidity  itself ;  and  they  convey  a  deep  per- 
ception of  an  important  psychological  trulh,  qualified, 
limited,  defined,  as  truth  must  be. 

Says  the  saint : "  "  If  to  any  the  tmnolt  of  the  flesh 
were  hushed,  hushed  the  images  of  earth,  and  waters 
and  sir,  hushed  also  tlie  poles  of  heaven,  yea,  the  very 
Bonl  be  hushed  to  betself,  and  by  not  thinking  on  self, 
surmount  self,  boshed  all  dreams  and  imaginary  reve- 
lations, every  tongoe  and  every  sign,  ...  if  then,  .  .  . 
He  alone  speak  .  .  .  not  through  any  tongoe  of  fiesb, 
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nor  angel's  voice,  nor  soimd  of  ^nnder,  nor  in  the 
dark  riddle  of  a  Bimilitade,  .  .  .  bat  we  migbt  hear 
His  very  self  withoat  these  (as  we  two  now  strained 
otuselTes  and  in  swift  thoaght  touched  on  that  Eter- 
nal 'Wisdom  which  abideth  over  all) ;— could  this  he 
continued  on,  and  other  TisioiiB  of  a  kind  far  nnlihe 
be  withdrawn,  and  this  one  ravish,  and  absorb,  and 
wrap  ap  its  beholder  amid  these  inward  joys,  so  that 
life  might  be  forever  like  that  one  moment  of  under- 
standing which  now  we  cdghed  after;  were  not  this: 
'Enter  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord'!" 

After  all  the  frantic  jargon  of  the  transcendental- 
ist, — what  an  accent,  what  words,  are  these  1  The 
accurate  self -observation  which  led  Angnstin  to  for- 
mulate  such  questions  is  the  result  of  his  peculiarly 
introspective  genius;  but  he  never  forgets  tiiat  they 
are  questions,  and  that  he  asks  them  of  himself.  The 
mediteval  world  foi^t  that  Angnstin  said  "//,"  and 
"Were  not  thisf'j  bat,  seizing  ai>on  the  Bt^gestiou 
that  described  so  profound  a  truth  of  human  feeling, 
it  omitted  the  limitations  which  Angnstin  had  been 
so  careful  to  retain.  In  another  work,^  he  observes, 
with  equal  caution,  that  "Certain  great  and  incom- 
parable souls  whom  we  believe  to  have  seen  and  to 
see  these  thiz^s,  have  told  as  much  as  they  judge 
meet  to  be  told."  Here  are  sentences  which  stand 
dose  to  OUT  modem  point  of  view  in  their  careful 
moderation;  and  the  into^retation,  which  for  cen- 
tories  the  world  of  transcendental  thoi^ht  chose  to 
make  of  them,  are  only  another  warrant  for  a  return 
to  the  original  statement. 

Upon  these  paragraphs,  supplemented  by  the  half- 
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legendaiT'  ezperienceB  of  the  Neo-Platonist  PlotinnB, 
elaborated  and  confused  b^  the  Areopagite,  the  en- 
tire stractore  of  meditevol  mystieistn  is  founded; 
thej  are  the  real  gates  to  the  Via  Mystica.  Upon 
these  great  "ifs"  of  AnguBtin, — if  the  tumult  of  the 
flesh  were  hushed,  and  ^  we  could  hear  God's  voice, — 
and  if  his  word  continned  on  and  blotted  out  all  else, 
— and  1/  all  life  might  be  like  that  one  "moment  of 
understanding," — the  imagination  of  the  Middle  Ages 
built  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  helL  The  effect  of  this 
idea  cm  the  simple  mind  was  no  deeper  than  on  the 
powerful  mind.  Systematized  by  Bonaveatura  and 
the  St.  Victors,  carried  to  extravagant  excess  by  Mech- 
tilde  or  Catherine  of  Siena,  this  initial  "if"  of  Au- 
gustin  contains  the  real  phenomenon  of  mysticism. 

It  is  the  world's  ready  response  to  this  somewhat 
complex  suggestion  that  holds  the  real  miracle.  If 
PlotinuB  felt  the  characteristic  certitude  of  the  mys- 
tical subject,  surely  we  see  here  that  Augustin  did 
not  I  Tet  he  is  made  by  most  writers  to  father  the 
whole  body  of  mystical  phenomena, — ^visiozis,  voices, 
ecstasies, — with  never  so  much  as  a  hint  of  an  "*/." 

The  experiences  of  the  mystics,  as  a  body,  did  not 
come  under  observation  till  less  than  a  century  ago. 
One  would  naturally  have  supposed  that  the  first  step 
would  be  the  examination  of  the  evidence  at  hand. 
But  even  to-day,  and  by  the  writera  under  pres- 
ent discusfflon,  the  primary  assumption  of  the  mys- 
tic is  not  so  much  as  questioned.  It  is  taken  for 
granted  that  the  mystical  experience  is,  for  instance, 
productive  of  truth ;  yet  we  have  seen  that,  when  un- 
wrapped from  its  verbal  tissues,  Richard  of  St.  Vic- 
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tor's  statement  is  only  that  liiB  sool  at  momenta  was 
"away."  This  is  no  veiy  striking  resolt,  when  com- 
pared to  the  inferences  drawn  by  Yictorine  comments 
tors,  but  it  is  exceedingly  typical.  That  qniet  eye  of 
common  sense,  before  whose  gaze  many  theories  must 
needs  evaporate,  when  tamed  nima  the  mystic,  will  see 
a  monstrons  heap  of  sach  theories,  piled  npon  a  very 
small  sabstratom  of  fact.  "What  results  will  it  dis- 
cover in  other  mystical  phenomena  1  Our  modem  the- 
orists accept  the  visions  and  voices,  but  find  them  hard 
to  explain.  Miss  Underbill,  calling  the  subject  "the 
eternal  battiegronnd,"*'  thinks  both  sides  extreme, 
and  favors  a  symbolistio  interpretation.**  At  times, 
according  to  her  view,  the  visionary  experiences  may 
become  patholi^cal,  or  neurotic,  and  when  this  oc- 
curs, then  they  express  "merely  exhaostion  or  tem- 
porary loss  of  balance."  To  the  latter  condition  be- 
loi^  the  personal  self -glorification  of  Angela  da  Fo- 
ligno;  *'  while  Loyola's  vision  of  the  plectmm  was  of 
the  h^h  symbolic  type.** 

It  has  ever  been  characteristic  of  a  eeriAin  type  of 
theorist,  that  he  starts  by  ignoring  the  proportion  that 
things  which  are  equal  to  the  same  thing  are  equal  to 
each  other.  How  is  the  adherent  of  pure  ^}rmbolism 
to  differentiate  between  those  manifeetations  by  vimons 
and  voices  which  came  from  the  mystic's  higher 
power ;  and  those  which  proceed  from  his  loss  of  bal- 
ance t  Naturally,  they  become  classified  according  to 
the  critic's  own  beliefs  and  imagination,  just  as  Lather 
classified  his  vision  as  from  the  Devil.  One  m^  de- 
cide, for  instance,  that  the  "qiiritual  marriage"  of 
(Gertrude  of  Eisleben  was  symbolistic;  another,  that 
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that  of  Angela  da  Foligno  proceeded  from  hyitcaia. 
Ab  the  mystical  sabject  henelf  la  nerer  in  the  least 
doabtfol  as  to  the  aoorce  of  her  e^teriencea,  asd  aa 
theae  experiencee,  when  compared,  will  be  foond  to  re- 
aemble  one  another  to  the  amalleat  particalar,  no  desire 
for  compromise  can  mahe  it  a  reasonable  proceeding  to 
exalt  the  one  and  to  condemn  the  other,  while  we  have 
the  identical  evidence— or  lack  of  evidence — in  regard 
to  both. 

"In  persona  of  n^stical  genioa,"  explaios  Miaa  Un- 
derhill,  "the  qualities  which  the  Btress  of  normal  life 
tends  to  keep  below  the  threshold  of  conscioosness,  are 
of  enormons  Btrength.  .  .  .  They  develop  unchecked 
until  a  point  is  reached  ...  at  which  they  break  their 
bonds  and  emerge  into  the  consciooa  field ;  either  tem- 
porarily dominating  the  sabject,  as  in  ecstasy,  or  per- 
manently  transmnting  the  old  self,  as  in  the  onitive 
life."" 

Oor  comment  upon  this  passage  is  but  to  return  one« 
again  to  that  collection  of  facta  relating  to  relapse  and 
reaction,  which  occupy  so  ]nany  pages  of  this  volume. 
These  will  be  seen  to  have  an  especial  bearing  on  the 
progressive  states  of  emotion  of  the  mystic;  and  to 
throw  a  new  light  on  that  permanent  transmntation 
of  the  self,  of  which  Mias  Underbill  speaks  ao  con- 
fidently. Is  there  any  actnal  record  of  even  one  such 
permanent  transmutation!  Are  there  not,  even 
among  those  souls  whose  essentisl  spirituality  is  ex- 
alted to  the  behest  point, — ^whose  general  plane  aeems 
to  differ  from  our  own, — are  there  not  always  periods 
of  relapse,  of  reaction,  of  aridity,  of  withdrawtd  from 
God  t   So  keenly  are  these  states  of  reaction  felt  by  the 
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greater  mystics,  that  it  is  of  them  John  of  the  Ctobb 
would  speak  when  he  uses  the  phrase  ' '  the  Dark  Night 
of  the  Soul. ' '  If  the  mystical  way  be,  indeed,  a  way  of 
ascent,  tlien  the  language  used  by  the  pilgrims  them- 
Belves  to  deecribe  the  oscillation  of  their  state  is  of  ex* 
traordinary  vividness,  and  by  no  means  confident  or 
assured.  This  oscillation  is  described  as  an  unspeak- 
able agony  of  pain  mental  and  pbyaicAl;  Canon 
Vaugban  "  gives  a  series  of  cited  phrases  to  denote  it, 
which  are  in  themselves  very  striking.  Teresa's  is  the 
most  moderate;  she  calls  it  simply  the  "gran  pena" 
which  accompanied  and  preceded  the  mystical  state. 
"This  pain  is  the  'pressura  interna'  of  Tanler;  the 
'horribile  et  indicibile  tormeatum'  of  Catherine  of 
Oenoaj  the  'purgatory'  of  Thomas  k  Jesu;  the  'lan- 
guor infemalis'  of  Barptuus;  the  'terribile  martyr- 
iom '  of  Maria  Vela  the  Cistercian ;  the '  divisio  natnrte 
ac  spiritufi'  of  Barbansou;  the  'privation  worse  than 
hell'  of  Angela  da  Foligso."  Some  of  these  epithets, 
notably  that  of  Barbanson,  are  most  suggestive,  and 
we  shall  have  cause  to  remember  them  later.  But  the 
whole  question  of  the  soul 's  ascent  to  higher  levels  as- 
sumes a  very  different  aspect  when  these  periods  of 
conflict  and  relapse  are  examined.  That  moment  of 
unity  with  God,  which  is  the  highest  pinnacle  of  this 
condition,  is  very  transient  compared  with  the  oscil- 
lations which  may  reach  up  to  it,  and  whether  one 
can  reasonably — I  do  not  say  logically — term  such  a 
moment  a  permanent  transmutation,  is  a  matter  of 
seriooB  doubt.  Delacroix^  points  out  the  need  of 
differentiating  between  the  passive  mystic  and  him 
who  conquers  souls;  and  gives  an  interesting  defini- 
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tioD  of  iDTSticiBm  as  "tm  certus  £tst  d'ezaltation, 
qui  abroge  \e  sentiiQent  du  Moi  ordinaire."**  Al- 
tbongb  he  does  not  ignore  the  presence  of  the  ' '  pdne 
eitatiqae""  of  Teresa,  or  the  "mort  myBtiqae"  of 
Mme.  Guyon,  yet  he  does  not  lend  them  any  especial 
emphaiOB  by  criticiBm.  That  ecstatic  moment,  which  is 
the  mystic's  hi^est  aim  and  achievement,  plays  so 
small  a  part.  Id  time,  in  his  whole  progress,  that  tiiere 
is  no  evidence  whatever  it  can  poedbly  "abroge  le 
sentiment  dn  Moi  ordinaire."  On  tbe  contrary,  the 
words  and  actions  of  the  mystic  daring  every  age  show 
that  the  necessary  occnpation  with  bis  own  feelings 
and  ideas  has  served  to  increase  and  to  enlarge  the 
Ego,  to  make  the  "Moi"  wh<^y  disproportionate. 
In  fact,  tbe  extent  and  profundity  of  tbe  mystical 
egotism  is  another  argument  for  refusing  to  class 
it  with  genius.  Oenins  is  frequently  egotistic,  but 
egotism  is  not  its  end  and  aim,  as  it  is  always  tbe  end 
and  aim  of  mysticism.  The  mystic  may  scourge  and 
trample  on  the  physical  self,  but  it  is  always  for  the 
purpose  of  exalting  and  indulging  what  he  holds  to  be 
his  hi^er  self. 

The  self-importance  aroused  by  this  attitude  is  limit- 
less. Ubertino  da  Gasale  r^arded  himself  as  on  the 
most  intimate  terms  with  the  Holy  Family,  and  often 
as  the  "brother"  of  Christ.  Angela  da  FoUgno  says 
that  Christ  told  her  he  loved  her  better  than  any 
woman  in  the  vale  of  Spoleto.  The  words  of  this 
passage  are  fatuous  almost  beyond  belief:  "Then  He 
began  to  say  to  me  the  words  that  follow,  to  provoke 
me  to  love  Him-,  O  my  sweet  daughter!  0  my 
daughter,  my  temple  I    0  my  daughter,  my  delight ! 
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Love  me,  because  thott  art  maeh  loved  by  Me.  And 
often  did  He  say  to  me:  O  my  dai^hter,  My  sweet 
Spouse!  And  He  added  in  an  nnderbreath,  I  love 
thee  more  than  any  other  wcmian  in  the  valley  of 
SiKtleto."*"  To  amuse  and  to  delight  Gertrude  of 
Eisleben,  He  sang  duets  with  her  "in  a  tender  and 
harmonious  voice."  The  same  saint  writ«s  of  their 
"incredible  intimai?y";  and  here,  as  in  later  passages 
of  Angela  da  Foligno,  the  reader  is  revolted  by  their 
Bensoality.  When  Sister  Th€r^  of  the  Holy  ChUd," 
learned  the  name  which  bad  been  given  her  in  re- 
ligion, she  took  it  for  "a  delicate  attention  of  the 
adorable  Child!"  Jesos  told  Osanna  Andreasi  that 
he  would  himself  teach  her  to  be  a  little  saint.  In  the 
diaiy  of  Marie  de  rincamation  there  is  such  an  en- 
try as  "entretien  familier  avec  'J. — C";  and  during 
snch  interviews  she  makes  use  of  a  sort  of  pious  baby- 
talk,  like  a  saintly  Tillie  Slowboy.  The  famous  Beata 
di  Piedrahita,  Dr.  Lea  tells  ns,  upheld  her  claim  to 
Divine  powers  by  declaring  that  Christ  was  often  with 
her,  and  even  that  she  herself  was  Christ."  Mary 
of  the  Divine  Heart  (who  died  in  1899)  heard  the 
voice  saying:  "Ton  will  be  the  Spouse  of  my  heart." 

It  is  needless  once  more  to  sin^^e  out  those  persons 
who  were  r^arded,  as  they  thought,  by  the  Devil  in 
the  light  of  almost  equal  foes;  nor  to  repeat  that  the 
attitude  toward  God  of  M.  M.  Alacoque,  Baptiste 
Varani,  A.  C-  Emmerich,  was  that  of  a  favorite 
snltana.  Moreover,  that  ineffable  instant  of  union 
with  the  Divine,  is  usually  expressed  in  terms  exalt- 
ing the  mystic  rather  than  his  Deity.  "I  ate  and 
drank  of  God,"  observes  Baptista  Yemazza;  and 
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sffain,  "Ood  wiafaed  to  devoor  Me  entirel;!"  He  tm- 
•nred  Angela  da  Foligno:  "All  the  Saints  of  Paradue 
have  for  tbee  a  special  love,  and  I  shall  join  thee  to 
their  company. "  **  "  There  was  nothing  between  God 
and  107  Bonl,"  remarks  the  complacent  Antoinette 
BoohgnOQ;  and  jnst  in  this  same  manner  boasta 
Joseph  Smith,  Uie  Mormon:  "Ood  is  my  rightJiand 
niant"** 

All  this  may  be,  and  has  been,  Tarionaly  regarded ;  it 
may  be  considered  as  medieval  naivete ;  or  as  aexoal 
excitement ;  or  as  megalomania  from  parens ;  but  what- 
ever the  explanation,  sach  attitudes  cannot  be  held  to 
imply  any  abrogation  of  the  Ego.  Sach  an  idea  waa 
not  present  in  the  minds  of  any  of  the  great  ascetics ; 
for  their  self-importance  was  carried  much  further 
than  simply  into  accidental  practice;  it  was  a  dogma; 
BO  preached  and  taught.  We,  who  read  these  instancea 
with  mingled  feelings  of  incredulity  and  di^^nst,  must 
not  foi^t  that  occupation  with  one's  own  soul  wsa 
the  essential  duty,  the  only  posmble  means  of  salva- 
tion. Thomas  h  Eempis  insists  on  it;*^  Luis  of 
Granada,  that  saintly  yonth  too  pare-minded  to  gaze 
upon  his  own  mother,  warns  the  neophyte  of  the 
dangers  in  wishing  to  do  good  to  others.*'  The  honest 
mind  finds  it  hard  to  accept  a  scheme  so  supremely 
seUsh  in  the  light  of  "  an  ideaUy-normal  state  of  man  'a 
development";  and  ere  the  world  aa  a  whole  can  ever 
so  accept  it,  there  needa  full  justification  through  the 
achievement  of  the  highest  creative  truth. 

Objection  to  mysticism  as  an  "  ideally-nonnal  state, ' ' 
and  questioning  of  the  trath  so  acquired,  is  nearly  as 
old  as  Christiauity.    Under  certain  circumstances,  this 
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objeetkm  has  at  timea  taken  80  definite  a  form,  that 
even  the  great  leader  and  whilom  mystic,  Loyola,  ex- 
prened  very  vigoroos  donbts ;  and  sought  to  BatwtitDte 
the  role  of  obedience  to  defined  authority.  Dr.  Lee,** 
with  that  simple  appeal  to  historical  facts  which  he 
can  make  so  distinguished,  bas  pointed  out  some  of 
the  dangers  which  beset  "the  periloos  paths  of  snper- 
homan  ecstasy"  in  the  past,  and  which  it  were  well 
not  wholly  to  forget  in  the  latitudinarianism  of  the 
present  Spain  was  long  free  from  mystical  tendencies, 
and,  when  they  began  to  appear,  the  Chnrch  made 
^fstonatic  efforts  to  uproot  them.  This  was  necessary 
for  8elf-preservati(Ht,  as  bas  already  been  not«d ;  but 
Dr.  Lea  **  makes  it  very  striking  when  he  shows  that 
for  one  Teresa,  one  John  of  the  Cross,  there  existed 
hundreds  of  self-delnded  Uluminati,  who  differed  from 
them  only  as  failure  differs  from  success.  These  were 
regarded  as  a  direct  menace  to  the  Church,  and  eame 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Inquisition. 

As  early  as  1616,*'  theologians  decided  that  special 
revelations  from  on  high  were  no  proof  of  sanctity; 
and  the  trials  of  the  mystics  F.  Ortiz  and  Maria 
CazaUa,  settled  in  the  n^^tive  their  claims  to  be  un- 
der special  guidance,  and  exempt  from  the  general 
rules  laid  down  for  the  use  of  sinners.  The  persecu- 
tion and  torture  of  these  unfortunates  came  as  the 
result  of  their  assertions.  Epidemics  of  a  mystical 
diaracter,  such  as  that  in  the  convent  of  Flacido  in 
1630,**  and  at  Louviers  and  Loudnn,*'  some  years  later, 
were  handled  with  like  severity.  They  concern  us 
here  only  as  they  prove  the  existence  of  contemporary 
doabt.    Even  in  the  ages  of  credulity,  the  human  in- 
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tellect  raised  itself  at  momeDts  above  the  level  of 
■apentition  to  ask  these  iUvTniiuiH,  aa  we  ask  them, 
for  results.  Where,  asked  the  Church,  are  the  crea- 
tions of  your  genins,  what  are  the  truths  of  yoor  rev- 
elation t  When  the  claimant  chanced  to  he  a  creature 
of  convinciDf  nuaital  powers  joined  to  a  mafrnetic  per- 
sonality, his  saperiority  was  immediately  accepted  aa 
proof  of  his  Divine  favor.  If  he  displayed  no  snch 
qualities,  then  the  reverence  dne  a  saint  tomed  speed- 
ily into  the  horror  due  an  heretic.  "The  Cbnrcb," 
saya  Dr.  Lea,  "was  in  the  unfortunate  position  of  be- 
ing committed  to  the  belief  in  special  manifestalionB 
of  snpematnral  power,  while  it  was  confessedly  unable 
to  determine  whether  they  came  from  heaven  or  helL 
This  had  long  been  recognized  as  one  of  the  most 
treacherous  pit-falls.  ...  As  early  as  the  tw^fth 
century,  Bichard  of  St.  Victor  warns  his  disciples  to 
beware  of  it,  and  Aquinas  points  out  that  trances  may 
come  from  Qod,  from  the  demon,  or  from  bodily  affec- 
tions." John  Qerson  endeavored  to  meet  this  dat^er 
by  forming  a  set  of  diagnostic  rules;  John  of  Avila 
added  his  warning  against  deluraon ;  while  the  histo- 
rian comments  that  all  tliis  confusion  was  "merely  an- 
other instance  of  the  failure  of  humanity  in  its  efforts 
to  interpret  the  Infinite.""  It  is  only  to-day  that 
scholars  seem  confident  of  their  interpretation,  that 
they  accord  the  mystics  a  complete  credulity  and  ac- 
ceptation such  as  they  never  received  in  the  past.  For 
all  of  ten  centuries,  the  mind  of  the  Church  u  seen, 
to  fluctuate  between  the  state  of  crednlity  and  the 
Btruf^le  against  it;  between  fear  and  knowledge. 
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Fluctoationa  between  these  opposite  points  of  view 
often  lasted  long  after  the  sabject  was  in  his  grave. 
The  revelations  of  Maria  d'AgrMa,  which  had  for  ti- 
tle "The  Myatie  City  of  God,"  were  placed  on  the 
Index  in  1681,  taken  aS  in  1686,  condemned  in  France 
by  the  Sorbonue  in  1696,  and  finally  allowed  to  cir- 
culate among  the  faithful  in  1716,  "thus  furnish^ 
ing,"  comments  Dr.  Lea,  "another  example  of  the 
difScnlty  of  differentiating  between  sanctity  and 
here^.'"*  Even  the  Inquisition  itself  grew,  to  use 
the  same  historian's  phrase,  "rationalistic  in  its  treats 
ment  of  these  cases";"*  for  in  the  eighteenth  een- 
tury,  it  sent  one  case  to  an  insane  asylum,  and  in 
1817,  ordered  yet  another  to  obtain  medical  advice. 
The  Middle  Ages,  in  the  person  of  St.  Bonaventura, 
may  even  be  found  commenting  on  a  certain  passage 
from  Richard  of  St.  Victor — where  he  d^cribes  the 
highest  grade  of  Divine  love  as  producing  an  apparent 
idiocy.**  The  very  conjunction  of  these  terms  denotes 
that  the  medieval  mind  had  not  lost  the  power  of 
judgment  by  comparison.  And  if  this  be  true,  surely 
the  mind  of  the  twentieth  century  has  an  equal  right 
to  ash  for  definite  results  before  rendering  a  final  ver- 
dict 

The  modem  theorist,  therefore,  has  not  aided  ns  to 
understand  this  complex  and  delicate  subject ;  he  has 
rather  confused  than  cleared  it.  On  the  one  hand,  hia 
reverence,  on  the  other,  his  contempt,  for  what  he  finds 
incomprehensible,  places  him  at  a  disadvantage  toward 
bis  subject  and  thus  toward  his  reader.  The  latter,  if 
he  would  know  aiqrthing  of  the  mystic,  must  shut  his 
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ears  to  the  olamor  of  ihwry  and  open  them  only  to  the 
voices  trom  the  paat,  as  ccmtauied  in  the  docoments  of 
apiritusl  biatory  and  antobiograpby. 

That  the  Church  was  originally  rich  in  the  docu- 
ments of  mystical  confession — ^particnlariy  those  ad- 
dreesed  to  the  Bpiritual  director  and  bequeathed  to 
him  after  deaA — admits  of  no  poaaible  doabt:  the 
marvel  is  that  bo  few,  comparstiWy  speaking,  are  ex- 
tant in  their  integrity.  For  this  resnlt,  it  would  seem 
that  the  standard  of  biography  the  Charch  has  chosen 
to  adopt  must  be  responsible ;  otherwise  weeks  of  care- 
fol  search  among  the  wonderful  indices  of  the  great 
and  lesser  BoUandists,  must  have  yielded  a  larger 
number  of  valid  examples. 

The  feeling  that  it  is  necessary  to  publish  s  reli- 
gious confession  intact,  is  extremely  modem.  More- 
over, it  is  a  scientific  feeling,  and  springs  from  a 
sense  of  scientific  obligation.  The  Church  has  never 
felt  it;  by  the  nature  of  things  never  could  feel  it. 
Even  to-day  she  rather  prefers  that  the  devout  should 
peruse  his  Augostin  in  a  carefully  edited  little  volume 
with  most  of  its  frank  humanity  omitted.  The  faith- 
ful are  not  forbidden  to  read  the  foU  edition  of  the 
confessions  of  any  saint ;  but  the  book  which  is  placed 
within  their  easy  reach  is  not  the  full  edition.  The 
Church's  authori^,  in  this  regard  as  in  others,  exerts 
itself  to  suppress  individualism  and  to  maintain  a  due 
attitude  of  reverence.  The  mystic  is  the  supreme  in- 
dividualist, and  for  this  reason  the  Chnreh  has  for 
centuries  looked  upon  him  askance.  Her  attitude 
resembles  that  of  the  colonel  of  a  r^^iment  who  should 
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find  that  one  of  his  privateB  claimed  to  be  in  re-  I 
ceipt  of  spedal  orders  from  the  commander-in-chief,  i 
transmitted  to  him  individoally,  and  outside  of  the   ^ 
ordinary  channels.    Sach  presamptaoos  zeal  comes  1 
near  to  mntin; ;  thus  the  Chnrch  has  tended  to  treat 
as  mntineerB  sach  bodies  as  the  Jansenists,  snch  indi- 
vidaals  as  Mme.  Guyon.    For  every  mystic  she  has 
canonized,  she  has  silenced  ten.'' 

In  the  preface  to  the  Works  of  John  of  the  Cross, 
the  learned  translator  remarks  that  he  has  altered  the 
words  of  the  saint  "en  adonciasant  lea  propositions  on 
pea  dares,  en  temp^rant  celles  qoi  sont  trop  sabtiles 
et  trop  m^taphysiqaes";'*  and  this  same  idea  is  car- 
ried farther  in  an  approbatory  letter  from  the  Uni- 
veruty  of  Alcala,  which  declares  that  in  tiie  works 
of  this  saint  "nanght  has  been  found  contrary  to  the 
Catholic  Faith,"  "In  fact,"  proceeds  the  letter,  "all 
these  works  are  valuable  both  for  good  morals,  and  to 
govern  spiritaally  inclined  persons,  and  to  disengage 
them  from  any  illusions  which  they  may  suffer  if  they 
make  too  much  of  their  state  of  visions  and  revela- 
tions.'"* John  of  Avila  warns  his  pious  reader  in 
positive  terms  against  dai^rous  illasions,  or  the 
desire  of  things  singnlar  and  sapematural,  as 
denoting  a  spirit  of  wicked  pride  and  curiosity. 
Many  passages  of  a  nmilar  kind  might  be  cited  to 
show  that  the  Church  felt  herself  fully  justified  in 
editing,  excising,  and  freely  altering  the  works  of  all 
mystics,  whether  great  or  small,  which  came  into  her 


This  custom  has  naturally  increased  the  difficulties 
of  the  lay  investi^tor.    True,  some  of  the  saints  Jiave 
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been  great  figures,  whoee  records  meant  so  much  to  the 
world  at  large  that  the7  outlived  and  escaped  this  dis- 
cipline, but  these  are  few.  Fiona  exhortation  and 
pious  comparison  being  the  ideal  of  these  biographers, 
the  facts  about  the  subject  are  considered  of  relatiTely 
small  importance.  No  attempt  is  made  to  verify 
legend,  or  to  substantiate  miracle  j  the  narratives  of 
contemporary  witnesses  are  not  questioned;  and 
usually  the  bull  of  canonization  will  be  printed  as  the 
single  "pidce  justificative."  Where  an  actual  auto- 
biography exists,  it  has  been  so  transposed,  or  so  in- 
corporated into  the  text,  as  to  nullify  its  value.^* 
Even  the  Bollandista,  the  splendor  of  whose  biographi- 
cal achievement  dazzles  the  humble-minded, — even 
these  great  historians  seem  to  have  no  feeling  what- 
ever for  the  necesnty  of  shifting  the  legend  from  the 
facts. 

Many  of  the  earlier  French  and  Italians  suffer 
editing  at  the  most  incompetent  hands.  When  the 
editor  is  more  capable,  his  insistence  on  his  sub- 
ject's sanctity  under  all  eircmnstances  may  stand 
wholly  in  the  way  of  accuracy.  Augustia*'  suffers 
from  this  attitude,  when  bis  plain  statement  of  his  sins 
is  blandly  misinterpreted  aa  the  exaggeration  dne  to 
his  saintly  humility.  It  is  even  more  irritating  in  the 
biographer  of  Mme.  de  Chantal,^*  when  that  sainUy 
lady  abandoned  the  duties  of  her  houseful  of  children 
for  the  more  exciting  transports  of  the  cloister. 

Moreover,  this  method — or  rather  this  lack  of 
method — has  worked  a  more  serious  injury  still,  by 
depriving  history  of  the  elucidation  possible  only 
through  the  study  of  defined  groups.    Isolated  and 
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edited  in  the  manner  we  hare  jnst  described,  tliese  reo 
ords  cease  to  reflect  each  other.  No  group-sentiment 
ia  preserved,  no  group-characteristics  are  manifested. 
"Sans  donte,"  observes  a  recent  biographer,  "rien  ue 
ressemble  i  une  vie  de  saint  comme  une  autre  vie  de 
saint";  '•  yet  there  are  diversities  caused  by  race  and 
by  development  which  it  would  have  been  worth  our 
while  to  determine.  To  be  deprived  of  this  matter 
over  so  long  a  period  is  a  misfortune,  and  one  which 
has  served  to  narrow  the  field  of  invest^ation  in  a 
very  hampering  manner.  This  is  probably  the  eaose 
why  the  psychologists — of  whatever  camp— base  their 
conclusions  on  the  data  obtained  from  three  or  four 
cases  only,  Teresa  oftenest,  or  Suso,  or  Mme.  Guyon. 
Cconparison  by  means  of  groups  ia  denied  them. 

Yet,  however  the  lives  of  the  saints  resemble  one 
another,  it  grows  more  and  more  evident  that  one  can- 
not fairly  estimate  sanctity  by  considering  one  or  two 
great  individuals.  The  docnmeuts  remaining  may  be 
all  too  few,  but  they  are  at  least  enough  to  demon- 
strate the  futility  of  any  such  attempt.  Take  the  cases 
of  Teresa  and  Loyola,  for  example.  Teresa  had  an 
organizing  mind,  she  was  an  efficient,  vigorous,  and 
intelligent  woman.  Loyola  had  an  organizing  mind, 
he  was  a  soldier,  a  courtier,  and  a  practical  man. 
Yet  if  one  were  to  use  these  two  cases  on  which  to 
buUd  a  general  theory  of  sanctity,  how  far  would  he 
wander  from  the  truth!  One  critic  of  this  subject 
lays  emphads  on  the  presence  in  the  mystic 's  heart  of 
what  he  names  "vital  sanctity"*"  rather  than  on  any 
manifestations  of  special  phenomena.  This  term  ia 
rather  too  vague  to  be  convincing.    On  the  other 
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hand,  Delacroix  appears  to  think  that  mysticiani  ma; 
be  adequately  atadied  only  from  the  examplea  of  the 
great  mygtics,  just  because  their  constructiTe  genioja 
separates  them  definitely  from  all  cases  saSering  a 
neuropathical  stigma.  Theory  here,  as  elsewhere  on 
this  question,  is  decidedly  a  priori. 

It  were  veil  to  pause  and  consider  the  docu- 
ment itself,  rather  than  its  critics.  The  general  im- 
pression it  has  left  upon  the  mind  has  been  accn- 
rately  drawn  by  Delaerois."  "Les  mystiques,"  he 
writes,  "n'^crivent  leur  vie  qa'h  one  £poqne  oik  ils 
Bost  d4j&  avanc^  dans  les  voles  int&ienree.  .  .  .  Les 
documents  qu'ils  nons  donnent  ont  le  caract^  de 
BOuvenirs  et  de  m^moires,  beauooup  ploa  que  celui  de 
journal  on  de  notes.  ...  Si  dispose  que  soient  lea 
mystiques  k  1  'observation  int^rieore  et  &  1  'analyse  per- 
Mnnetle,  I'id^  dn  docmuent  scientifiqQe  leoi  est  tont- 
A-fait  ^trang^re.  lis  £crivent,  soit  sot  un  ordre  in- 
t^rienr,  soit  snr  1 'ordre  d'uu  directeur.  Da  plus,  an 
moment  qu'ils  ^erivent  ...  ils  ont  diji  I'id^e  dn 
caraet^re  de  ces  4tats,  .  .  .  I'id^e  d^lne  soite,  d'tm 
progris.""  The  signifieance  of  this  conception  of  a 
pn^ressive  state  to  the  mystic,  has  already  been  men- 
tioned and  will  be  later  dealt  with.  As  an  idea  it  had 
mach  influence  upon  their  presentation  of  their  nur 
terial,  as  upon  their  interpretation  of  it.  From  the 
mediteval  cases  we  cannot  expect  to  gain  Boch  elaaai- 
fled  and  detailed  information  as  the  Quakers,  under 
very  different  influences,  felt  it  necessary  to  leave  in 
their  testimonies ;  and  the  lack  of  aU  group-character* 
istics  is  more  serious  still.  From  the  scanty  and 
cloudy  records  of  the  early  mddle  Ages,  much  of 
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value  may  yet  be  drawn;  and  it  ia  poagible  therein  to 
trace  tbe  beginning  of  certain  tendencies,  which  were 
to  have  no  small  share  in  the  development  of  men's 
thought. 

The  earliest  important  personal  documents  of  the 
mystical  type  are  the  revelations  to  saints  and 
cloistered  persons  in  the  Middle  Ages,  which  precede, 
by  several  centuries,  those  confessiona  of  the  Qottee- 
frennde,  whose  fragments  form  what  is  probably  the 
earliest  mystical  group.  These  revelations,  although 
submitting  to  all  the  influences  of  contagion  and  much 
affecting  one  another's  style,  lack  that  central  idea 
which  is  necessary  to  bind  a  group  together.  They 
concern  matters  of  varying  importance,  and  are  scat- 
tered throughout  the  countries  and  cloiBters  of  Europe. 
In  most  cases  they  are  dictated  by  the  seer  to  a  scribe, 
or  monastic  clerk,  or  a  director,  who  writes  down  in 
labored  Latin  their  prophecies  and  visions  of  heaven 
and  of  beU.» 

Such  are  the  records  left  by  Glertrude  of  Bisleben 
and  Mechtilde,  by  Hildegarde  of  Bingen  and  her 
friend  Elizabeth  of  Schonau ;  by  Brigitte  of  Sweden, 
Catherine  of  Bologna,  and  FranQoise  Eomaine;  by 
Qerlac  Petersen,  the  anehoren  Juliana  of  Norwich, 
and  the  anonymous  monk  of  Evesham. 

Among  these,  that  of  Hildegarde  is  the  only  record 
which  contribatea  detailed  personal  matter  of  any  real 
value.  This  extraordinary  woman  includes  mach  of 
her  youthful  history,  and  is  particular  about  such  de- 
tails as  her  age  at  different  crises,  in  a  manner  un- 
known to  the  others.  Of  the  Qottesfrennde  records 
which  follow  and  are  intimately  connected  with  the 
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reTeUtions,  we  poasees  bat  few  foil  documents, — the 
aatobiographies  of  Merswin  and  Soao,  Taoler's  let- 
ters and  sermons,  the  joomals  of  Margaret  and  Chris- 
tina Ebnerin.  These  are  sufScient  to  give  a  vivid 
picture  of  their  quaint  and  senaitiTe  pie^ ;  but  what- 
ever introspective  tendency  they  display  is  overborne 
by  the  desire  to  speak  of  things  revealed. 

The  vividness  with  which  these  long-ago  mystics 
describe  their  religious  experiences,  is  to  us,  to-day,  the 
most  striking  feature  of  their  records.  The  other 
world  appears  to  them  with  all  the  details  of  color  and 
form  that  may  be  suggested  by  their  medieval  feel- 
ing for  decoration.  Thua  Baptiste  Tarsni  describes 
Christ  as  a  handsome  youth,  dressed  in  white  and  gold, 
and  with  curly  hair,  and  Angela  da  Foligno  saw 
him  a  handsome  tx^,  magnificently  adorned."  Jesus 
seemed  like  his  "own  brother"  to  Ubertino  da  Oasale, 
who  likewise  identified  himself  with  the  persons  and 
events  of  the  New  Testament.  Their  visions  are  per- 
sonal, objective,  and  picturesque,  to  a  degree  amazii^ 
and  mit;  they  are  also,  as  Tylor  ■*  observes,  strikingly 
wanting  in  originali^:  "The  stiff  Madonnas,  with 
their  crowns  and  petticoats,  still  transfer  themselves 
from  the  pictures  on  cottage  walls  to  appear  in  spirit- 
ual personality  to  peasant  visionaries,  as  the  saints 
who  stood  in  vision  before  the  ecstatic  monks  of  old 
were  to  be  known  by  their  conventional  pictorial  at- 
tributes.'"* The  reader  has  already  sufScient  war- 
rant for  the  application  of  the  above  passage,  in  the 
sections  of  this  book  devoted  to  the  description  of 
those  phenomena.  Some  of  the  more  vivid  strikingly 
confirm  the  imitative  tendencies  here  noticed.    Says 
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Mechtilde,  for  example:  "On  Esto  Mihi  Soniia;  she 
heard  the  beloved  of  her  booI,  Jesoa,  sajdng  to  her  in 
the  sweet  whisper  of  lore^  'Wilt  thon  abide  with  me  od 
the  mountain,  these  forty  days  and  n^htal'  And  the 
■onl, '  Oh,  gladly,  my  Lord ! '  .  .  .  Then  he  showed  her 
a  high  mountain,  of  woadrons  greatness  .  .  .  having 
seven  Bteps  by  which  it  was  ascended,  and  seven  foun- 
tains. And,  taking  her  up,  He  came  to  the  firat  step, 
which  was  the  step  of  humility";  '*  and  so  on,  through 
a  long  vision  describing  the  ascent. 

Mr.  Edmund  Gardner  (from  whose  sympathetic 
translation  the  above  is  condensed)  remarks  on  its 
resemblance  to  the  Dantean  hill  of  Purgatory;  bat  in 
truth  this  analogy  of  a  mountain,  with  steps  np 
thereto,  is  made  nse  of  by  the  mystics  with  zealous  and 
untiring  banality.  The  steps — whether  three,  or 
seven,  or  nine — are  to  be  read  of  in  Dionyaius,"  in  the 
St.  Victors,  and  in  St.  Bonaventura,  while  they  are  re- 
iterated, with  but  trifling  variations,  in  the  revelations 
of  later  visionaries,  like  Angela  da  Foligno,  Joliana  of 
Norwich,  Teresa,  and  Maria  d'AgrMa.  This  sheer, 
mechanical  repetition  of  an  idea,  or,  more  accurately, 
of  a  metaphor,  is  surely  unlike  the  fertility  of  genins, 
whose  touch  revivifies  the  oatwom.  The  mechanical 
reiteration,  moreover,  is  not  confined  to  style  and 
image,  for  it  extends  to  the  things  seen,  as  well  as  to 
the  manner  of  telling  about  them.  Moreover,  the  con- 
tents of  these  revelations  differ  littie — indeed,  surpris- 
ingly little — from  the  later  Methodist  or  Quaker 
examples.  The  sense  of  personality  is  hardly  keener, 
although  the  details  are  more  picturesque.  A  me- 
diffival    Catholic    case    is   not   apt   to   undergo  the 
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same  pre-conrerted  progress,  his  whole  religioas  life 
dat«s  rather  from  that  day  on  whieh  he  tabes  the 
Towg.  His  attitude  toward  fundamental  qnestiona 
holds  an  assurance  which  the  Dissenter  could  never 
hope  to  feel.  Tet,  on  the  whole,  the  similarity  of 
these  instances  is  far  more  remarkable  than  the  diver- 
sity. The  foorteenth-century  nun  is  emotionaUy 
stirred  and  troutded  by  certain  symbols  of  her  faith, 
exactly  as  the  Quaher  is  moved  by  and  toward  the 
figures  of  his.  M.  M.  Alacoque  felt  a  piercing  flame 
at  the  thought  of  the  order  of  the  Visitation;  wlulo 
Thomas  Laythe  fasted  for  a  fortnight  on  acoonnt  of 
"weights  and  exercises"  which  the  idea  of  the  Quakers 
brought  upon  him.  John  (}ratton  is  moved  "toward 
a  people  poor  and  despised,  the  Lord's  own";  Carlo 
da  Sezze  was  especially  stirred  by  the  idea  of  tho 
Sacred  Heart;  and  so  on.** 

What  differences  here  exist  result  largely  from  a 
totally  different  attitude  in  the  audiences  which  buf- 
roond  the  actors  in  the  drama.  The  entire  problem 
of  the  action  and  reaction  of  the  writer  and  his  pub- 
lic, of  the  actor  and  his  audience,  has  an  especial 
significance  in  regard  to  the  situation  of  the  medlteval 
religiotts.  However  one  may  estimate  this  attitude,  he 
cannot  ignore  it :  whether  it  be  regarded  in  the  light 
of  faith  or  in  the  light  of  credoUty,  it  becomes  an  im- 
portant factor  in  all  seduded  communities.  What- 
ever the  feeling  of  the  Church  at  lat^, — and  we  have 
seen  it  was  by  no  means  always  one  of  sympathy, — 
yet  the  medieval  mystic  played  his  part  before  an  an- 
dience  generally  predisposed  to  belief.  To  what  ex- 
tent this  belief  stimalated  the  chief  performer  and 
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excited  Mm  to  further  efforts,  can  be  jndged  when  it 
is  compared  with  the  very  dWerent  attitude  enBting 
to^ay.  Benan'a  observation  that  miracle  is  condi- 
ticoied  on  the  credulity  of  the  witness,"  would  seem  to 
be  confirmed  whatever  the  conditions. 

A  recent  writer  comments  on  this  fact  in  a  few 
sentenoefl  relating  to  instances  of  conversion  in 
prison ;  *'  and  it  is  true  of  the  entire  world  to-day. 
Where  the  audience  tised  to  be  benign,  now,  it  is  hos- 
tile ;  where  it  was  reverent,  now,  it  is  charged  with  sus- 
picion. The  line  of  the  norm  meanwhile  has  so  shifted 
that  what  seemed  health  to  the  thirteenth  century,  ap- 
pears disease  to  the  twentieth. 

Personal  opinion  as  to  the  value  of  this  change  may 
differ,  but  whether  one  believes  it  to  be  for  good  or 
ill,  one  cannot  deny  that  it  is  responsible  for  an  altera- 
tion of  tone  in  the  literature  of  religious  experience, 
and  also,  no  doubt,  for  a  certain  loss  in  authority  and 
in  distiuction.*'  Whereas  he  once  looked  down  upon 
an  awestricken  world,  the  mystic  now  must  look  ask- 
ance, often  defiantly,  upon  a  jeering  and  a  sceptical 
world.  This  lack  of  sympathy  has  survived  even  the 
emotional  reactions  of  the  last  quarter-centary,  and 
is  now  common  to  the  majority  of  people,  irrespec- 
tive of  creed.  Whether  to-day  a  man's  belief  be 
Cathcdie,  Protestant,  or  rationalistic,  he  will  agree 
to  regard  with  extreme  suspicion  any  person  laying 
daim  to  supernatural  revelations  or  experiences.  It 
Aos  becomes  all  the  more  necessary  to  handle  the  dsta 
of  mysticism  with  caution  and  with  sympathy,  since 
the  easiest  manner  to  dispose  of  it,  is  thought  by 
many  to  be  the  medical-materialistic.    At  no  time  is 
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it  poomble  withont  strain  to  hold  the  mind  (q>en  to 
nii&t  these  mTstics  think;  indeed,  as  was  said  at  the 
oatset  of  this  enqoiry,  the  difficoltiefl  in  respect  to 
theoiy  and  in  respect  to  docoments,  are  not  less  when 
we  come  to  the  data.  Yet  these  data  most  be  ex- 
amined if  the  reader  is  to  lay  any  foondation  in  his 
own  mind  for  a  conclusion  on  the  sabjed  Most  of 
the  psychological  phenomena  attendant  npon  the  via 
myttiea,  have  already  received  attention  in  the  sec- 
tion upon  conversion,  where  they  are  groaped  in  order 
to  elacidate  that  crisis.  It  has  been  made  plain  that 
in  an  ardent  and  senmtive  perscm,  each  a  crisis  is  in- 
variably, if  but  temporarily,  mystical.  In  the  life 
of  the  tme  mystic,  however,  these  phenomena  de- 
velop, showing  a  pn^ression  which  most  be  taken 
into  account,  and  which  has  a  typical  and  effective 
result  upon  the  personality  of  the  subject.  Most 
studies  of  mysticism,  whatever  their  theory,  have  con- 
fined themsdves  to  the  higher  examples  of  this  type, 
using  them,  as  Ton  Hiigel  does  Catherine  of  Qenoa, 
both  as  a  text  and  as  a  commentary.  For  this  reason 
they  have  failed  to  draw  certain  h^bly  obvioos  in- 
ferences. 

It  is  impossible,  of  course,  even  for  these  writers  to 
overlook  the  more  striking  condnaons  reached  by 
modem  science ;  and  thus  Miss  Underhill  **  makes  note 
of  the  self-hypnotization  of  Jacob  Boehme  "gazing 
fixedly  at  the  pewter  dish  reflected  in  the  sunshine," 
and  Loyola,  seated  in  meditation  before  running 
water ; — ^but  she  makes  no  real  study,  no  thorot^h  in- 
vestigation of  the  instances  of  "misinterpreted  ob- 
servation."   In  truth,  any  such  stndy  would  serve  to 
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create  insaperable  difficulties  in  the  way  of  foandin? 
and  maintaining  any  philosophieal  theory  of  mysti- 

There  is  nothing  in  the  entire  field  of  religions  in- 
vestigation more  startling  than  the  comparisons  which 
are  famished  by  savages,  in  regard  to  mystical  phe- 
nomena. They  will  give  pause  even  to  the  m<^  con- 
ventional mind.  If  he  reads  that  "the  Zulu  convert 
in  a  mood  of  heightened  Tfiligions  excitement  will  be- 
hold a  snake  with  great  eyes  and  very  fearful;  a 
leopard  creepii^  stealthily;  an  enemy  approaching 
with  his  long  assegai";**  what  comparisons  are  sng- 
gested  by  the  testimony  of  Loyola,  or  Dr.  Fordage,  or 
Mme.  Gnyon,  or  the  Mhre  Jeanne  des  Angest  *'Thas 
the  visionary  temptations  of  the  Hinda  ascetic  and  the 
mediaeval  saint  are  happening  in  our  own  day."" 
We  read  that  the  North  American  Indian  fasts  to 
produce  a  similar  effect,  whether  by  vision  or  dream; 
and  according  to  the  character  of  the  vision  makes  his 
various  decisions.  Some  of  theae  decisions  relate  to 
his  private  a£Eairs,  and  some  to  the  ceremonies  then 
in  progress  and  which  the  fast  has  preceded.**  The 
case  of  Catherine  Wabose,  the  Indian  already  noted, 
is  a  vivid  confirmation  of  these  instances.  She  says 
particularly  that  during  her  fast  and  vigil  she  kept  ex- 
pecting visions,  and  it  was  not  long  ere  she  was  grati- 
fied. "Any  state  of  the  body,"  observes  the  physiolo- 
gist Muller,*'  "expected  with  a  certain  confidence,  is 
prone  to  ensue" ;  and  this  follows  not  only  ia  cases  of 
savage  religion,  hot  even  where  religion  itself  is  not 
the  superinducing  cause. 

John  Beamnont*'  qnotes  from  Dion  Cassiua  who 
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BT0W8  that  he  lud  been  dlTinely  conmunded  to  write 
hia  tuatoiy.  Beaumont  himself  had  visioiiB  and  heard 
tinhling  bells,  but  no  religioaa  ideaa  attached  to  them. 
Herbert  of  Cherbory  **  received  a  ago,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  eompleting  a  book  whose  tenets  were  considered 
dangerous  to  Christiani^.  Philo  Jndfens  siniilarly 
sllndes  to  his  Dfemon;  and  Cardan  is  equally  plain. 
Looia  Clande  de  St  Martin  associated  his  phenomenal 
reTelations  with  philosophy.  Less  harmless  a  person, 
Henri  Charles,  the  murderer  of  Mme.  Gey,  at  Sidi- 
Mabrook,  in  Algeria,  observes  that,  after  certain  up- 
heavals in  his  faith,  he  tamed  extremely  mystical  and 
had  visions  of  trees  and  of  peasants '  cotta^^.  ' '  I  had 
begun,"  he  writes  in  his  "Memorial,"  "to  love  the  »n- 
pernatural."  "*°  These  cases  are  merely  mentioned  by 
way  of  corrective  to  the  general  impresmon,  fostered 
by  so  many  of  the  theories  now  in  vogue,  that  mysti- 
cism and  mystical  phenomena  in  themselves  ai^e  a 
high  degree  of  religions  or  of  moral  development.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  nothing  eould  be  further  from  the 
truth,  as  is  shown  by  such  narratives  as  that  of  Marie 
de  Sains,  or  the  Mdre  Jeanne  des  Anges,  or  any  others 
among  the  confessionfl  of  diabolical  poesession.  Here 
the  whole  range  of  mystical  experiences  is  seen  dis- 
played, bnt  with  a  contrary  s^piificance.  Visiona, 
voices,  conversations  with  the  demon,  "diabolical"  in- 
stead of  "divine"  espousals;  such  a  duplication  wor- 
ried the  medieval  conscience  exceedingly.  It  might 
worry  ours  if  the  student  to-day  were  really  disposed, 
as  the  theorists  desire,  to  look  upon  this  condition  as 
an  "ideally  normal"  state. 
Instead,  the  facts  dispose  him  to  look  npon  it  as  a 
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very  artificial  and  abnormal  condition.  The  facts 
show  that  a  prei^sposition  to  mjstieiBin  does  not  in- 
volve either  mental  ability,  normal  excellence,  or  even 
religioas  motives.  Beligioos  emotioQ  may,  indeed,  be  { 
the  most  frequent  starting-point  for  the  mystical  phe-  , 
nomeua;  bat  it  is  by  no  means  a  necessary  antecedent, 
and  the  state  takes  its  rise,  in  some  cases,  from  purely 
physical  and  nervoos  conditions  (such  as  occur  during 
pnberty),  and  may  receive  no  religions  color  until 
later.  It  may  be  primarily  religious;  and  it  may  be 
secondarily  religious ;  bnt  there  is  no  valid  burden  of 
proof,  if  one  examines  the  facts  t»  toto,  that  it  is 
necessarily  religious  at  aU.  i 

"When  the  body  is  Etystematicaliy  veakened  by  fast- 
ings and  vigils,"  remarks  Dr.  Lea,'*'  "spiritual  ex- 
altation is  readily  induced  in  certain  natures  by  oon* 
tinned  mental  concentration."  And  the  cause  may 
be  what  the  human  im^pnatios  Tills. 

The  section  on  "Conversion"  furnishes  a  large  num- 
ber of  examples  of  the  forms  which  this  spiritual  ez- 
altation  may  assume.  These  forms  do  not  differ 
among  mystics,  bnt  the  progression  of  the  mystical 
state  is  important  and  must  not  be  forgotten.  The 
sudden  and  transient  outbreak  of  psychological  phe- 
nomena superinduced  in  most  persons  by  the  excite- 
ment and  strain  of  conversion,  is  very  different  from 
that  progress  along  the  way,  which  distdnguishes  the 
saints  and  the  great  contemplatives.  Moreover,  this 
progression  presents  some  suggestive  features.  For 
instance,  Hildegarde  of  Bingen,  who  began  to  see 
virions  and  great  lights  at  three  years  old,  and  con- 
tinued to  do  so  until  she  was  seventy,  penetratiI^:l]r 
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observes  the  difference  between  the  mild  besaty  o{  the 
earlier  visions,  concealed  by  her  and  taken  symbolic- 
ally, and  the  bizarre  prophecies  which,  an  old  woman, 
she  writes  to  Bernard  of  Clairvaox.  With  Snso,  the 
progression  is  even  more  striMi^ly  and  vividly  de- 
picted ;  and  it  was  also  in  the  experience  of  Jerome. 
This  paasing  from  visionary  experiences  of  a  helpful 
to  those  of  a  honible  kind,  may  be  noted  also  in 
Ooibert,  Othloh,  Antoinette  Bonrignon,  Angflique 
Amauld,  de  Marsay  and  Mme.  Gnyon — ^it  is  an  espe- 
cial characteristic  of  the  earlier  mysticism.  Ai^ela 
da  Foligno  became  a  reclose  after  the  death  of  her 
husband  and  sons.  At  the  "Fourteenth  Spiritual 
Step,"  her  visions,  sparing  before,  grew  frequent,  and 
were  supplemented  by  dreams.  Her  bodi^  snffer- 
ings  and  soul-torments  were  incessant  thereafter.^" 
Jeanne  de  St.  M.  Deleloe  at  first  revolted  against  con- 
vent-mle.  Soon,  however,  she  came  to  lore  solitude 
and  silence ;  and  then  began  to  hear  interior  words,  to 
be  comforted  by  the  Lord,  who  showed  her  the  mys- 
teries of  the  Faith.  Her  health,  never  strong,  suffered 
from  the  seclusion;  yet  she  thinte  she  would  have  re- 
mained humbly  happy  in  the  favor  of  Ood,  but  for  the 
doubts  of  her  superior,  who  tries  to  mortify  and  humil- 
iate ber  in  every  way.  Up  to  this  time,  her  visions 
had  been  of  a  gentle  and  reassoring  character,  but  un- 
der the  suspicion  of  presumption  they  became  painful, 
horrible,  and  perverse.  This  influence  of  au^^estion 
by  others  upon  the  character  of  the  psychological 
phenomena  of  the  mystics,  has  rarely  been  pointed  out 
by  stadents  of  these  manifestatious.  The  same  effect 
is  to  be  noted  in  the  "Apology"  of  Dame  Qertrade 
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More,  who  was  "perplexed  and  tossed  with  a  tlioa- 
sand  imaginations  and  overwhelmed  with  miseries — 
yea,  almost  desperate" — from  the  unwise  advice  of 
her  director.  She  went  to  another  priest,  "and  found 
n^self  in  fifteen  days  so  quieted  that  I  wondered." 
The  effect  of  the  hysterical  PSre  Sarin  upon  the 
hysterical  Sceor  Jeanne  des  Anges,  is  a  striking  ex- 
ample of  this  personal  inflnence.  It  is  strongly  sng- 
gested,  also,  in  the  documents  left  by  the  Gottes- 
frennde,  in  Germany,  who  vitally  affected  one  an- 
other."^ According  to  the  doubt,  however,  aa  to 
whether  the  mysteriooa  Friend  of  God  in  the  Ober- 
land,  who  in  tarn  harrowed  the  souls  of  John  Tauler, 
Bolman  Merswin,  Margaret  £bneriii,  and  others,  was 
a  real  person  or  a  qnnbolical  figure,  this  case  cannot 
be  given  as  conclusive.  Biehard  Bolle,  the  hermit  of 
Hampole,  aays  of  the  spiritual  life, ' '  the  process  truly, 
as  I  will  show,  solitary  life  behooves  me  to  preach." 
Maligned  by  slanderers  after  his  conversion,  he  wan- 
dered from  cell  to  cell  in  search  of  peace,  always  hear- 
ing heavenly  music  and  saying  quaintly:  "Forsooth 
my  thought  continually  to  mirth  of  song  was  changed. ' ' 
This  expression  by  Bolle  of  the  mystical  life  in  terms 
of  mosic,  is  original  with  him  and  very  lovely :  it  seems 
to  have  lasted  all  bis  days  and  to  have  been  the  main 
form  in  which  the  love  of  God  took  meaning  to  his 
mind.  Rolle  gives  us  so  further  details;  but  a  similar 
progressive  spiritual  experience  befell  Jonathan  Ed- 
wards. The  nun  Tfironique  Giuliani  does  not  give  the 
Btarting-point  of  her  pn^ressive  mysticism.  Christ 
crowned  her  with  thorns  daring  prayer,  and  the  pain 
remained  about  her  brows,  more  or  leas,  for  twelve 
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yean.  In  another  vision  the  Child  pierces  her  with  a 
golden  8ta£F,  and,  toaching  the  place  with  her  handker- 
chief, she  Beee  it  spotted  with  blood.  Mary  of  the 
Angela,  Carmelite,  bad  a  deep  sense  of  piety,  but  again 
personal  influence,  in  the  idiape  of  a  kind,  sensible 
priest,  enrbed  her  childish  morbidity.  It  is  unfortu- 
nately sn^ested  to  her  that  the  grief  which  she  felt  on 
parting  with  her  family  to  take  the  veil  (she  is  only 
fifteen),  is  the  Devil's  work;  thus  leading  her  to  begin 
the  practice  of  dreadfol  aasteritiea,  which  plunge  her 
into  gloom  and  despair.  The  reader's  attention  has 
already  been  called  to  an  idioeyncnt^  of  the  Evil 
One  that  the  more  one  noticed  his  attacks,  the  more 
farioas  they  grew ;  and  that  in  the  few — ^p^nfolly  few 
—cases  in  which  they  were  ignored  alt<^tber,  they 
vanished  with  a  remarkable  rapidity.***  Mary  of  the 
Angels  noticed  them  even  at  their  tentative  stage ;  the 
assaults  grew  violent  and  well-nigh  pbysieal,  tak- 
ing chiefly  the  form  of  giving  her  hideona^  impure 
thoughts,  while  devils  annoyed  her  when  at  prayer 
by  their  cries  and  howls.  In  the  more  modem  case  of 
another  Carmelite,  Th£r^  of  the  Holy  Child,  the 
conf  essant  was  one  of  five  sisters  who  all  became  nuns. 
Her  innocence  was  so  great  that  on  taking  the  veil  at 
eighteen,  her  director  told  her  she  had  never  mortally 
sinned.  Yet  a  terrible  reaction  of  gloom  at  onoe  be- 
set her.  Her  death,  at  twenty-five,  of  consumption, 
put  a  period  to  what  was  a  near^  perfect  ^rpe  of  the 
mystical  progress.  A  longer  development  in  A.  C. 
Emmerich  carries  us  thnragb  all  the  childish  visions 
(at  six  she  beheld  the  Creation  and  the  fall  of  man) 
into  the  later  periods  of  horror,  when  she  coold  not  eat, 
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and  dnrii^  which  she  developed  the  fltismata.  Her 
Tuioiis  and  ecstasies  were  frequent,  mach  reeemblit^ 
those  of  Maria  d'Agr^da.  In  her  last  illnesa  we  have 
read  how  her  eompUeenc]''  passed  the  bonnds,  so  that 
even  her  director  had  his  doubts.  The  famous  abbess 
whom  she  resembled  gives  f  nil  aeconnt  of  her  own  mys- 
tical progress,  describing  how  phantoms  beset  her  in  the 
shape  of  wild  beasts ;  how  abe  snfFered  during  prayer, 
and  how  hwror  drove  her  nearly  into  open  blasphemy. 
"A  light  soft  and  dear"  she  declared  accompanied 
her  vi^ons,  wherein  she  beheld  the  life  of  the  Yii^in 
Mary.  She  especially  observee  that  writing  calmed 
her.  The  nnn  Osanna  Andreasi  (who,  by  the  way, 
was  thought  by  her  parents  to  be  epileptic)  tells  us 
that  at  six  years  old  the  Child  Jesos  appeared  to  her, 
and,  describing  to  her  his  love  for  children,  avowed 
that  he  woold  teach  her  how  to  become  a  saint.  Later, 
an  angel  led  her  to  behold  the  universe  under  the  law 
of  God.  A  modem  case,  Mary  of  the  Divine  Heart, 
began  by  holding  intimate  talks  with  Christ,  "all 
interior";  but  these  were  soon  followed  by  the  cus- 
tomary dreadful  glooms  and  violent  periods  of  de- 
voir, niustrations  drawn  from  English  dissentera 
further  elucidate  the  progressive  nature  of  the  mysti- 
cal process.  Joanna  Soathcott,  who  began  with  start- 
ling dreams  and  visions,  rapidly  came  to  closer  gnpa 
with  Satan ;  and  in  one  conflict,  lasting  for  ton  days, 
she  was  beaten  black  and  bine.  The  same  progres- 
sion is  found  in  the  Mormon  examples.  Joseph  Smith, 
at  the  first,  claimed  only  to  be  a  mouthpiece,  a  mere 
receiver  of  revelations;  bat  he  is  soon  a  seer,  and  8 
orjnstal-gazer,  an  occultist,  faith-healer,  and  a  easter-out 
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of  devils.  Thoee  fights  with  tlie  Devil  told  by  MomKm 
elders,  read  much  like  Joanna  Soathcott's,  Ooibert  de 
Nogent's  mother's,  or  the  abbot  OtbliA's.  In  Joan- 
na 's  case  ill-health  end  hysteria  seem  a  definite  cause ; 
while  the  example  of  "misinterpreted  observation," 
i.  e.,  dropsy  instead  of  divine  pregnancy  which  ended 
both  her  Divine  claims  and  her  life,  woold  be  gro- 
tesque were  it  not  so  pathetic. 

Alice  Hayes,  Quaker,  resembles  Mme.  Onyon  in  her 
interior  progress  and  her  outward  persecutions;  and 
Joseph  Hoag,  also  a  Friend,  experienced  as  many 
visions,  reactions,  and  prt^ressive  mystical  phenomena 
as  ever  did  Suso  or  Teresa.  Other  marked  instances 
of  Quaker  mysticism  may  be  found  in  the  cases  of 
Margaret  Lucas  and  of  Samuel  Neale.  The  custom 
of  the  Friends,  to  turn  immediately  upon  conversion 
to  a  career  of  active  ministry  and  service,  makes  the 
mystical  examples  rarer  than  amoi^  the  mediseval  her- 
mits or  the  monastie  cases.  Tet  no  one  can  read 
their  testimonies  without  being  convinced  that  the 
progressive  condition  is  identical,  though  it  is  one 
which  needs  the  seclusion,  the  asceticism,  and  the 
r^imen  of  the  cloister,  to  develop  fully  and  charac- 
teristically. 

To  pass  final  judgment  upon  the  facts,  may  be 
wisely  left  to  the  open-minded  student  of  human 
nature.  The  review  of  these  testimonies  should  give 
him  at  least  a  foundation  for  his  decision.  He  may 
not  be  able  to  formulate  any  explanation  of  the  state 
of  mystical  progression,  whose  votaries  have  for  so 
many  centuries  played  their  parts  before  the  audi- 
ence of  the  world.    Mysticism  may  speak  to  him  of 
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Tarioas  infloeDces;  being  a  tenn  so  wide  that  he  may 
Dot  desire  to  restrict  it  to  the  narrow  field  of  per- 
sonal experience.  It  may  mean  to  him  more  what  it 
meant  to  Ai^ostin  or  to  Amiel — ^the  delicate  response 
of  hnman  emotion  to  the  appeal  of  the  vastneaa  and 
myBtery  of  the  muTerse.  "I  will  pass  then  beyond 
this  power  of  my  nature  also,  rising  by  degrees  unto 
Him  who  made  me.  .  .  .  See,  I  am  monntii^  up 
through  my  mind  towards  thee  who  abidest  above 
me  ...""*  ia  the  cry  of  the  genius-mystic. 

To-day,  one  is  apt  to  forget  tiiat  it  is  genins  which 
feels  this  exultation.  The  judgment  of  the  reader  here 
is  ashed  simply  on  the  one  limited  and  mnch-misnn- 
derstood  field  of  personal  experience,  and  upon  the 
theorists  thereof.  It  is  for  him  to  say,  when  he  looks 
at  A.  C.  Emmerich,  M.  de  Marsay,  Antoinette  Bourig- 
non,  whether  "the  numo-ideiam  of  the  mystic  is  ra- 
tional. ' '  Such  examples  as  Pire  Snrin,  Joanna  South- 
cott,  Joseph  Smith,  Maria  d'Agr^a,  Osanna  Andreasi, 
M.  M.  Alaeoque,  Mire  Jeanne  des  Angea,  Tb6r^  of 
the  Holy  Child,  may  assist  him  to  decide  whether  it  is 
tme  that  "the  mystics  are  almost  always  persons  of 
robost  intelligence  and  marked  practical  and  intellee- 
toal  ability."  Sarvey  of  the  records  as  they  stand 
may  lead  him  to  question  farther  whether  the  mys- 
tical way  is,  truly,  the  way  of  higher  life,  and  if  that 
state  be  in  truth  a  state  of  ideally  normal  develop- 
ment. To  readjust  his  attitude,  he  has  only  to  con- 
sider such  undeniable  facts  as  the  lack  of  creation 
from  these  so-called  creators;  the  pancity  of  truth 
obtained  for  the  world  by  those  who  claim  that  they 
reach  it  at  its  Divine  source;  and  the  dissociation  { 
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of  ethical  standards  from  religions  staDdarda  which 
is  the  fimdameiital  charaeteristio  of  mystacism. 
FoiHier,  it  is  made  plain  that  the  world's  reverence 
for  these  mystics  has  been  due  primarily  to  oentaries 
of  misioterpreted  observation  of  the  phenomena  of 
mysticism.  Once  understood,  how  changed  perforce 
would  be  the  concloaions  of  the  very  sab ject  himnplf ! 
Would  Bobert  Blair,*"  saintly  man,  have  considered 
himself  divinely  converted  if  be  had  realized  the 
strength  of  that  wine  in  tbe  milk-posset  t  Reason  has 
caused  from  time  to  time  stroi^c  reactions  in  favor  of 
such  understanding;  but  tbe  natural  inclination  to 
consider  a  thing  important  in  proportion  as  it  appears 
obscure,  has  prevented  such  reaction  from  being  car- 
ried sufficiently  far.  At  the  moment,  tbe  "will  to  be- 
lieve" that  this  Btat«,  since  it  exists,  is  one  of  value  and 
meaning,  is  very  strong.  A  mystical  wind  is  jost  now 
sweeping  over  the  fields  of  tiionght  Many  follow  the 
example  of  the  director  of  Mary  of  the  Angels  and 
cure  hy  command.  It  were  well,  in  view  of  prevalent 
ideas,  that  we  examine  and  reexamine — not  tiie  gener- 
alizations, bnt  the  facta,  the  specific,  particular,  and 
concrete  factg,  on  which  all  valid  theoiy  must  neces- 
sarily be  based.  The  verdict,  then,  when  soberly  and 
thoughtfully  rendered,  will  have  the  weight  of  an  in- 
duction. 

It  is  time  to  speak  a  word  of  warning  in  the  ears  of 
those  to  whom  criticism  and  history  afford  nnfamiliar 
methods  l^  which  to  achieve  results.  This  book  is 
not  one  of  philosophical  speculation,  nor  of  metaphym- 
cal  ttieory.    Neitlker  is  it  a  psychological  study  of  re- 
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ligions  experience,  bo  much  as  an  examination  of  the 
material  available  for  aaeb  a  study.  Bather  it  is  an 
Attempt,  through  daaaification  and  analysis,  to  de- 
termine what  the  data  in  the  case  of  iudividnal  reli- 
gions experience  really  are,  and  what,  if  any,  condn- 
siona  may  be  logically  drawn  from  them.  For,  if  no 
lineal  conclnsions  may  be  so  drawn,  it  is  at  least  a 
gain  in  honesty  to  face  and  acknowledge  the  fact. 
This  acknowledgment  in  itself  will  have  a  quality  of 
novehy,  since  it  has  been  almost  a  tradition  to  take 
eonclusions  on  this  subject  for  granted.  Very  modem, 
indeed,  is  the  stndent  who  pauses  to  ask  if  a  valid 
induction  can  be  made  on  tiie  subject  of  religion. 
More  recent  still  is  he  who  eudesTors  to  bring  the 
chaotic  and  heterogaieona  material  famished  by 
antiquity,  by  history,  and  by  literature  within  the 
reach  of  scientific  method.  lU^Uy  or  wrongly,  men 
have  pointed  to  these  instances,  and  made  use  of  them 
in  order  to  reach  certain  conclnsions,  ever  since  Job 's 
friends  gathered  to  condole  with  him  on  his  many 
misfortunes.  The  experiences  themsetves  have  re- 
mained little  altered  by  the  centuries ;  but  our  inter- 
pretation of  them  changes  almost  with  each  generation. 
Maudsley  ^"^  has  made  note  of  the  indi^utahle  fact ' 
that  truth  obtained  through  ecstasy  always  resulted  in  . 
confirming  the  views  of  the  subject.  If  a  Christian,  / 
his  "reason-transcending  truths"  were  always  Chris-  | 
tian  in  their  significance ;  but  if  a  Brahman,  they  were  ' 
Brahman.  Thus,  an  Unitarian's  visicms  differed  from  ' 
those  o|  a  Trinitarian,  Teresa's  from  Swedenborg's,  ; 
and  so  forth.  The  process  must  be  limited  and  gov- 
erned iy  the  predisposition  of  the  subject's  mind, 
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trbicb  does  not  affect  the  simple  easential  n&tnre  and 
identity  of  these  experiences.  It  is  fair  to  oae  the 
Book  of  Job  as  a  case  in  point,  even  tbou^  we  know 
it  to  be  complex  in  form,  and  often  theological  in 
intention.  What  happened  to  Eliphaz  the  Temanite, 
seven  hundred  years  before  Christ,  aeems  perfectly 
familiar  to  ns  to-d^y,  yet  we  do  not  draw  the  same 
conciosions  which  he  drew  from  that  occurrence. 

"In  thoughta  from  Uie  vlBloti  of  tbe  nlgtit,  when  deep  Bleep 

falleth  on  men. 
Fear  cajne  upon  me,  and  trembling,  which  made  all  my 

bones  to  shake. 
Then  a  spirit  passed  before  my  face;  and  tba  hair  of  my 

flesb  etood  np; 
It  stood  etlU,  but  I  could  not  discern  the  form  thereof; 
An  linB«;e  was  before  mine  eyes,  there  was  alienee,  and  I 

heard  a  voice,  saying, 
Shall  mortal  man  be  more  Just  than  Ood? 
Shall  a  man  be  more  pure  than  his  makerT"iM 

This  revelation  forma  the  starting-poiDt  of  a  doc- 
trine of  consolation,  placed  by  the  ^leaker  in  the 
month  of  tbe  vision  for  the  sake  of  its  greater  au- 
thority. It  is  nearly  twenty-five  hundred  years  since 
the  words  were  written  which  are  put  into  the  mouth 
of  this  character,  yet  their  accent  of  vivid  {tersonal 
experience  is  the  accent  of  yesterday.  Keen  and 
foil  of  terror  was  that  moment  to  the  writer,  were 
he  really  Eliphaz  or  anotiier.  Bnt  the  instant  he 
tnms  from  describing  tbe  vision,  and  his  feelings  when 
it  befell,  t«  repeating  the  words  he  thinks  it  said,  and 
the  doctrinal  conclusion  he  believes  it  reached, — ^that 
instant  oar  conviction  ceases.    We  perceive  an  intel- 
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lectual  idea  scperimposed  on  an  emotional  experience ; 
and  we  recognize  therein  a  common  fallacy  of  human 
reasoning.  For,  to  rely  on  that  fondamental  law,  the 
identity  of  onr  common  nature,  and  on  all  the  valid 
records  of  p^chological  experience,  does  not  mean 
that  we  are  to  accept  the  ccmclosions  of  the  sabjecta  as 
we  accept  their  data.  It  means,  in  fact,  jnst  the  con- 
trary; for  their  conclusions  tend  to  be  wrong,  if  for 
BO  other  reason  than  because  the  experience  is  their 
own.  We  find  them,  for  instance,  attributing  to  the 
reTelation  t^eir  own  ideas  of  inteUectnal  quality  subtly 
elaborated.  The  mind  of  Eliphaz  conceived  a  certain 
doctrine,  the  imagination  of  Eliphaz  beheld  a  vifdon — 
and  the  two  are  by  him  linked  tt^ther  without  hesita- 
tion. A  similar  elaboration  is  to  be  observed  in  the 
case  of  Paul ;  ">*  who  asked,  in  his  first  narrative, 
"What  shall  I  do,  Lordt  And  the  Lord  said  unto 
me,  Arise,  and  go  into  Damascus ;  and  there  it  shall  be 
told  thee  of  all  thin^  which  are  appointed  for  thee  to 
do."  This  is  a  simple  and  direct  command;  but  in 
the  second  narrative  observe  how  it  becomes  elabo- 
rated and  detailed. 

"But  rise,  and  stand  upon  thy  feet:  for  I  have 
appeared  unto  thee  for  this  purpose,  to  make  thee  a 
minister  and  a  witness  both  of  these  things  which 
thou  hast  seen,  and  of  those  things  in  the  which  I  will 
appear  unto  thee ; 

"Delivering  thee  from  tile  people,  and  from  the 
Qentiles,  unto  whom  now  I  send  thee, 

"To  open  their  eyes,  and  to  turn  them  from  dark- 
ness to  light,  and  from  the  power  of  Satan  unto  Qod, 
that  they  may  receive  fot^veness  of  sins,  and  iuherit- 
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ance  among  them  wMoh  are  sanctified  by  faith  that 
is  in  me.""" 

In  this  speech  the  Lord  not  only  aeema  to  tell  Paul 
why  he  appeared  to  him  and  that  he  will  reappear, 
bat  also  describes  what  Paul  moat  do,  and  what  the 
Qentiles  are  going  to  do,  along  the  line  of  certain  doc- 
trines notably  Panline.  Far  easier  were  it  to  accept 
Kenan's  explanation  of  the  ophthalmia  and  the  thun- 
derstorm, than  to  accept  Paul's  inference  as  to  the 
foil,  doctrinal  meaning  of  his  vision.  We  feel  that 
be  simply  places  his  own  doctrines  in  the  vision 'a 
mouth,  just  as  did  Eliphaz,  and  drew  similar  quite 
unwarranted  conclusions  from  the  experience.  A 
cruder  case  of  this  teudeni^  is  shown  by  Joseph  Smith, 
whose  visionary  revelations,  first  wh(^  general  and 
spiritual,  become  progressively  detailed  according  to 
Ua  particular  needs.^" 

Misinterpreted  observaticm  is  frequently  responsible 
tar  erroneous  inferences  of  this  kind.  It  siirprisea  UB 
to-day  to  read  Jonathan  Edwards's  naif  remark,  that, 
during  the  Great  Awakenii^,  "God  has  in  many  re- 
spects gone  much  beyond  his  usual  and  ordinary 
way."  "*  Edwards  gives  also  an  instance  of  Satan's 
raging,  and  God's  vritbdrawal,  in  the  suicide  of  a 
worthy  person,  "who,"  he  then  adds,  "was  of  a  fam- 
ily that  are  exceedingly  prone  to  the  disease  of  mel- 
ancholy, and  his  mother  was  killed  with  it"  ^'*  The 
pages  of  this  book  have  already  been  crowded  with 
BJnular  minor  mitunterpretations.  Blair's  ecstasy  fol- 
lowing the  milk-posset,"*  and  John  Conran's  conver- 
sion after  the  "sweet  liqnor  called  shrub"  ^*'  are  (aa- 
cere  examples.    Colonel  Gardiner's  vision,  following 
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the  fall  from  his  horse,  is  evideotly  another.  Yarions 
saintly  and  cloistered  women  draw  what  seems  to  our 
minds  unwarranted  conclmdoiis  on  the  sabject  of  their 
relations  toward  Qod;  and  the  reader's  own  experi- 
ence will  famish  him  with  other  instancee.  It  most 
not  be  forgotten  that  Lather  thought  his  "bright  vi- 
gion"  to  be  the  Devil's  work. 

To  BDspeot  the  conclusion,  while  respecting  the  in- 
formation of  the  subject,  becomes  a  necessary  canon 
for  this  stady,  Man  is  never  more  egotistical  than 
when  under  the  stress  of  a  religions  npheaval.  The 
disorganized  Ego  tends  to  force  itself  perpetaally 
npon  the  attention,  just  as  a  disorganized  digestion 
wonld.  A  man  cannot  forget  himself ;  and  in  propor- 
tion as  he  beetMnea  important  to  himself,  he  becomes 
important  (in  his  own  mind)  to  the  powers  of  Qood 
and  Evil,  to  Satan  and  to  God.  Each  narrative  most 
be  sifted  of  this  element  and  the  bare  occurrences  snb- 
ti^cted,  before  they  can  be  profitably  nsed  as  mat- 
ter of  comparison.  In  the  proper  interpretation  of 
these  e:q>eriences  lies  all  their  validity  for  ns.  Then, 
if  we  are  not  to  accept  the  subject's  inference  as  to 
bis  own  magnitude  in  the  sight  of  Ood,  if  the  facts 
seem  not  to  warrant  ns  in  accepting  the  verdict  of 
the  critic  who  would  class  him  with  genius, — what 
conelnsion  are  we  to  reach  I  Must  we  be  forced  to 
take  the  attitude  of  the  medical-materialist — and 
finally  dispose  of  the  whole  matter  by  shifting  it  to 
the  realm  of  pathology  t  Must  we  hereafter  think  of 
Paul  as  an  epileptoid,  and  of  Teresa  as  an  hysterical} 
Must  we  set  them  in  the  same  class  aa  Joseph  Smith 
and  Joanna  Sontiicottl 
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It  were  aaeless  to  deny  that  the  French  school  has 
much  weight  on  its  side — and  to  many  the  solution 
of  disease  appears  the  simplest  solation."*  The  ar- 
gnments  from  hysteria,  the  arguments  from  insanity, 
tend  to  develop  striking  analogies  in  certain  directions, 
and  some  of  our  cases  would  seem  to  come  very  close 
to  them.  But  here  again  it  mast  not  be  forgotten, 
that  things  which  are  equal  to  the  same  thing  are  equal 
to  each  other.  Were  our  eases  all  PSre  Snrins  or 
Jeannes  des  Anges,  or  Sainte-Chantals,  or  John 
Crooks,  or  SI.  M.  Alacoqoes  or  Joseph  Smiths,  we 
could  hardly  escape  the  reasoning  of  the  medical- 
materialist.  The  point  is  that  th^y  are  not  The  same 
differences  and  difDculties  of  degree  obtain  here., 
trust  so  long  as  one  can  point  to  Augustin,  to  Paul,  to 
Teresa,  to  Wesley,  to  Loyola,  one  cannot  in  justice 
nor  in  common  sense  set  down  the  forces  which  under- 
lay their  religious  experience  to  the  manifestation  of 
disease.  On  the  contrary,  just  so  long  as  one  con  / 
point  to  the  many  contemplatives  of  the  type  of  Marial 
d'AgrMa,  or  Joanna  Southcott,  one  cannot  in  jus- 
tice nor  in  common  sense  set  down  the  forces  which 
underlay  their  religions  experience  to  the  manifes- 
tation of  genius,  or  to  an  "ideally  normal"  develop- 
ment. The  one  link  which  binds  these  dissimilar 
personalities  is  the  presence  of  this  religions  mani- 
festation. That  they  hold  this  experience  in  common 
over  the  centuries,  should,  of  course,  be  a  vitally  sug- 
gestive fact  for  the  theorist,  yet  it  must  not  cause  him 
to  rush  into  too-hasty  generalization. 

The  tendency  of  the  modem  student  to  use  only  the 
more  striking  instances  and  individualities  in  support 
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of  hJB  fecial  tenets,  has  been  lately  responsiblfl  for 
hiB  attitnde.  Such  an  one  founds  a  whole  theory  of 
mystieism,  for  instance,  in  two  volumes,  upon  the 
single  case  of  Catherine  of  Q^nos;"^  and  it  is,  to 
our  thinking,  exactly  as  if  he  wrote  of  the  elephant, 
and  confined  bis  observations  to  the  King  of  Bormah'a 
celebrat«d  cream-colored  Eq>ecimen ;  or  as  if  he  based 
hifi  study  of  twins  ezclosively  upon  the  pair  known  as 
the  Siamese.  It  is  in  the  stac^^  of  the  mean,  rather 
than  in  that  of  the  extmaeB,  that  the  truth  will  be 
found  to  lie ;  and  this  is  even  more  exactly  the  case  in 
regard  to  an  investigation  which  deals  with  human 


Tet  the  reader  is  standing  ready  to  remind  ns  that 
what  is  not  health  must  be  disease,  and  vice  versa. 
PerhapB;  so  long  as  we  insist  on  applying  terms  of 
this  character  to  the  subject  rather  than  those  more 
flexible.  There  are  conditions  in  our  lives  which  can- 
not be  accurately  described  either  as  health  or  as 
disease.  Pregnancy,  for  instance,  properly  to  he  de- 
fined  tmly  by  the  term  procett,  may  become  normal 
or  luthological  according  to  the  heredi^  and  consti- 
tution of  the  subject,  her  nutrition,  and  the  accidents 
which  may  affect  its  course.  It  is  suggestive  to  lu 
here,  simply  because  of  the  conjunction  of  this  process 
with  a  result. 

Thus  are  we  again  confronted  with  that  question 
of  resolt,  which  we  persist  in  thinking  is  the  very  heart 
of  the  matter.  All  the  pathological  theories  of  genius 
eoUapee  utterly  when  they  reach  this  same  point — 
the  result.  All  the  "ideally  normal"  theories  of 
mysticism  collapse  utterly  when  they  reach  this  point 
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—the  retuU.  The  diacossioii  of  Shelley 'a  degenettxy, 
and  the  pcMsible  epilepi^  of  Caaar  and  Eiehelieo,  come 
to  nothing,  vhen  one  facei  the  irrefr^able  result  of 
their  creative  intellectual  power.  That  exultant  cry 
of  the  m^tjo  that  he — be  only — ^has  grasped  the  divine 
troth — faUs  whoUy  when  one  asks  him  for  a  result, 
which  ia  bat  Nothingness.  The  medioal-materialist 
has  not  been  able  to  produce  from  his  aanatoriom  or 
maiton  de  lanU,  any  wcork  of  creative  genius ;  nor  can 
the  mystieal  tbeoriat  show  to  our  satisfaction  that 
the  saint  has  made  any  plains  to  ns  a  single  one  of 
life's  great  mysteries.  "No  psychological  meaning," 
asserts  Dr.  Hirsch,  "can  be  attached  to  the  word 
genius.  .  .  .  All  men  of  genius  possess  common 
traits,  but  they  are  not  traits  oh^iracterixtic  of  gen- 
ius." *"  "When  this  is  remembered,  and  also  that"in 
psychology,  every  man  is  species  «ut  generis,"  a  great 
point  will  have  been  gained  for  oar  better  interpretSr 
tion  of  the  phenomraia  under  consideration. 

It  is  evident  that,  by  reason  of  their  fixed  char- 
acter, the  terms  "health"  and  "disease"  shoold  be 
finally  eliminated  from  this  discusBion.  Too  long 
has  the  reader  been  held  within  the  limitations  they 
impose  upon  his  miad.  Bather  would  one  substitute 
the  idea  of  process,  and  define  the  emotional  religions 
experience  as  a  process  which  develops  in  many  of  us 
and  to  which  all  of  us  are  more  or  less  innately  sub- 
ject This  development  has  been  seen  to  be  varioos, 
changing  with  the  character  of  the  person  and  wiUi 
the  influencee  surnmnding  him.  At  the  b^inning,  it 
is  governed  by  certain  fixed  conditions,  which  have 
been  found  to  vary  practically  not  at  all  in  different 
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countries  and  races,  nor  daring  the  pvogeeea  of  the 
ages.  By  means  of  these  fixed  conditions  alone  has  it 
been  possible  to  study  the  process,  as  one  may  study 
anything  that  is  stable  and  defined.  They  are  classi- 
fied for  the  purpose  of  this  work  tinder  one  bead, 
whereas  the  manifestations  of  the  process,  when  in  be- 
ing, fall  properly  onder  another  dasmfication.  The 
object  of  sneh  classification  is  merely  to  separate  the 
indncing  conditions  sarrounding  the  process,  from  the 
process  itself, — a  differentiation  frhicb  is  almost  never 
made  by  the  subject,  nor  by  those  immediately  in  touch 
with  him.  Their  tendency  to  ignore  the  faVoring, 
antecedent  conditions  of  his  experience,  has  been  per- 
petnated  in  the  work  even  of  serious  scientific  ana^ 
lysts,  who  fail  for  this  reason  to  see  the  saint  and 
his  situation  as  they  really  are.  Thus,  the  Church 's 
interpretation  of  Angnstin's  religious  experience  has 
been  fluctuating  and  falladous  for  centuries;  thus, 
Mme.  Gnyon  has  never  been  properly  understood; 
thus,  Guibert's  heredity — so  striking  an  influence  I — 
is  ignored ;  and  the  suggestive  development  of  natures 
like  Loyola  and  Teresa  is  passed  over,  or  treated  as 
if  it  were  wholly  homogeneous. 

When  we  have  determined  that  this  form  of  experi- 
ence is  in  the  nature  of  a  process,  we  would  seem 
merely  to  have  shifted  the  d^cnlty,  and  not  to  have 
done  it  away;  to  have  changed  the  terms,  yet  not  have 
explained  their  meaning.  The  ordinary  person  m^ 
not  be  obliged  to  have  what  actually  occurs  pointed 
out  to  him — but  he  will  yet  ask  why  and  wherefore. 
Why  does  the  nature  of  this  or  that  person  change  so 
entirely  that  tar  the  time  being  it  is  onreci^nizahlef 
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Wlierefore  Oteae  exaggerated  terrors,  this  imbalanoed 
sensitiTeiiess,  Qua  exaltation,  tluB  aplifted  paadonT 
Something  has  set  up  a  disooitiiig  force  within  what 
we  have  chosen  in  tbeae  pages  to  call  the  nehols  of 
Personality,  and  Something,  after  a  tronhloos  lapee 
of  time,  canses  it  healthily  to  integrate  once  more. 
Sooh,  in  brief,  is  the  process  with  which  most  of  na 
are  familiar  onder  the  title  of  emotional  religions  ex- 
perience. To  what  ia  this  process  dael  What  canses 
itf  The  world  has  had  hat  one  coherent  answer  to 
these  qaestions:  "It  is  doe  to  the  spontaneoos  np- 
springing  of  our  rel^ons  instinct." 

We  have  said  that  this  is  not  a  work  of  specnlation 
— yet  speculation  of  a  sort  Uiere  mijst  be  in  eveiy  work 
which  attempts  to  relate  the  facts  it  has  analyzed  to 
Quirersal  nnderlying  conditions.  The  particolar  con- 
crete example  most  be  governed  by  broad  and  gen- 
eral conditions  of  evolution,  Specnlation,  therefore, 
in  the  classic  sense,  fonns  a  necessary  part  of  every 
historical  and  scientific  theory.  Fortunately,  in  this 
ease,  the  pathway  appears  to  emerge  on  one  of  the 
highways  of  the  intellect,  whereon  it  has  trodden  with- 
out ceasing,  almost  from  the  first  moment  that  it 
walked  alone.  Religi(m,  however  studied,  has  been  a 
subject  contemplated  from  the  dawn  of  intellectual 
life.  And  from  the  very  dawn,  this  same  answer 
abont  religious  instinct,  under  its  varying  forms,  has 
been  made  without  ceasing  to  the  dissatisfled  investi- 
gator. 

Moreover,  it  has  been  made  from  very  different 
points  of  view,  it  has  tended  to  he  the  cranmon  and 
omversal   assumption  underlying   every  species   of 
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argument.  That  a  religioas  instinct  exists,  that  ita 
presence  in  the  nature  of  the  savage  accounts  for 
his  primitive  fears,  and  for  hia  primitiTe  worship, — 
this  has  been  the  theory  alike  of  the  divine  and  the  lay- 
man, of  the  metapbysieian  and  of  the  scientist.  Until 
the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  centory,  this  assumption 
was  the  meeting-ground  of  minds  totally  i^iBgimilftf — 
here  the  Deist  joined  with  the  Catholic,  here  a  Sous- 
Beaa  could  meet  in  agreement  both  with  a  Bossuet 
and  a  Voltaire.  However  variously  these  oppoang 
views  may  have  accounted  for  the  presence  of  this 
religions  instinct  or  sentiment,  they  all  onite  in  t-fl^''"g 
its  ezifitence  for  granted.  Advancing  science,  cleaiii^ 
^way  in  its  progresa  the  veils  which  hung  over  oar 
conceptions  of  fundamental  states,  seemed  to  bring  us 
nearer  to  an  understanding  of  them.  Ethnology 
and  anthropology,  in  recent  investigations,  appeared 
to  confirm  this  assumption.  EQstoiians  of  religion, 
taking  up  the  work  at  the  point  where  the  anthro- 
pologist lets  it  drop,  also  appear  t»  add  confirmation, 
even  from  antagonistii]  camps.  Psychology,  recently 
stepping  forward  with  its  first  pretennons  to  be  an 
exact  science,  does  not  appear  to  differ  in  most  of 
its  coneluaions  from  the  condnmcois  of  the  anthro- 
p(d(%ist  or  of  the  historian. 

The  means  used  by  the  anthropologist  are  exact 
and  complete ;  their  foundation  is  the  firm  and  rigid 
basis  of  physical  law.  The  means  used  by  the  historian 
have  limits  more  flexible — ^yet,  if  he  disr^ards,  as  he 
seems  to-day  bound  to  do,  tiie  r^ona  of  myth  and 
legend,  his  foundations  are  equally  solid  and  in- 
controvertible.   To  the  anthropologist,  the  presence 
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of  a  Bo-called  religioas  instinct  is  a  sufficient  answer 
to  a  certain  qaestion,  and  a  sofficient  explanation  of 
a  certain  stage  in  tlie  inteUectnal  evolation  of  Man. 
WithoQt  it,  bis  chain  lacks  its  strongest  links  of  connec- 
tion. The  historian,  in  his  torn,  beholds  people 
moving  in  massea  over  the  face  of  Hie  globe,  oonstrnci- 
ing,  destroying,  building,  warring,  at  the  toach  of 
huge  forces,  among  which  rdigions  sentiment  is  ever 
one  of  the  most  vital. 

Bat  modem  psychology  has  had  to  rety  for  its  in- 
vestigations upon  the  qaestionnaire ;  and  it  may  be 
permitted  ua  to  doubt  if  this  means  can  ever  be  sac- 
cessfnlly  osed  to  obtain  the  more  stable  materials  of 
ecienee.  Beasons  have  already  been  cited  in  these 
pages  for  considering  tJie  qnestionnaire  as  a  method 
fandameutally  unsound;  and  thus  for  onr  diaagree- 
meoit,  m  toto,  with  any  results  obtained  1^  its  vae. 
William  James,  evidently  feeling  this,  tried  to  widen 
the  field  of  evidence ;  bnt  the  physical  difficulties  in  his 
way — and  they  are  nndeniable — ^threw  him  back  apon 
it  at  the  last,  with  tiie  resnlt  of  minimizing  the  effect 
of  his  otherwise  striking  volame.  In  hia  hand  and  in 
that  of  his  followers,  the  qnestionnaire  appeared  to 
fall  into  confirmation  with  theories  assoming  a  priori 
the  existence  of  a  primal  religious  instinct  Does 
the  spontaneoos  religious  confession — a  docnment  ow- 
ing its  very  existence  to  the  influences  malring  for 
sincerity — does  it  amSim  the  results  of  the  qnestion- 
naire? 

This  task  must  be  ours,  and  the  student  will  sorely 
not  be  impatient  with  snch  discussions  as  are  necea- 
aary  fully  to  aecompUah  that  object 
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of  Job. 
n.  Growth  of  leligioos  sentiment, 
m.  Qeneral   comparisonfi  between   eavage   and   modeni 

myBtical  phenom^ia. 
rV.  Fasting;  intozioation;  wandeiingoftheaoul;  ecstasy; 

memory  and  vision ;  heaven  and  heU. 
v.  Sanctity;    Bpirit-world j    faery   and   angd   visiooB; 

exordBm. 
VL  Vows  and  covenants. 

VTL  The  sainta;  the  voiee;  size  of  the  soul;  the  dsmon. 
VOL  Uagic;  stigmata;  mystical  fli^t;  fetieh  and  felitih- 
worsfaip. 
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The  fandameDtal  difference  between  the  spontaiie- 
008  confession  and  the  confession  drawn  from  the 
answers  to  a  questionnaire,  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
former  is  a  literary  prodnotioa  amenable  to  the  infla- 
ences  controlling  litenuy  movements,  and  so  indicat- 
ing the  general  conditions  existing  at  the  time  of  its 
composition,  as  well  as  the  particolar  conditions  ob- 
taining in  the  mind  of  its  author.  Being  the  result  of 
a  direct  impulse  to  express  the  more  important  of 
one's  ideas  and  feelings,  these  ideas  and  feelings  tend 
to  maintain  a  nataral  relation  the  one  to  the  other ; 
while  the  "aatobic^raphical  intention"  operates  to 
preserve  sincerity  and  to  keep  a  proper  proiwrtion 
between  the  various  parts  of  the  narrative.  Thos 
the  very  spontaneity  of  the  record  lends  it  value. 

If  the  document  be  literary,  it  is  manifest  that 
the  broader  tendencies  of  literature  most  not  be  over- 
looked. The  opening  cliapters  of  this  book  endeavored 
to  trace  these  underlying  tendencies  as  they  affected 
the  minds  from  which  such  records  took  their  rise. 
The  rite  of  public  confession  has  been  examined  in  this 
connection,  while  the  formal  discipline  effected  by  the 
body  of  Christian  apolc^tics  was  not  without  impor- 
tance. To  the  generally  subjective  and  introspective 
trend  of  tiie  world's  slowly  maturing  thought,  full  con- 
8B7 
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flideratioa  was  accorded  before  the  contents  of  the 
docnments  in  question  and  the  evidence  they  contained, 
claimed  the  reader's  attention.  If  a  retom  apon  the 
broad  inflnenees  for  the  moment  appears  necessary,  it 
is  because  whatever  afleets  the  form  and  genesis  of  a 
document,  obvionaly  shapes  the  matter  thereof ;  and  no 
discussion  of  evidence  is  useful  vithoat  comprehennon 
of  its  origin.  To  onderstand  the  origin,  to  gaage 
the  validity,  of  this  evidence,  to  determine  its  bear- 
ing upon  the  problem  before  ns, — let  us  recall  at  what 
stage  in  the  history  of  tbougbt  the  confessant  made  bis 
entry  into  literature,  as  the  foremost  expiment  of  the 
subjective  movement,  and  of  what  is  now  termed  the 
personal  note. 

In  a  former  volume,  the  writer  *  touched  on  tiie  his- 
torical beginnings  of  individualism,  as  affectii^  the 
production  of  all  ^pes  of  autobiographical  writing. 
In  the  religions  confessioD  this  individualism  took  its 
first  and  simplest  form.  So  Hxm  as  what  we  call 
antborship  became  possible,  and  a  man  was  able  pub- 
licly to  claim  his  own  oomposttionB,  then  at  once  be 
demred  a  further  personal  expression  and  affirma- 
tion. Religious  feeling  went  hand-in-hand  with  liter- 
ary  feeling  to  seek  this  afSrmation.  Both  had  risen 
from  a  crowd-sentiment,  were  made  possiUe  by  the 
existence  of  a  crowd-sentiment.  "It  is  surely  suscep- 
tible of  proof,"  says  a  recent  writer,*  "that  inetitn- 
tional  religion  came  before  personal  piety,  and  that 
the  great  emotional  and  consolatory  utterances  which 
spring  from  individnal  experiences  oonid  not  be  made 
ontil  the  community,  in  cboral  and  ritual,  formed  its 
dialect  of  worship  and  supplication  and  praise. ' '    This 
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dialect,  then,  shaped  our  present  reUgions  concept 
tions;  and  one  may  mark  the  individnal  rising  first 
above  his  gronp  as  he  came  to  seek  some  definition  of 
the  ontcnown  forces  ahoat  him  in  the  univene. 

If  no  pretence  can  be  made  at  setting  a  date  for 
this  event,— one  of  the  vital  srises  in  the  history  of 
thonght, — ^yet  the  archives  of  literature  show  ns  where 
the  personal  note  was  first  soonded,  long  ere  the 
Christian  era.*  The  ancient  poetical  drama  of  Job  re- 
lates a  type  of  experience  familiar  to-day  and  startling 
in  its  vividness.  The  manner  of  Job's  complaint  and 
the  degree  of  introspection  with  which  it  was  accom- 
panied, show  an  individuality  already  marked,  an  Ego 
already  emphasized.  The  nngle  voice  is  here  uplifted 
above  the  chorus,  givii^  words  to  its  personal  sense 
of  protest  and  revolt. 

"Surely,  I  would  speak  to  the  Almighty  and  I 
desre  to  reason  with  Ood,"*  is  the  demand,  and  it 
denotes  a  mental  state  eras  beyond  the  communal 
stage.  In  the  words,  "Make  me  to  know  my  trans- 
gression and  my  sin,"  lies  full  appreciation  of  what 
the  Friends  c^  "bearing  testimony,"  linked  witli 
great  wonder  at  tiie  miracle  of  Self,  a  new  and  in- 
tolerable sensation. 

"If  I  justify  myself  mine  own  montii  shall  con- 
demn me ;  if  I  say  I  am  perfect,  it  shall  also  prove  me 
perverse.  Though  I  were  perfect,  yet  would  I  not 
know  my  soul:  I  would  despise  my  life," '  he  cries, 
in  a  sort  of  exasperation ;  while  his  humility  and  his 
submission  both  partake  of  this  same  bewilderment. 
"Therefore  have  I  uttered  that  I  understood  not, 
things  too  wonderful  for  me,  which  I  knew  not."* 
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Thia  expressed  vimder  at  life  and  at  self,  is  Hir 
wonder  of  a  titne  when  natural  laws  were  in  no  sense 
nnderstood,  when  man  waa  still  amazed  that  cold 
was  cold,  or  that  hot  was  hot,  or  that  be  should  feel 
and  act  as  be  felt  and  acted.'  The  first  religions 
phenomena  observed  by  bim  were  necesaarily  isolated, 
nor  would  he  be  apt  to  relate  them  to  say  other  set  of 
phffliomena.  Comt«  notes,  in  this  connection,  that  the 
mind  ' '  most  have  attained  to  a  refined  state  of  medi- 
tation before  it  could  be  astonished  at  its  own  acts — 
reflecting  upon  itself  a  speculative  activity  which 
must  be  at  first  incited  by  the  external  world."  * 

Job's  perplexity  comes  to  us  from  the  dondland 
at  the  beginning  of  things,  and  marks  an  advance  in 
intellectual  growth.  There  had  been  dim  centuries 
when  the  savage  progressed  no  farther  than  to  marvel, 
vaguely,  at  the  world  around  bim,  and  to  deify 
what  he  felt  to  be  beyond  his  grasp.  But  for  a 
strange  law  of  intellectual  cariosity,  which  ordains 
that  no  hnman  creature  shall  rest  content  with  mere 
wonder,  he  might  yet  have  remained  ignorant  and 
marvelling.  Man,  however,  when  once  he  starts  to 
investigate,  is  deterred  by  no  peril,  even  of  death. 
Like  the  child  in  Maeterlinck's  fairy-tale,  be  must 
needs  open  every  door  in  the  palace  of  night;  *  for 
this  curiosity  is  incessantly  fed  by  those  forces  of 
Faith  and  of  Will,  which  drive  him  to  the  task. 

Wholly  nutrained,  at  the  outset  he  saw  little;  be 
possessed  scanty  powers  of  observation  and  none  of 
self -observation;  unable  to  comprehend,  he  could 
neither  relate  nor  compare  what  he  actually  saw. 
These  faculties  developed  slowly,  and  certainly  did 
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not  keep  pace  viOi  memory.  Hence  the  lack  o£ 
method  in  early  self -atndy,  the  omission,  the  vagaenesa, 
the  misinterpretation.  Hence  the  stenle  self-obserra- 
tion  of  the  Neo-Platonists,  for  instance,  leading  only  to 
the  freah  wonder  of  myHtieimi. 

The  present  study  finds  an  especial  significanee  in 
the  Book  of  Job,  that  landmark  in  the  history  of  re- 
ligion. Here  the  indi^dnal  makes  his  first  appear- 
ance, lifts  his  voice  to  protest  the  weight  of  his  own 
experience.  Here  the  reader  may  see  wonder  become 
cariosity,  and  curiosity  become  investigation.  Here 
he  may  observe  reaction,  pressure  of  the  oatadde  world, 
timid  friends  with  their  accusation  (since  grown 
classic)  of  intellectual  arrogance;  and  finally  capita- 
lation,  with  honor,  to  the  Terror  of  the  Unknown.  It 
is  true  that  Job  is  an  isolated  instance,  just  as  Au- 
gustin  is  an  isolated  instance.  Tet  any  piece  of 
literature  becomes  necessarily  a  focus  of  tentative 
ideas.  The  self -study  in  Job  indicates  the  stage  that 
was  reached  at  the  time  of  its  composition,  even  if 
his  conclusion  does  not  differ  &om  the  submissive 
adoration  which  was  mormnred  all  around  him.  "I 
have  heard  of  thee  by  the  hearii^  of  the  ear,  but  now 
mine  eye  secth  thee,  wherefore  I  abhor  myself  and 
repent  in  dust  and  ashes."  *°  Nothing  novel  in  this 
condoraon,  for  the  tortnred  sonl  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury! "There  is  only  one  thing  for  me  now,"  writes 
Oscar  Wilde,  "absolute  humility."" 

Thus  the  final  conclusion  of  the  confesdon  is  the 
same  after  two  thousand  years;  onotionally,  at  least, 
it  has  not  changed  through  all  the  shifting  of  opinions 
and  circumstances.    But  (as  has  been  already  sug- 
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geated)  emotional  infiuenceB  are  by  no  means  the 
only  influences  at  work  npou  the  evolntion  of  the  re- 
ligioiu  idea.  lutelleetual  currents  may  flow  with,  or 
against,  the  ocotloual  currents,  affectii^f  the  move- 
ment of  the  whole  stream.  Self-understanding,  in 
itself,  must  have  tended  to  hei^ten  the  forees  pro- 
ductive of  the  mental  o(mdition  called,  by  us  Belief. 
Bagehot  points  out  that  "What  we  term  Belief  holds 
both  an  emoticmal  and  an  intellectual  element.  Assent 
and  Conviction.  .  .  .  The  power  of  an  idea  to  cause 
conviction  depends  much  on  its  clearness  and  intensity 
first  of  aU.  .  .  .  Truth  has  nothing  to  do  with  it,  since 
men  may  hold  it  on  opposite  sides  of  the  same  ques- 
tion. .  .  .  The  interestinguess  of  the  idea  connts,  bat 
it  loses  its  power  to  oonvict  in  proportion  as  it  may 
lose  any  of  its  clearness  or  its  intensity. ' ' " 

Bearing  these  words  in  mind,  the  evolution  of  be- 
lief-processes in  the  intelligence  of  primitive  and  semi- 
savage  man,  becomes  comprehensible.  To  him  most 
ideas  were  clear,  most  were  iut^nse,  all  must  have 
been  interesting.  His  beliefs  were  baaed  on  the  mmple 
operation  of  natural  cause  and  effect — that  rain  came 
from  the  clouds,  that  it  chilled  the  body  and  was  dried 
by  the  sunshine ;  that  to  go  without  food  permitted  a 
man  to  see  the  faces  and  hear  Uie  voices  of  his 
gods.  Ctmvictions  of  1^  nature,  derived  from  means 
purely  logical,  grew  intensely  strcmg,  and  in  time  this 
strong  feeling  lent  itaelf  to  convictions  whose  foimda^ 
tions  were  decidedly  less  It^eaL  Habits  of  convic- 
tion, induced  by  observation  of  natural  laws,  developed 
a  reoeptive  state  of  mind, — and  one  which  tended  to 
grow  receptive  without  discriminatioa  as  to  matters 
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lying  properly  outside  the  sphere  of  natural  law.  This 
intensity  of  Gfmviction  was  readily  applied  to  ideas,  to 
imaginatiTe  and  antltropomorpiiic  conceptioiu,  to  the 
cansea  which  men  were  obliged  to  invent  as  well  as  to 
those  of  which  they  knew.  In  snch  manner  there  was 
developed  the  same  habit  of  taMng  natural  logic  for 
granted,  and  acting  on  it,  as  may  be  seen  to-day  in 
many  intelligent  children,  whose  action  thereupon  will 
so  often  have  disastrous  results.  For  primitive  man 
there  existed  no  corrective  civilization,  to  tell  him  tbat 
he  must  not  believe  everything  he  thought  he  saw. 
Not  only  did  he  so  believe,  but  he  began  also  to  com- 
mnnieate  this  powerful  conviction  to  all  those  new 
im^es  which  the  &8ciaating  process  of  self 'Observa- 
tion caused  him  to  behold,  rising  like  delicate  and 
evanescent  bubbles  fnnn  the  depths  to  the  surface  of 
conscionsness.  Among  these,  no  donbt  the  larger 
number  dealt  with  the  supernatural,  and  took  anthro- 
pomorphic shapes.  The  further  operation  of  this  prim- 
itive l4^  was  responsible  in  great  measure  for  the 
fetich  uid  fetich-worship,  whereby  life  and  vital  in- 
fluence were  attributed  to  inanimate  objects  and  ^ym- 
bols.  Gradually,  the  ritual  of  ancient  religions  grew  | 
up  to  satisfy  primitive  man's  sense  of  what  was  fitUng 
and  reasonable  in  the  way  of  rite  and  sacrifice. 

Psychologically,  at  least,  we  can  understand  to-day 
exactly  how  the  religion  of  rites  and  sacrifices  was  the 
natural  outcome  of  primitive  lo^c,  the  natural  and 
fitting  expression  of  this  rudimentary  sense  for  cause 
and  effect  Introspeotioii,  or  self-observation,  bore 
iti  share  in  the  evolnti«i  of  ritnal,  because  every- 
thing cme  noticed  about  (Bieself  tended  at  flnt  to 
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make  one's  religions  ideas  more  definitely  anthropo- 
moTpIiic.  No  less  is  it  tme^  however,  that  continued 
■elf-obBervation  inevitably  leads  the  obserrer  away 
from  the  religion  of  aet  and  deed  alone, — ^it  tends 
rather  toward  philosophy  and  toward  mysticism.  The 
elementary  introspection,  which  at  first  may  have  en- 
coort^ed  the  formal  rite,  soon  began  to  alter  and  to 
develop  men's  standards  of  personal  conduct.  He 
who  looked  steadfastly  within,  soon  found  that  for  him 
it  was  not  enongh  to  offer  sacrifice,  to  keep  feast  and 
fast,  to  join  in  ritoal  and  choral  dance, — ^what  he  felt 
within  himself  was  not  a  whit  aasiiaged  by  these.  His 
discontent  is  poignantly  and  beantifolly  expressed  by 
Christ,  la  passages  hongrUy  seized  on  by  the  waiting 
world. 

"For  I  say  nnto  yon,  that  except  yonr  r^shteons- 
ness  shall  exceed  the  rightoousness  of  the  Scribes  and 
Pharisees,  ye  shall  in  no  case  enter  into  the  biogdom 
of  heaven.""  And  again,  "Woe  nnto  you,  Scribes 
and  Pharisees,  hypocrites  I  for  ye  pay  tithe  of  mint 
and  anise  and  cnnunin  and  have  omitted  the  weightier 
matters  of  the  law,  jndgment,  mercy  and  faith."  ** 

The  deepening  sense  that  there  were  "weightier 
matters"  heightened  the  emotional  need  of  matur- 
ing humani^;  while  the  ancient  dissociation  be- 
tween religion  and  conduct — a  dissociation,  as  we 
shall  see  later,  having  a  real  fonndation  in  hu- 
man psychology — ^made  the  ancient  cults  and  prac- 
tices comparatively  useless  to  aid  that  man  who  had 
began  to  "look  within"  and  to  be  ashamed  at  what 
he  saw.  The  world's  desire  was  now  for  something 
more  significant  than  the  mere  performance  of  the 
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proper  act  in  the  proper  way.  Jnst  before  the  Chris- 
tian era  this  need  was  cmcial,  for  men's  ideas  and 
ideals  had  oatgrown  the  standards  set  t^  the  early 
religions  of  cult  These  creeds  had  long  ceased  to 
satisfy  the  learned  or  the  cnltured,  for  tA  aach  minds 
philosophy  itself  will  often  fomiah  both  the  material 
and  the  motive-power  of  religion.  Therefore,  the  im- 
portant point  is,  not  that  Socrates,  or  Seneca,  or 
Marcns  Anrelins,  had  ontgrown  their  country's  faith, 
but  that  the  people  as  a  whole  had  ontgrown  it.  The 
poor,  the  nntanght,  the  despised,  also  were  beginning 
to  "look  within,"  in  the  vagbe  hope  that  there  they 
might  behold  something  more  divine  than  those  gross 
gods  who  reared  their  misshapen  heads  into  the  East- 
em  ennshine.  And  they  did  find  something  more 
divine ;  pity,  and  charity,  the  desire  to  help  one  an- 
other and  to  pardon  one  another ;  movements,  exquisite 
and  straggling  within  them,  of  a  something  they  had 
ignored  and  which  now  they  came  to  call  the  SonL 

SelfHBtndy  will  be  fonnd  to  lie  at  the  very  root  of 
the  canaes  nin)n''g  for  the  swift  spread  of  ChriHtianity. 
Historians  have  failed  to  dwell  upon  the  inBuence  of 
the  snbjectiTe  tendency  on  Christian  origins,  probably 
becaose  it  is  hardly  capable  of  proof.  It  must  be  felt 
as  an  atmosphere,  rather  than  beheld  as  a  con- 
dition. An  earlier  chapter  noted  this  trend  in  the 
last  stand  made  by  paganism,  and  showed  how 
in  the  later  Alexandrian  school,  during  the  second  to 
the  fourth  century,  subjectivity  will  be  found  at  the 
bottom  of  Neo-Platonic  and  o^er  non-Christian  doc- 
trines. Plotinaa,  Porphyry,  and  later,  lamblichos, 
made  constant  use  of  introspection  to  express  their 
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philowphical-tuTstical  BTstem,  if  witlioat  permanent 
effect 

The  mccesB  of  Christiaiuty  has  been  variotisly  at^ 
tribnted,  but  historians  are  at  least  united  in  the 
opinion  that  pagan  doctrines  had  ceased  to  satisfy  the 
world.  In  pre^ChriBtian  days,  the  masses  followed 
perfunctorily  decaying  saperstitions  spning  from 
their  eariier  beUefs.^*  Scholara  emphasize  the  prevail- 
ing aridity  of  these  beliefs,  the  moral  unrest  which 
cansed  men  to  seize  with  enthnsiasm  apon  a  fresh, 
vital,  and  sabjectiTe  faith.  In  its  simpler  fornix 
Christianity  appealed  directly  to  the  emotions,  to  the 
newly  aroused  ethical  s^ise  of  hmnbler  folic,  and  of 
those  who  wondered  at  the  changes  taking  place  within 
themselTes. 

Here  is  no  place  to  linger  on  the  fact  of  those  philo- 
sophic alterations  in  stmctnre  which  were  later  to 
adapt  Christian  doctrines  to  the  requirements  of  the 
more  sophisticated  intellects  of  the  age.  It  is  now 
generally  accepted  that  Paul  is  responsible  for  them, 
as  for  their  promulgation.  Sneh  changes,  however, 
were  founded  upon  an  emotional  condition;  and  this 
tact  our  present  data  show  to  be  as  true  of  each  in- 
dividual ease  to-day,  as  it  was  during  the  first  and 
second  centoriea. 

Boissier,'*  discnniDg  this  subject,  remarks  that 
every  intellectual  advance  is  followed  by  an  emo- 
tional reaction.  For  the  Romans,  the  death  of  their 
barbarous  polytheiBm  was  a  great  advance,  bnt  it  left 
them  without  any  emotional  faith;  hence  a  natural 
relapse  into  mysticism.    Isis  and  ifithias,  and  many 
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other  Eastern  gods,  had  their  TOtariea,  and  their  little 
dsy  of  fashionable  sacceas  in  Imperial  Rome.*'  But 
neither  Mb  nor  Mithras  conid  satisiy,  as  Christ  sat- 
isfied, the  need  of  the  people  for  h^er  standards  of 
condnct.  It  was  the  combination  he  offered  of  mys- 
tical rewards  and  satisfactions,  together  with  an  avail- 
able working  plan  of  hTunan  brotherhood,  and  ha- 
man  interest,  which,  charged  with  emotional  beanty 
and  intensity,  moved  the  entire  world.  Nor  most  it 
be  supposed  that  the  first  Christian  doctrines  were 
necessarily  above  the  heads  of  the  crowd  to  whom 
they  were  addressed.  Benan  comments  on  the  fact 
that,  side  by  side  with  barren  colts,  human  no- 
bility was  everywhere  manifest,  that  moral  ideas 
were  everywhere  in  a  state  of  activity  and  ferment, 
and  that  it  was  the  change  in  the  moral  standards  of 
the  peasant  which  helped  to  kill  the  amoent  polytbe- 

The  vitality  of  paganism  most  not  be  under- 
estimated; its  Btm^Ie  to  exist  has  been  the  tJieme 
of  many  an  historian."  The  change  was  an  internal 
ehange ;  not  the  doctrine  so  much  as  the  person  was 
unfit.  Pagan  objectivity  no  longer  seemed  religions 
to  a  man.  beginning  to  stotfy  himaolf  ■  and  this  shift  in 
idea  may  be  observed  lo  numberless  ways.  The  con- 
test between  Panl  and  James,  called  the  brother  of 
Christ,  over  the  significance  of  the  rite  of  eircom* 
cision,  duplays  the  old  and  the  new  forces  simal- 
tsneoos^  cont^iding  in  the  midst  of  the  first  small 
grotip  of  ChriBtians.  To  James's  mind  the  rite  is  still 
preeminent — ^the  nneiroomeised  cannot  be  received 
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into  the  Cliarcli.  To  Paul's  mind, — though  he  will 
not  have  bis  disciples  forget  their  Jewish  heritage," 
— faith  is  still,  and  ever  will  be,  above  the  law. 

"0  foolish  Qalatians,"  he  cries  in  one  of  his  greatest 
letters,"'  "peceiTed  ye  the  Spirit  by  the  works  of  the 
law,  OP  by  the  bearing  of  faith  I"  And  he  reiterates, 
thronghont  the  epistle,  that  those  who  are  once  freed 
by  the  spirit,  shall  not  again  fall  into  bondage  throngh 
observance.  If  the  reactionary  wishes  of  the  elder 
Apostle  had  prevailed  in  this  contest,  the  spread  of 
Christ's  teaching  must  have  been  much  retarded. 
Hiunaiiity,  arrived  at  a  new  stage  of  individoalism, 
had  found  therein  a  creed  in  which  themselves,  their 
needs  and  aspirations,  partook  of  greater  importance 
since  they  held  they  were  in  troth  the  children  of 
God. 

Subjectivity  of  thought,  which  both  affected  and 
was  affected  by  the  growth  of  Christiau  tenets,  was  not 
long  in  finding  expression  through  literature.  A  liter- 
ary form  became,  as  it  were,  technically  suggested  find 
supplied  by  the  Church ;  the  ancient  rite  of  public  con- 
fession, yielding  to  the  individualistic  tendencies  of 
the  times,  gave  way  to  private  confession.  The 
classic  apologists,  exercising  every  mental  and  emo- 
tional faculty  in  controversy  and  exegesis,  further  in- 
fluenced this  form  by  the  heat  of  their  personal  con- 
victions. To  describe,  to  differentiate  what  we  be- 
lieve, by  making  an  appeal,  first,  to  the  doctrine  itself, 
second,  to  authority,  third,  to  individual  e:q>erieace, 
is  a  process  perfectly  famniAr  to  most  of  us,  both 
in  its  inception  and  in  its  order.  The  child  and  the 
savage  follow,  almost  mechanically,  this  same  order 
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in  their  reasoning :  "I  believe  thift—first,  because  it  is 
good  to  believe,  beaatifnl  and  satisfying; — second, 
because  my  parents,  asd  the  doctors  of  my  tribe  so 
teach  me, — tiiiid,  becaose  it  makes  me  feel  such  and 
sQch  emotions,  or  because  I  see  and  hear  snch  and  sach 
visions  and  voices." 

The  "Corpus  Apologetamm  Christianorum"  bad 
threshed  most  vigoronsly  the  grain  of  belief  from 
the  sorronnding  straw,  and  tbns  prepared  the  way  for 
that  great  exemplar  of  the  third  stage — Angustin — to 
make  his  snpreme  personal  appeal.  His  "Confes- 
sioDs"  fused  these  elements  into  (me  flawless  and 
incomparable  ciystal  for  all  time.  With  the  achieve- 
ment of  a  single  masterpiece,  any  literary  form  be- 
comes literature.  Through  Augustia,  tbe  confession 
takes  it  proper  place,  assnming  familiar  shapes,  point- 
ing to  classical  examples,  and  sheltering  diverse  types 
and  schools.  Thereafter,  the  matter  chaises  little ;  the 
method,  with  practice,  and  under  the  tutelage  of  sci- 
ence, has  grown  more  balanced  and  detailed.  The 
self-student  is  to-day  more  apt;  he  understands  bet- 
ter what  he  sees;  more  important  still,  he  misinter- 
prets his  observations  rather  less.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  is  mach  further  from  the  sources  of  that  pure  emo- 
tion, bis  guiding  vision  has  dimmed.  If  Christian- 
ity  were  an  emotional  reaction,  then  it  would  seem  as 
thou^  the  first  impetos  of  that  emotion,  as  emotion, 
were  spent.  "With  the  possibility  or  desirability  of 
its  recrudescence,  we  have  not  here  to  do, — since  our 
present  concern  is  but  to  determine  some  of  the 
problems  contained  in  the  evidence  it  fumifihes. 

To  deal  at  any  length  with  the  different  aspects  of 
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nligiotia  origini,  would  be  to  lead  the  reader  far 
from  the  theme  of  the  present  itady.  Volames  are 
required  to  diBcow  any  one  of  the  many  c<nnplez 
and  dispnted  questdona  involved  in  the  Btndy  of  re- 
ligion. Save  where  th^  tonch  the  subject  in  hand, 
for  OS  they  but  becloud  the  issne.  We  muat  not  step 
aside  from  the  narrow  path  whereon  oar  feet  are  set, 
to  lose  our  way  in  that  vast  wilderness  of  Aeory.  The 
reader  must  not  took  for  more  than  a  brief  mention 
of  Hueb  "august  things,"  and  that  only  where  they 
press  upon  the  confines  of  this  essay. 

Following  hard  on  the  history  of  these  documents, 
should  be  an  effort  to  relate  the  manifeHtations  of  in- 
dividual, personal  sentiment  which  they  contain,  to 
the  maas-aentiment,  and  when  this  is  aceomplished,  it 
may  perchance  be  somewhat  eajder  to  consider  their 
evidence  in  the  light  of  a  general  tiieory  of  religion. 

The  impulse  from  which  these  confessions  sprii^;  is 
individual,  Bpontaneoos,  and  inevitable,  and  made  its 
appearance  at  a  comparatively  late  stage  in  the  his- 
tory of  human  ideas.  Slowly  this  idea  had  grown  out 
of  the  abysmal  fear  and  the  propitiation  of  what  was 
feared,  into  a  concomitant  state  of  ritual  and  hier- 
archy,  bound  up  with  the  formation  of  a  national 
existence.  As  the  tribe  became  a  nation,  aa  the  scat- 
tered nomad  elements  fused  and  ct^ered  until  th^ 
built  and  foi^ht  as  one,  religion  was,  of  coarse,  among 
the  most  powerful  of  the  formative  inflaenees  at  work 
upon  them.  Tet  it  is  needful  to  repeat — ^because  it  is 
so  often  foi^otten-^that  this  religions  sentiment,  with 
its  patriotic  oonnotatiom^  is  by  no  means  identical  with 
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wlkat  we  now  call  religioiiB  sentiment.  Much  more  fau 
it  the  ngnificance  of  a  convention ;  and  it  bound  men 
together  by  the  ehain  of  tradidonal  convention.  Says 
a  recent  writer:  **  "With  the  Bomana  religion  wa>  not 
a  personal  matter  .  .  .  because  the  very  ooneept  of 
personality  was  in  itB  infancy.  There  was  no  indi- 
vidoal  initiative  or  volition.  .  .  .  The  fulfilment  of  his 
duty  to  his  gods  was  a  normal  and  natural  fondlon  of 
his  life.  ...  If  one  had  spoken  to  a  Roman  in  the 
foorth  centnry,  or  even  in  the  third  century  before 
Christ,  concerning  the  soul,  its  dnfalness,  and  its  need 
of  salvation  ...  the  person  addressed  would  not  have 
understood  what  it  was  all  about."  **  The  Roman,  in ' 
Professor  Carter's  phrase,  "had  not  the  conscionsness 
of  an  individual  soul."  One  has  only  to  stop  and 
consider  what  part  this  conception  of  the  individual 
soul  plays  in  religious  ideas  to-day,  to  realize  the 
difference  in  this  so-called  rel^ons  sentiment.  If 
it  can  be  compared  to  anything  in  modem  life,  it 
wonid  not  be  religion  at  all,  but  rather  oar  modem 
code  of  manners  or  our  modem  standards  of  civilused 
behavior.  Infringement  of  its  decrees  bore  the  stigma 
of  eceentrici^  aloi^  with  that  of  impiely.  A  man  of 
a  certain  class  to-day  might  readily  break  the  Ten 
Conuuandmenta,  when  there  is  no  temptation  strong 
enoo^  to  make  him  wear  informal  dress  on  a  formal 
occasion.  It  were  far  easier  for  such  an  one  to  out- 
rage the  moral  code  than  the  conventional,  to  commit 
a  sin  rather  than  an  act  which  he  would  consider  as 
unfitting,  or  as  not  customary.  Similar  feeling  is  rep- 
resented in  the  Chinese  religion ;  which  has  been  de- 
scribed as  a  "set  of  acts  properly  and  exactly  done; 
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the  proper  person  sacrificiiig  always  to  the  proper  ob- 
ject in  the  proper  way."  ** 

Beligioofl  feelii^  to-day  is  botmd  ap  with  the  con- 
scioosnesB  of  an  individoal  soul.  Its  soorce  is  the 
i!reah  emotional  power  roused  by  Christianity,  and 
applied  to  a  whole  gronp  of  emotions  which  were 
primarily  concerned  with  a  very  different  set  of  ideas. 
All  those  feelings  which  ta-day  are  wrapt  np  in  mys- 
tical conceptions,  in  the  more  ancient,  al^smal  times, 
were  connected  with  the  idea  of  magic,  and  fear  of  the 
unknown.  If  expressed  in  any  definite  form  at  all, 
these  experiences  and  feelii^  which  we  consider  as 
purely  individual,  were  then  commonal,  or,  if  single, 
then  the  person  holding  them  bore  to  the  rest  of  his 
tribe  the  relation  of  priest,  or  medicine-man.  That 
this  identical  attitude  lingered  over  into  the  Middle 
Ages,  is  to  be  read  in  diverse  manners;  it  will 
be  found  permeating  the  witeh-trialB,"  the  trials  be- 
fore the  Inquisition,  the  private  letters  and  journals 
of  saints  and  savants. 

The  creed  of  convention— under  many  forms — eof- 
fieed  the  world  until  a  period  relatively  late  in  history. 
With  the  decline  in  its  power  came  the  rise  in  individ- 
ualism, and  the  demand  for  a  fresh  inspiration.  No 
longer  satisfied  in  the  performance  of  the  proper  act 
in  the  proper  manner,  men  received  from  advancing 
civilization  a  stimuloB  in  ideals.  A  higher  sense 
of  personal  responsibility,  bom  of  a  deeper  self-knowl- 
edge, both  demanded  and  aroused  a  more  intimate 
religions  sentiment,  and  thus  religion  began  to  be  as- 
sociated with  eondnct.  Scholars  have  suggested  that 
the  stages  in  the  development  of  rel^on  follow  hard 
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upon  tbe  stages  in  the  evolntion  of  hmnan  society, 
passing  from  the  savage  or  material  state  to  a  national 
or  tribe-sentiment,  and  thence,  with  the  rise  of  the 
individnal,  diflbrentiatii^  into  many  heterogeneous 
forms.  From  the  national  sentiment  is  formed  a 
priesthood  to  aid  the  preserration  of  the  national  life. 
This  stage  is  dearly  marked  in  the  Pentateuch,  where 
religion  and  patriotism  seem  one.  Bnt  a  priesthood 
may  mean  -^rranny,  and  tyranny  breeds  revolt.  In- 
dividual protest  not  only  weaJtened  tbe  power  of  the 
hierarchy,  bat  came  to  form  a  new  conception  of  re- 
ligion,  as  a  personal  affair;  and  as  religion  grows 
personal  and  mystical,  it  tends  away  from  ritual  and 
cult  This  cycle  may  be  seen  in  India.  Out  of  the 
early  tenets  of  the  Tedie  faith  was  evolved  an  elaborate 
ritual  and  a  vast  and  complex  hierarchy.  This,  in 
turn,  gave  way  before  the  rise  of  mystic  and  ascetio 
practices,  which,  by  their  excessive  individualism,  led 
to  the  rejection  of  almost  all  rites,  and  in  some  cases 
even  to  the  rejection  of  the  goda  themselves.** 

"With  the  mystical  stage,  religious  self -study  is  in- 
timately connected.  Starting  from  a  mystical  im- 
pulse, intensified  and  heightened  in  all  mystical  re- 
actions, it  may  be  inflnenced  to  a  marked  extent  by 
scientific  knowledge  and  method,  yet  its  source  is 
ever  that  same  sprii^  of  emotion  from  which  mysti- 
cism also  takes  its  rise.  Oddly  enough,  scholars  have 
practically  ignored  the  inter-relation  of  mysticism  and 
introspection,  an  inter-relation  which,  in  certain  ways, 
is  peculiarly  significant  For  the  data  of  the  intro- 
spective record  are  largely  mystical  data,  the  states  it 
depicts  are  largely  mystical  states.*^    Moreover,  the 
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confeaaion  shows  a  snggestiTe  sympathy  for  these 
states,  an  inclination  to  describe  them ;  while,  at  the 
Hme  time,  it  manifests  a  signifloaut  tendency  to  iso- 
late them  from  the  other  operations  of  the  mind,  as 
aprang  from  wholly  different  causes.  When  these 
conditions  are  weighed  and  measured,  one  is  roused  to 
consider  what  real  reason  exists,  after  all,  to  pnt  these 
depicted  states  in  the  same  class  with  the  opinions  con- 
cerning Qod,  revelation,  and  daty,  which  are  quietly 
and  intelligently  formed  by  the  senmhle,  nnemotional 
peiBOn.  Is  he  really  justified  in  lappodng  that  the 
one  is  an  iutensifieation  of  the  other  f  Have  this  emo- 
tional state  and  this  intelleottial  state  necessarily  a 
eommon  source  t  They  have  alw^s  been  classed  to- 
gether, because  they  concern  the  same  sabject.  We 
ose  the  word ' '  reUgion ' '  to  oov»  both.  Yet  the  forces 
combining  in  human  i>sychology  are  infinitely  com- 
plex and  intricate,  and  tend  to  differentiate  more 
widely,  the  nearer  we  regard  them.  AH  the  world  has 
been  struck  by  the  bizarre  oontrast  in  manifestations, 
«4iich,  it  was  taught,  came  from  one  and  the  same 
instinct.  P^ychologistfl  attribute  these  variatioos  to 
temperament, — ^yet  some  among  them  are  by  no 
means  convinced  that  the  high  seriouanea  of  a  Renan 
or  a  Spencer,  the  dogmatic  formalicm  of  a  Newman, 
the  -  naif  anthropomorphism  of  Mechtilde  or  Ger- 
trude, the  saergy  of  Wesley,  the  passivity  of  Mme. 
Guyon,  the  joyous  exaltation  of  Suso  or  Bolle,  the 
dread  and  horror  of  Ijnsley  or  Wbitefleld,  are  all  ex- 
hibitions of  Ihe  same  force. 

The  above  examples  are  selected  from  within  the 
confines  of  Christianily :  when  one  attempt!  a  seLec- 
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tion  from  the  world  at  lai^,  the  variatioiis  appear 
eren  more  eztraordinaiy.  It  is  to  this  religions  in- 
stmct  we  have  been  told  to  look  for  an  explanation 
alike  of  the  Bnddhiat's  lendemen  to  life,  and  of  tlie 
Tkag'a  indifference  to  murder;  of  the  war-loBt  of  the 
Mohammedan,  and  of  Christ's  "Thoa  ahalt  not  kill." 

To  the  reflectire  mind  these  paradoxes  constitnte, 
in  Home's  phrase,  "a  complete  enigma";  and  one 
which  is  not  solved  by  ai^''  stndy  of  the  individoal  and 
his  variations.  Indeed,  we  see  mneh  to  make  as 
echo  the  words  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  that  "Men  have 
toBt  their  reason  in  nothing  so  mach  as  their  reli- 
gion." *"  Paradoxes  in  hnman  nature,  however,  are 
only  the  resnlt  of  our  inadequacy  in  trying  to  ex- 
plain what  is  not  yet  fully  understood.  Home  felt 
this  paradox  to  be  an  insQpo^ble  barrier  to  the  mind. 
"No  theological  absorditiea  so  glaring,"  be  writes, 
"that  they  have  sot  sometimes  been  embraced  by  men 
of  the  greatest  and  most  cultivated  understanding. 
No  religious  precepts  so  rigorous  that  they  have  not 
been  adopted  by  the  most  volnptnooa  and  abandoned 
of  men."  **  Bewilderment  is  the  outcome  of  any  at- 
tempt to  reconcile  these  contrasts,  and  few  of  as  are 
able  to  follow  Hame  's  advice  and  to  make  our  escape 
into  the  calmer  r^ons  of  philosophy. 

So  long  as  we  insist  on  regarding  the  so-called  reli- 
gioQS  instinct  as  an  unit, — ^these  fandamental  problems 
show  no  signs  of  solution.  Yet  the  moment  one  ceases 
so  to  regard  them,  a  fresh  group  of  problems  arises  out 
of  the  debris.  Philosophers  have  been  extremely  re- 
luctant to  decide  apon  a  further  differentiation.  No 
k>tiger  is  Comte  permitted  his  solution  of  the  three 
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stages  of  hnmanitf,  "the  theological,  or  fictitiotis,  the 
metaphysical  or  traositioiial,  and  the  podtive,  or  scieo- 
tific,"  by  which,  he  declared,  each  one  of  as  became 
"a  theologian  in  childhood,  a  metaphysician  in  yontii, 
and  a  natural  philosopher  in  his  manhood. ' ' "  Comte 
laid  more  stress  on  the  value  of  the  first,  or  theological 
ooneeptiona,  since  he  considered  that  they  afforded  a 
means  of  escape  from  the  vicious  circle  of  primitiTe 
philosophy.  His  atilitarian  point  of  view  was  con- 
firmed by  the  apparent  suitability  of  these  conceptions 
to  human  development,  and  the  stimulus  to  ii^some 
labor  offered  by  a  system  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments." There  is  yet  another  explanation  offered  ua 
by  theorists  who  place  intellectual  curiosity  at  the 
root  of  religions  instinct,  thos  emphasizing  the  in- 
tellectual character  of  its  or^in.  It  is  epitomized 
simply,  "as  something  that  promised  to  explain  the 
world  to  Man,  and  to  explain  him  to  himself. "  ** 

Another  group  seeks  the  source  of  all  these  feelings 
in  worship,  in  adorati<m  of  the  powers  of  nature  and 
the  heavenly  powers;**  again  suggesting  an  emotional 
origin.  The  difSeully  of  reconciling  the  phenomena 
is,  of  course,  no  new  difficulty,  and  so  acnte  a  modem 
as  M.  Reinach  warns  against  coufoimding  such  totally 
different  conceptions  as  religion  and  religious  senti- 
ment, as  he  distinguishes  them.**  The  first  is  de- 
fined as  formal  religion  sprii^cing  from  that  mass  of 
primitive  scruples  regarding  totemt  and  tabus.  The 
second,  or  religious  sentiment,  is  rather  man's  attitude 
toward  the  unknown  supernatural  forces  in  the  uni- 
verse." Seeing  in  all  relipons  "the  infinitely  ourious 
products  of  man's  imagination  and  man's  reason  in 
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its  infancy,"  Beinach  concludes  by  looking  toward 
ethnological  and  anthropologieal  research  to  account 
for  them. 

By  accepting  th«  truth  that  the  sources  of  the  re- 
l^ous  instinct  are  not  one,  bnt  many,  that  he  who 
displays  emotional  manifestations  of  its  activity  has 
no  necessary  kinship  with  another  in  whom  such  man- 
ifestations are  intellectual,  much  will  have  been 
gained.  Our  Bpontaneoun — (me  had  almost  said 
classic — intolerance  witii  each  other's  beliefs,  may 
be  better  understood.  Bisen  out  of  a  deep-seated  and 
innate  perception  that  religious  feelings  have  not  al- 
ways  an  identical  psychological  sonrce,  this  impa- 
tience may  at  times  indicate  that  these  sources  are 
positively  antagonistic.  For,  if  we  examine  the  his- 
tory of  our  mental  growth,  we  cannot  fail  to  note  that 
the  rate  at  which  our  various  faculties  evolve  is  not 
necessarily  equal,  any  more  than  their  material  is 
necessarily  homogeneous.  The  complexity  of  oar 
personal  evolntion  is  the  raiaon  d'itre  of  our  so-called 
inconaiatency.  A  man 's  intellect  may  have  reached  to 
a  high  degree  of  evolution,  while  his  emotional  equip- 
ment yet  lags  centuries  behind.  One  faculty  may 
be  forced  in  its  unfolding,  while  another  may  be 
stunted,  or  warped,  or  atrophied.  Thus  men  of  com- 
manding intelligence  have  acted,  at  crises,  like  sav- 
ages ;  and  men  of  the  roughest  stamp  have  displayed 
the  most  sensitive  perceptions.  The  dual,  or  multiple, 
sources  of  the  so-called  religions  instinct,  slowly 
developing  in  the  individual  into  faculties  both 
various  and  opposing,  cause  the  personal  phenomena 
with  which  he  is  at  moments  confronted,  and  which 
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at  no  time  has  be  beoi  able  to  ondaatand.  The  very 
fact  that  he  cannot  tmdentand  them,  lenda  them 
potencjr  and  dignity,  and  tbia  potency  and  digni^ 
ding  around  the  whole  sabject  from  early  times.  The 
modem  atndent  ia  affected  by  thia  atmosphere,  which 
appears  to  him  to  fnmiah  warrant  for  the  mystical 
point  of  view. 

When  we  look  more  nearly  at  the  eoorse  of  haman 
ideas,  we  see  that  this  fallacy  of  the  single  religions 
instinct  lies  at  the  root  of  many  important  miannder- 
Btandinga.  Emotional  ezperiencea  of  any  sort  are 
seldom  satisfactorily  accounted  for  to  the  intellect; 
althongh  rel^^on  baa  made  the  effort  to  contrd 
and  systematise  them  by  the  formulation  of  dog- 
ma. The  history  of  sect  lies  in  the  result  of  thia 
effort.  At  moments  (and  cracial  moments)  it  has 
been  successful  to  a  high  degree,  but  it  is  a  success  not 
to  be  sustained,  siuoe  the  vitality  of  any  dogma  in- 
evitably sets  in  motion  the  forces  tending  toward 
its  own  destruction. 

Many  volumes  cannot  suffice  to  deal  adequately  with 
these  complezitiefi ;  at  present  our  interest  must  re- 
main  with  the  emotional  factors.  Hume  commented 
on  man's  anthropomorphic  tendency  in  snch  matters; 
but  it  is  only  since  Hume's  day  that  any  detailed  study 
of  this  tendency  has  been  made  possible.**  Investiga- 
tion into  the  life,  cnstone,  folh-lore,  and  psychology 
of  savage  peoples,  by  means  of  the  new  sciences  of 
ethnology  and  anthropology,  has  provided  us  with  a 
better  means  of  understanding  our  past  selves.  It  has 
shown  that  if  evolution  has  carried  us  beyond  the  folk  ' 
of  the  jangle  and  the  wild,  onr  heritage  yet  remains 
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the  same  as  theirs.  We  are  taught  to  re&lize  not  only 
that  what  savages  are,  we  ourselveB  have  been,  bat 
alao  that  under  certain  inflaences  we  may  even  become 
as  savages  again.  Myth,  legend,  fairy-lore,  may  all 
have  importance  when  presaed  into  the  service  of  the 
anthropologiBt.  His  theories  have  so  far  been  broadly 
general,  bat  every  day  adds  to  the  material  at  hia  dis- 
posal, and  by  means  of  this  material  his  work  will  be 
fonnd  to  east  much  light  npon  our  present  problems. 
The  special  relation  of  anthropological  and  ethnologi- 
cal material,  to  the  material  of  this  study,  forms  the 
final  and  not  the  least  important  section  of  oar  task. 

We  have  endeavored  to  give  the  stadent  a  proper 
preparation  in  order  that  he  may  grasp  the  fall 
significance  of  ethnological  comparison.  Having  fol- 
lowed the  development  of  the  religions  self-study 
in  literatore,  together  with  the  main  psychological 
inflaences  cimtroUing  it  and  its  data,  we  are  better 
able  to  observe  the  important  parallels  and  to  draw  the 
requisite  conclnsionB.  We  look  abroad  upon  the  gen- 
eral scientiSc  achievements  in  this  field,  and  connect 
those  minor  flnetuaticais  on  which  hia  gaze  haa  been 
coneenteated  with  the  lai^  movements  of  nniver- , 
sal  law. 

Daring  the  last  half-century,  the  ethnologist  has 
provided  us  with  a  new  means  of  aecomplishii^  this 
end.  In  his  treatise — ^now  become  clasdo — on  "Primi- 
tive Coltute,"  Dr.  Tylor  demonstrates  the  remain- 
ing links  between  the  remote  and  the  visible  past 
'  Custom  and  folk-lore,  which  are  examined  by  him  with 
a  masterly  fulness,  are  shown  to  retain  these  links 
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when  imy  individual  development  may  liave  brok^i 
thenu  'Hiroagb  this  mass  of  material  bis  own  theories 
on  the  subject  of  animiam  take  shape  in  a  manner 
deeply  convincii^.  Tylor,  of  course,  does  not  attempt 
to  carry  them  into  the  i^es  where  they  might  be  con- 
firmed from  one  'a  own  reading*  or  experience.  Later 
investigation,  however,  may  lead  ns  to  this  confirma- 
tion, by  caosing  as  to  mark  the  effect  of  the  data 
famished  by  the  confessant,  on  the  theory  of  animiBm. 
Laid  side  by  side,  the  savage  and  the  civilized  ex- 
amples are,  indeed,  striking,  not  becanse  th^  differ 
80  mneh,  bat  becanse  they  differ  so  little. 

Dr.  Tylor*'  allndea  to  "that  vast  quiet  change," 
which  has  overtaken  the  educated  world ;  and  in  sup- 
port of  his  words  points  to  tiie  disappearance  of 
Fetichism,  Demonology,  Idolatry,  from  the  societies  of 
men.  No  thonghtfol  person  wonld  willingly  dissent 
from  such  authority;  yet  the  student  of  the  records  of 
confessions  finds  it  set  at  naught  npon  every  other 
page.  A  new  and  startling  turn  is  thereby  lent  to  this 
investigation.  If  the  evidence  contributed  by  the 
confessant  appears  to  contradict  the  statement  of  a 
"vast  quiet  chai^"  in  the  world's  history,  by  what 
means  does  it  do  so  I  And  what  is  the  full  import  of 
such  a  contradiction  t 

In  making  any  attempt  to  answer  these  questions, 
the  reader  will  not  have  foi^tten  that  the  Introduc- 
tion to  this  work  warned  him  of  its  inductive 
plan.  The  chapters  devoted  to  the  analysis  of  the  data, 
therefore,  must  needs  provide  him  with  a  means  of 
reply.  When  he  recalls  their  contents,  one  fact  will 
remain  clear,  namely — that  among  all  the  mystical  phe- 
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nomena  which  they  describe,  there  is  none  peculiar 
to  Christianit7.  It  will  also  be  shown  that  there  is 
none  which  may  not  also  be  fotmd  among  men  in  a 
savage  and  semi-saTage  state.*" 

Saeh  an  assertion  is  not  made  withont  due  appre- 
ciation of  what  is  involved;  and  thus  it  is  advisable 
to  go  more  into  detail  than  at  first  sight  appears  pro- 
portionate. This  is  the  very  cmz  of  onr  theme; 
here  are  comparisons  which  most  be  made  under 
the  reader's  own  eye.  There  may  be  little  new  in  the 
idea  that  Christianity,  plus  civilization,  has  literally 
brooght  nothing  into  man's  emotional  reUgious  ex- 
perience which  he  did  not  possess  before,  yet  one  has 
only  to  lay  the  savage  examples  beside  the  serried 
ranks  of  confessant^,  and  it  will  be  brought  home  to 
the  mind  with  an  overwhelming  freshness  and  force. 
The  essence  of  emotional  religion  (which  for  the  object 
of  Uie  present  eaqoiry  we  have  just  agreed  to  differ- 
entiate from  those  processes  evolving  intellectual  be- 
lief), the  stuff  of  this  feelii^,  has  not  changed  since 
man  went  out  from  his  cave  to  slay  the  sabre-toothed 
tiger,  and  to  adore  the  stars  of  heaven.  Terror  and 
adoration  filled  him  then;  and  to  that  same  terror 
and  adoration  he  now  gives  alien  names. 

It  is  true,  that  then  he  was  able  to  observe  cause  and 
effect,  with  that  natural,  spontaneous  logic,  which  it 
was  one  of  the  direct  resnlts  of  Christianity  to  de- 
stroy, and  which  he  has  not  yet  reconquered.  Thus, 
the  North  American  Indian,  noting  the  result  wrought 
upon  his  imagination  by  fasting,  deliberately  prac- 
tised it  with  that  end  in  view.**  Having  observed  that 
the  gods  revealed  themselves  to  him  whose  hunt  was 
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Qiuniccesafal,  and  wliaee  belt  was  tightly  drawn  against 
the  pangs  of  hui^er,  he  required  that  the  education 
of  his  tribal  seer  or  medicine-maa  shoold  be  foimded 
on  fasting/"  This  is  the  statement  of  Chingwaoh, 
the  Algonquin  chief;  and  also  of  Catherine  Wabos^ 
the  Ojibway  prophetess.  In  North  Queensland,  the 
seer  starves  himself  for  three  or  four  days,  or  until 
he  sees  a  spirit.*'  The  priests  of  the  Oold^Coast 
n^roes  are  well  aware  that  an  empty  stomach  pro- 
dacea  hallucinations.  Hence  persons  who  desire  to 
consult  the  gods  are  enjoined  to  fast,  while,  at  times, 
drags  also  are  administered.**  If  the  Moasnlmau  of 
Morocco  wishes  to  raise  s  djinn,  he  retires  for  twelve 
days  into  a  desert  place  to  fast,  purifying  himself  by 
bathing,  while  he  bums  perfumes  and  recites  incanta- 
tions. After  a  time,  a  huge  dragon  will  appear  to 
him ;  and  if  he  b  not  fri^tened,  it  will  be  followed 
by  other  visions."  In  neighboring  localities,  the  proc- 
ess is  varied  by  the  neophyte  repeating  a  sin^ 
chapter  of  the  Eoran  one  thousand  and  one  times.** 
Similar  practices  are  mentioned  by  Tylor,  who  adds 
that,  as  late  as  the  Qreeks,  the  Pythia  of  Delphi  fasted 
to  obtain  inspiration.*'  King  Saul,  we  read,  was 
weak  from  fasting  during  his  visit  to  tiie  Witch  of 
Endor ;  nor  are  we  snrprised  at  the  success  of  her  en- 
chantments in  raising  Samud's  spirit,  when  it  is  re- 
membered that  Saul  had  been  subject  to  a  very  defi- 
nite form  of  melancholia,  with  delusions.**  So  early 
as  the  story  of  Saul,  there  is  thus  a  manifest  attempt 
to  ignore  fasting  as  the  cauge  of  vision.  By  Chris- 
tian times  it  was  ignored  altogether,  though  prac- 
tised yet  more  frequently.    .When  it  is  stated  that 
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the  Bogomils"  fasted  until  tbey  beheld  tbe  Trinit?, 
a  modem  inTestigfttor  sees  in  this  observation  but 
proof  of  the  donbling  or  tripling  effect  of  halln- 
cination,  a  stage  perfectly  familiar  to  an  intoxi- 
cated person.  Tbe  saints  and  myBtics  of  the  Middle 
Ages  were  eqnally  snbject  to  the  effects  of  fasting,  bat 
to  them  it  seemed  only  a  means  of  sabdoing  tbe  flesh, 
of  releasing  tbe  spirit  Jerome,  in  his  "Letters,"  re- 
marks that  ezeessiTe  fasting  impaired  the  faculties 
of  many  saintly  hermits ;  *'  and  this  acknowledg- 
ment shows  an  attitude  differii^  &om  that  he  dis- 
played when  a  greater  t»al  and  beat  somewhat  modi- 
fled  his  uatnral  shrewdness.  Teresa,  watching  and 
fasting  in  her  incense-fllled  chapel,  does  not  attrib- 
ute the  ensuing  visions  to  either  of  these  circum- 
stances. Loyola  did  not  connect  his  abstinenoe  and 
great  physical  weakness  with  that  apparition  "of  a 
serpent  shining  with  what  looked  like  eyes,  hanging 
in  the  air  beside  him,"  or  with  the  later  vision  of  "a 
triple  plectrum."  To  sueh  as  these  a  fast  was  simply 
one  of  the  means  of  preparation  for  such  experi- 
ences, while  to  think  it  the  cause  would  be  an  in- 
flnite  dishonor  to  the  spirit. 

Tbe  influence  of  Christiaii  doctrines  in  leading  the 
mind  away  from  logical  inference,  may  also  be  noticed 
v^en  comparing  Christian  records  with  savage  cus- 
toms concerning  the  production  of  visions  by  tbe  use 
of  drugs  or  wine.  Thus,  the  Winnebago  tribes  and 
the  Celebs  of  Guyana,**  were  accustomed  to  undergo 
CTcitiug  conditions  much  resembling  the  camp-meet- 
ings described  by  such  participants  as  Peter  Cart- 
wrif^t,  Billy  Br^,  Daniel  Young,  C.  Q.  Finney,  and 
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several  individaals  among  the  Mormons.  Two  con- 
Teraons  on  our  lists  were  the  direct  result  of  intoxica- 
tion; *<*  bat,  of  coarse,  they  are  not  so  acknowledged. 
Delirium  from  fever  is  responsible  for  several  otiier 
examples,  who  were  eqaally  bent  upon  ascribing  them 
to  a  sapematoral  cause.  Varioas  writers  upon  mys- 
tical compromiBe  dwell  enthoaiastically  on  what  they 
consider  to  be  the  great  and  essential  differences  be- 
tween sach  cases  as  these  and  the  savage  examples; 
but  an  honest  mind  finds  it  impoamble  altogether  to 
ignore  the  fundamental  proposition  that  things  which 
are  eqaal  to  the  same  thing  are  equal  to  each  other. 

"The  joy  that  was  unspeakable  and  glorioos"  whidi 
exalted  Bobert  Blair,  after  the  milk-posset;  the  "ter- 
ror of  death"  which  copioaa  draof^ta  "of  a  sweet 
liqnor  called  shmb"  roosed  in  the  lad,  John  Conran, 
were  paniUeldd  witboat  the  slightest  hesitation  by 
the  Mexican  Indian,  by  the  Parsee,  by  the  Hindu 
priest,  who  used  the  same  means  fw  tiie  deliberate 
purpose  of  exciting  just  sach  sensations  and  their  ac- 
companying visions."  The  medisval  ChristiaD  had 
forgotten  the  practice  of  inducing  reli^ous  ecstasy 
by  swoon,  or  convulsion,  or  fever;  wbkh  belonged 
originally  to  savageiy." 

Those  pbencmiena  of  ecstasy,  to  which  considera- 
tiim  has  been  given  in  other  sections  of  this  book,  are 
supplemented  by  the  data  of  the  anthropolo^st  in  a 
manner  very  striking.  Particularly  do  aoch  data 
comment  on  the  belief  that  ecstasy  was  "a  wandering 
of  the  other  Self,  or  Soul,"  which,  upon  its  return  to 
the  body,  could  tell  of  its  adventures.**  The  belief 
that  the  soul  could  leave  the  body  involved  the  belief 
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in  ita  separate  ezigtenee;  and,  though  the  develop- 
meut  of  an  indiTidaal  Bonl-comKuoosness  is  late  in 
hTuuan  evolution,**  jet  thia  special  form  most  h&Te 
been  inflnenced,  if  not  fed,  hy  contact  vith  the  beliefs 
of  peoples  still  in  the  savi^  and  primitiTe  state. 

The  Australian  natives**  bold  that  the  soul  qnits 
the  body  during  sleep;  while  the  Arab  regards  its 
absence  as  a  great  danger,  never  awakening  a  sleeper  - 
without  an  invocation  to  God  to  recall  flie  errant 
sooL*'  The  Eskimo  thinks  that  his  spirit  goes  a-hont- 
ing  while  he  lies  asleep  or  in  a  trance.*'  If  the  soul 
of  the  Solomon  Islander  fails  to  retnm  by  momii^, 
the  man  dies ;  but  on  reaching  the  month  of  Panoi,  or 
Hades,  the  soul  may  be  "bustled  back"  by  the  other 
ghosts  and  so  returned  to  the  sleeper  or  sick  person.** 
Tylor  cited  the  Dyaks,  the  Zulu,  the  Khond,  and  the 
Toranian,  as  holding  similar  beliefs ;  and  takes  occa> 
sioQ  to  compare  them  with  tbe  later  eases  of  Socrates 
&nd  Jerome  Cardan."*  Noting  the  popular  expres- 
sion of  "beade  one's  self"  as  "crystallizing  this  idea 
in  language,"  he  adds,  "that  the  mere  evolation  of  t 
the  idea  of  tbe  soul  from  a  concrete,  substantial  image 
of  the  person  (eidolon)  to  the  tenuous,  spiritualized  . 
abstraction  used  at  present,  is  tbe  result  of  gradual  [ 
development  from  the  conception  of  primitive,  savage  ; 


That  early  and  deeply  rooted  conviction  that  the 
soul  could  leave  its  owner,  bas  a  vital  bearing  on  the 
present  discusacm.  In  all  the  words  and  works  of  the 
mystics  its  persistence  is  revealed.  Whatever  mean- 
ings the  theorist  has  attached  to  these  words  and 
works,  whatever  transcendental  web  he  has  tried  to 
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apin  from  them, — ^wben  all  the  thresds  are  carefoUy 
unwomid,  this  one  fact  alone  vill  be  found  lyvtg  at 
the  heart  The  early  mTstic  is  impregnated  with  this 
conviction  of  the  wandering  bohI  ;  it  nnderliea  his  ex- 
perience; it  is  the  real  basm  of  his  belief  in  myBti- 
dam.  If  we  torn  to  the  great  passages  upon  which 
DqrBticisni  is  founded,  what  do  we  find?  Richard  of 
St.  Victor's  famous  statement  is  on  close  analysis, 
seen  to  be  only  this, — ^tfa&t  he  believed  his  soul  conld 
be  "aw^."  Angnstin'e  reliance  is,  after  all,  bat 
upon  that  great  "if"  tiie  sonl  mig^t  be  "away." 
The  texts  cited  1:^  Dante,  in  the  letter  to  Can  Grande, 
serve  to  show  his  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  the  sodI 
can  be  "away."  "It  seems  to  the  ecstatic,"  writes 
Terraa,  "that  he  is  transportdd  to  a  r^on  wholly  dif- 
ferent from  that  where  we  find  ourselves  ordinar- 
ily."" And  if  we  aak  them  to  define,  to  separate,  and 
determine  this  conviction,  what  is  their  response  f  One 
and  aU,  without  a  siu^  important  exception,  dwell 
on  the  significant  fact  that  their  soul  may  not 
remember  what  has  happened  to  it  dnring  its  ab- 
sence. Paol,  even,  "heard  miapeakable  words  which 
it  is  not  lawful  for  a  man  to  ntter."  *■  Angela  da 
Foligno  says,  "I  know  not  how  to  apeak  of  it,  nor  to 
ofFer  any  amilitade."**  This  foilore  of  memory  is 
not  capricious  and  accidental;  it  is  a  fondamental 
cbaracteristio  of  the  mystical  experience,  and  taken  by 
the  sabjeet  to  be  the  confirmation  of  its  Divine  natare. 
I  The  conclusion  is  thtia  forced  upon  one  that  the  i^ole 
\  structnre  of  mediieval  mysticism  is  erected  upon  this 
I  nnderlyii^,  primitive,  and  animistic  belief,  that  the 
'  mystio  thns  nneonseioasly  r^>eat8  and  confirms  the 
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savage  idea.  The  Eskimo,  the  ZdIq,  the  Dyak  priest, 
does  not  expect  to  remember  what  happened  to  his 
sool  'when  it  vent  sway.  But  the  mystic  is  naively 
astonished  that  he  sbonid  not  remember,  and  im- 
mediately  concludes  that  this  is  becaose  of  the  in- 
eonceivable  splendor  of  wb&t  he  beheld  in  Paradise. 
"For  the  comprehension  of  these  things,"  vrites 
Dante,  "it  most  be  understood  that  when  tbe  human 
intellect  is  exalted  in  this  life  ...  it  is  exalted  to 
snch  a  degree  that  after  its  retnm  the  memory  waxeth 
feeble,  because  it  hath  transcended  human  bonnds. ' '  ** 
Dante  was  tmdonbtedly  familiar  yrith  Richard  of  St. 
Victor,  whose  remark  is,  "that  we  cannot  by  any 
means  recall  to  onr  memory  ^oae  things  which  we 
have  erst  seen  above  onrselves."  Teresa  accounted 
for  this  fact  by  observing  that  in  a  state  of  ecstasy, 
Ck>d  draws  the  soul  to  himself,  but  not  the  faculticB  of 
memory  and  understanding.  She  further  compares 
the  ecstatic  condition  to  that  of  a  person  half-awake. 
John  of  the  Gross  declares  that  this  loss  of  memory 
during  ecstasy  is  a  proof  of  its  Divine  character,  as 
well  as  a  warning  to  men  to  waste  no  time  on  the  cnl- 
tivation  of  a  faculty  so  Httle  god-like  as  their  useless 
memory." 

One  hardly  expects  the  savage  to  reason  respecU 
ing  bis  simple,  elementary  beliefs;  bnt  the  con- 
spicuous failure  of  men  highly  developed,  to  do  so,  is 
one  of  the  ireminders  of  the  complexity  of  onr  evolu- 
tion. To  the  sav^e,  dreams  became  confounded  with 
memories,  and  if  no  dream  told  him  what  had  be- 
fallen his  absent  spirit,  then  he  simply  did  not  look 
for  any  further  news  of  its  wanderings.    Medioval 
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Christianity,  on  the  other  hand,  not  satisfied  with  the 
dream-interpretation,  yet  iiy  no  means  rejectiDg  it, 
proceeded  to  make  for  itself  fresh  mystery  ont  of  the 
fact  of  not  remembering  what  had  never  happened. 
To  our  irreverent  and  direct  logic  of  to-day,  the  ex- 
planation ia  so  simple  that  one  is  almost  ashamed  to 
offer  it,  as  savoring  of  banality.    Bat  to  make  the 

I  plain  inference  that  one  could  not  recall  what  had 
happened  to  him  when  asleep,  or  entranced,  only  be- 
caose  there  was  really  nothing  to  recall,  was  an  im- 

j  possibility  to  the  mind  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

The  mystic  easily  supplemented  his  vague  and 
cloudy  dream-recollectiona  with  inventions,  the  crea- 
tions of  a  powerful  imagination  colored  by  his  anthro- 
pomorphic inheritance.  From  Hildegarde  of  Bingen 
to  Swedenborg  and  Joseph  Smith,  the  entire  group  of 
so-called  revelations  is  the  literary  result  of  this  tend- 
eaay.  All  these  seers  and  visionaries  felt  that  the  soul 
was  at  times ' '  away, ' '  and  so  felt  because  snch  a  belief 
has  its  root  in  the  primeval  depths  of  emotional  exist- 
ence. Naturally  it  followed,  for  them,  that  since  the 
soqI  can  leave  the  body,  it  has  a  separate  being, — a 
separate  identity.  Thus  ibe  situation  of  the  mediteval 
or  modern  visionary  becomes  closely  linked  to  that  of 
the  savage  visionary.  Qertmde  of  Eisleben,  Teresa, 
Maria  d'AgrSda,  stretched  stiff  and  entranced  before 
their  awestricken  followers,  were  not  there — in  the 
rigid  body — they  were  "away."  They  were  travers- 
ing the  height  of  heaven  or  t^e  depth  of  heU ;  after  a 
while  they  would  return,  vaguety  to  hint  at  what 
they  had  seen.  For  many  centuries  the  hints  have 
been  identical,  and  when  develoited  subsequently,  the 
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details  have  been  ainular.**  This  balk  of  repeated 
experienee  formed,  gradually  but  sorely,  a  general  im- 
pression, on  which  in  time  was  built  a  resultant 


"The  experienee  of  man,"  writes  a  modem  ethnolo- 
gist, "is  gained  from  oft-repeat«d  impressions.  It  is 
one  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  psychology  that  the 
repetition  of  mental  processes  increases  the  facility 
with  which  thrae  processes  are  performed  and  de- 
creases the  degree  of  conscionsness  that  aocompanies 
th«n.  This  law  expresses  the  well-known  phenomena 
of  habit  ...  If  a  stimnlos  has  often  prodoced  a  cer- 
tain emotion,  it  will  tend  to  reprodnce  it  every 
time.""  No  generalization  eoold  describe  more  ac- 
curately the  progress  of  the  phenomena  of  ecstasy  and 
trance.  Their  subjects  fonnd  these  states  occurring 
with  an  ever-increasing  facility.  Repetition,  decreas- 
ing the  d^^ree  of  conscionsness  by  which  such  phe- 
nomena were  accompanied,  assisted  to  induce  that 
very  disnnitiag  process,  which  operated  upon  person- 
ality as  the  result  of  a  new,  disintegrating  force. 
Bepetitio%  dereloping  the  power  of  the  association 
of  ideas,  developing  the  imagination  along  lines  of  fear 
and  horror,  elaborated  the  first  and  simpler  ideas  into 
images  incredibly  hideous  and  terrible.  The  Send 
became  a  familiar  hoose-mate  to  the  anchorite ; "  evil 
came  to  possess  a  vitality  and  animation  all  ite  own. 
That  "hell-visitm,"  tormentii^  ^Le  confessant  in  all 
its  dreadful  imagery  of  fire  and  tortnre,  had  grown 
far  more  vivid  than  ever  was  the  savage  idea  of  an 
Otherworld.  It  has  been  iremarked  that  in  Celtic 
conntries  the  place  after  death  was  one  of  rest  and 
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peace,  tintil  ChriBtianized  into  a  beaven  and  a  hell.** 
The  Huron  and  the  Hinda  Otherworld  was  bnt  a 
milder  hell,  and  the  legend  of  descent  into  it  was 
revived  by  Christian  dogmatista.***  Thus  did  Chris- 
tianity, in  l^lof '8  phrase,  "borrov  detaOa  &om  the 
religions  it  abolished. ' '  *'  Thns  did  the  Christian  con* 
feasant  repeat,  with  a  new  accent  of  intensity,  emo- 
tions rooted  within  him,  centnries  before  the  Chris- 
tian era.  Thns,  from  the  simple,  savage  observation 
that  the  sonl  apparently  left  the  body  in  sleep  or 
trance,  there  was  evolved  that  vast,  cloody,  and  per- 
plexing straetQre  of  medieval  mysticism. 

"To  follow  the  course  of  aniTnism  on  from  its  more 
primitive  stages,"  proceeds  lyior,  "is  to  account  for 
much  of  mediteval  and  modem  opinion,  whose  mean- 
ing and  reason  could  hardly  be  comprehended  withont 
the  aid  of  a  development-theory  of  cnltnre,  taking  in 
the  various  processes  of  new  formation,  abolition,  sur- 
vival, and  revivaL""  Investigation  into  the  data  of 
the  individual  confirms  these  words,  both  in  general 
outline  and  in  particular  detaiL  Much  more  than 
(q>inion  will  be  found  to  be  accounted  for  by  careful 
comparative  study.  How  enlightening  to  any  view 
of  the  mediteval  mystic  it  is  to  read  that  the  Moham- 
medan distingoishes  between  the  saint  and  the  sor- 
cerer, only  when  the  miraclea  performed  by  the  first 
have  a  moral  aim!  In  other  respects,  he  considers 
them  the  same;  and  certain  Islamic  doctors  even  go 
BO  far  as  to  deny  the  reality  of  sorcery,  holdii^  it  bnt  a 
sort  of  saintship  gone  wrong.'*  The  sanctity  of  these 
medicine-men  renders  them  in  a  measure  fatal; — their 
bodies  are  held  to  be  full  of  poison  and  perilous 
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forces; — ^"nonvelle  preove,"  observes  the  collector  of 
these  snperstitioiia,  "du  caractftre  ^jnivoqae  des 
dioses  sacrfea,"" 

This  likeness  between  Christian  and  Mnasnlman 
holy  man,  between  hermit  and  marabont,  vouches  for 
the  peiristenee  in  hmnan  nature  of  impnlses  which 
were  lon^  antecedent  to  opinion.  There  is  little  need 
to  repeat  those  examples  which  crowd  the  pages  of 
the  anthropolt^ist,  esnjjng  this  tmth  into  further 
minnteness  of  detaiL  Examples  are  drawn  from  sav- 
age  times  of  beliefs  which  remained  "in  fullest  vigour 
thnn^h  the  classic  world,"  and  which  to-day  are  in 
fall  vigor  among  the  natives  of  the  Congo/'  The 
nymph  and  dryad  of  the  Greek,  or  the  lares  of  the 
Boman,  woidd  arouse  no  surprise  in  the  Eskimo,  or 
the  African  n^ro,  who  knows  that  rivers,  wells,  and 
trees  have  each  their  "kra,"  or  indwelling  spirit." 

The  Pythia  of  Delphi  has  abandoned  her  classic 
shrine,  bat  the  same  god  to-day  speaks  to  hia  votaries 
throogh  the  foaming  and  eonvnlsions  of  the  medicine- 
man in  the  African  jooi^es,"  and  the  poor  savage 
is  lent  a  touch  of  dignity  by  the  mere  possibilily  of 
this  comparison.  The  peasant-belief  in  a  cottage- 
faery,"  in  a  Brownie,  or  a  Kobold,  seems  to  be  an 
attenuation  of  the  ancient  belief  in  an  attendant  or 
household-spirit.  The  patron-saints  of  Peter  Pavre, 
of  ThfirSse  of  the  Holy  Child,  or  of  Carlo  da  Sezze, 
who  watched  over  them  in  their  daily  lives,  at  once 
become  figures  more  comprehensible,  ima^atively 
ctHDplete,  and  ready  to  receive  the  decorative  treat- 
ment by  which  the  Italian  painters  gave  them  a  new 
immortality.    The  child-mind  of  the  world  delighted 
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in  delicate  pictnringB  of  these  beloved,  sacred  fignres. 
How  ofteD  do  the  TimonH — ^in  their  decorative  qaal- 
ity— remind  ns  of  the  vimona  of  faery  I  Gertrude  of 
Eisleben  makes  note  of  the  Savioor'a  garland,  and  his 
gold-embroidered  tonic.  The  blue  robe  of  the  Virgin 
is  the  blue  of  the  b^.  To  a  child,  is  not  a  faery- 
vision  always  crystal-dear  and  glittering!  And  the 
Lord  appeared  to  Teresa,  white  as  snow  and  clear  as 
crystal''  If  only  in  our  imaginationB,  our  child- 
hood yet  remains  with  us. 

Alas,  that  it  remaiiu  witU  tu  not  only  in  these 
charming  ways ;  for  we  are  often  closer  to  the  Gold- 
Coast  negro  than  we  should  like  to  thint.  When  the 
director  of  Mary  of  the  Angels  "commanded"  her 
disease  to  disappear,  psychologists  tdl  us  that  he  made 
use  of  the  power  of  si^geation  upon  a  highly  sensitive 
subject.  Ethnoli^psts  add,  that  this  priest  stood  in 
the  same  relation  to  the  suffeiing  mystic  as  the  Zoln 
medicine-man  toward  his  patient,  when  he  exorcized 
the  evil  spirit  believed  to  cause  the  disease.***  The 
rite  is  derived  from  those  cloudy  ages  when  all  His 
were  ascribed  to  the  actios  on  our  bodies  of  an  evil 
demon ; "  nor  does  the  reader  need  to  be  reminded 
that  exorcism  is  frequently  mentioned  both  in  the  Old 
and  the  New  Testaments.  Hysteria  and  epilepsy 
were  maladies  lending  themselves  readily  to  the  ex- 
planation of  demoniacal  possession ;  and  against  these 
attacks  exordsm  continued  to  be  constantly  and  pro- 
fesedonaUy  practised  until  late  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  Comparative  study  is  here  peculiarly  sug- 
gestive. Among  the  MelaJiesians,  a  witch-doctor 
will    call    upon    the    sufFerer    by    uame,    and    the 
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demon,  with  a  strange  voice,  will  answer; — ^"It  is  not 
be,  it  is  I !"  "  So  the  P^  Sarin — unfortunate  "man 
of  God" — interrogated  the  posseBSed  Jeanne  des 
Anges,  and  the  fiend,  replTing,  named  himself,  Isa- 
caarOQ.  The  miserable  nnns  of  Londim  and  Lonviers 
are  described  as  nndei^oing  the  identical  experience 
of  the  Zulu,  the  Basnto,  and  the  Patagonian. 

"During  the  early  centnriea  of  Christianity,"  com- 
ments Tylor,  "demoniacal  posseasion  becomes  pecul- 
iarly conspicuous  .  .  .  because  a  period  of  intense 
religious  excitement  bronght  it  more  than  usually  into 
requisition."*'  To  this  prevalence  and  its  signifi- 
cance, we  shall  again  return ;  at  the  moment  we  shall 
bat  emphasize  the  periodical  nature  of  the  possession- 
delusion,  and  the  accompanying  rite  of  exorcism. 

Says  a  keen  student:  "Beliefs  change,  but  rites 
perust,  as  the  fossil  shell  serves  to  date  for  ns  the 
geological  epoch."**  Lest  we  be  at  any  time  tempted 
to  glory  in  the  so-called  freedom  from  these  supersti- 
tions, let  us  farther  examine  the  history  of  this  espe- 
cial delusion. 

Lecky  observes  that  "From  the  time  of  Justin 
Martyr,  for  aboat  two  centuries,  there  is  not  a  single 
Christian  writer  who  does  not  solemnly  and  explicitly 
assert  the  reality  and  frequent  employment  of  this 
power.""  It  was  specifically  connected  with  the 
entire  system  of  miracles,  so  influential  over  the 
CJhristian. convert's  mind.**  The  letters  and  trea^ 
tisea  of  the  Fathers  are  filled  with  narratives  of  the 
casting-out  of  devils;  while  a  few  centuries  later, 
Qnibert,  Othloh,  Glaber,  Luther,  testify  to  the  vivid 
existence  of  such  beUefs.    Still  later  come  the  Salem 
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and  the  Scottish  witch-tmis,  throngh  which  Gaa  gro- 
tesque horror  is  carried  into  oor  own  coontrjr  and  al- 
most to  our  own  day.*' 

Nor  has  oor  own  day  escaped  this  savage  phe- 
nomenon. The  liiatoTjr  of  the  Mormon  performane«B 
at  Kirtland  and  in  New-Tork  State,  is  striking  whea 
the  smroondii^  and  native  characters  are  con- 
sidered. "In  April,  1830,"  says  the  official  chronicle, 
"the  devil  was  cast  out  of  Newedl  Knight,  by  Joseph 
Smith,  Sr.  .  .  .  This  waa  the  first  miracle  done  in 
this  cborch."**  Smith's  aeooont  is  detailed,  and 
unhesitating.  "I  went,  and  found  him  suffering  very 
nmch  in  his  mind,  and  his  body  acted  upon  in 
a  ve^  strange  manner,  his  visage  and  limhn 
distorted  and  twisted  in  every  shape  possible  to  im- 
agine. ...  I  SQceeeded  in  getting  hold  of  him  by  the 
hand,  when  almost  inmiediately  be  spoke  to  me,  and 
with  very  great  earnestness  required  of  me  that  I 
should  cast  the  devil  out  of  him.  ...  I  rebuked  the 
devil,  and  commanded  him  in  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ  to  depart  from  him,  when  inunediately  Newell 
spoke  out  and  said  that  he  saw  the  devil  leave  him 
and  vanish  from  his  si^t."  On  cnMS-examinatitni  as 
to  the  fiend's  appearance  En^ht  admitted  that  the 
image  was  haUucinatOTy;  "a  spiritual  si^t,  and  spii^ 
itually  discerned."  *" 

Hysterical  epidemic  soon  followed  scenes  like  these. 
Delirium,  with  ontbreaks  of  "the  jei^"  and  the 
"shakes,"  ran  riot  through  these  communities.  The 
point  of  view  of  the  individual  sufferer,  under  sueh 
influences,  relapsed  at  once  to  the  savage,  or  semi- 
savage,  level;  and  in  these  hard-headed  American 
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pioneer^  we  can  find  no  jot  of  resemblance  to  oar- 
selves.**  Writes  Elder  Kimball  in  bis  journal: 
"I  .  .  .  coold  distinctly  see  the  evil  spirits,  who 
foamed  and  gnashed  their  teeth  upon  as.  We  gazed 
apon  them  aboat  an  hour  and  a  half."  Elder  Hyde 
foag^t  a  host  of  demons  who  nearly  choked  him  to 
death,  and  describes*^  the  conflict  in  terms  which 
would  have  been  wholly  comprehensible  to  Guibert  de 
Nogent,  or  Jeanne  des  Anges,  or  poor  little  Marie  de  S. 
Sacrement,  or  Jeanne  F&ry.*'  In  1814,  in  Virginia, 
the  Mormon  elders  contended  with  a  crowd  of  evil 
spirits  for  the  possession  of  three  young  girls,  alter- 
nately ezoroising  and  re-exorcising  these  demons,  nn- 
til  beeiHning  exhausted.  In  another  case,  the  ezor- 
cists  were  themselTes  attacked,  jost  as  F^re  Sarin  had 
been.  Similar  oatbreaks  of  demoniacal  possession  and 
the  effort  to  control  it  by  exorcism,  are  noted  in 
Switzerland  as  late  as  1861,"  and  in  China  even 
later.** 

Wlen  the  oonfeasant  "makes  vows,"  offers  pro- 
pitiatory sacrifice,  or  condndea  a ' '  covenant  with  God ' ' 
by  which  bis  agony  and  distress  are  relieved,  be  but 
blindly  follows  in  the  tread  of  bis  savage  ancestor,  who, 
like  the  Bodo  or  Congo  chieftain,  tried  to  "buy  off" 
the  hostile  spirits."*  A  higher  form  of  this  practice 
will  be  found  among  the  early  Bomans  and  Jews. 
Sacrifice  was  recommended  to  Job  as  a  means  of  atone- 
ment for  his  revolt;  but  the  literature  of  sacrifice  is 
too  fall  to  be  dealt  with  in  this  place.  In  Brane, 
"A  prayer  was  a  vow  (votum)  in  return  for  cer- 
tain specified  services  to  be  rendered.    Were  they 
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rendered,  man  was  compos  voti — botmd  to  perform 
what  he  had  promised.  Were  the;  not  rendered,  the 
contract  vas  void.  Sometunea  in  a  erisia  the  god  was 
bound  in  advance  hy  a  devotio,  or  sacrifice-  The  priest 
held  the  poeition  of  legal  intermediary."  •• 

The  attitude  of  the  ChristiaD  confessant  toward 
hia  Saviour  is  lesa  presaming  in  its  fonn ;  we  shall  see 
if  it  actually  lacked  presumption.  One  case  "directly 
covenanted  with  God  for  a  return  of  health,"  In 
tKTeral  others,  the  mere  expectation  of  tranquillity 
to  be  secured  by  such  a  covenant  was  sufficient  to 
secure  it;  further  evidence,  if  seed  be,  of  the  power 
of  suggestion.  Althoi^  Qod  is  not  directly  stated 
to  be  the  par^  of  the  second  part,  yet  he  was  con* 
aidered  aa  bound  by  the  contract  in  question.'^ 

Any  attempt  at  comparative  study  of  primitive  and 
modem  mystical  phenomena,  and  the  beliefs  derived 
therefrom,  will  be  incomplete  without  a  comparative 
examination  of  the  primitive  and  the  modem  sacred 
personality.  The  change  in  attitude  toward  such 
personalities  has  been  fundamental,  yet  its  evolution 
is  traceable  from  the  primitive  to  the  medieval  times. 
Mediaeval  opinion— our  confessants  tell  us — ^r^^arded 
the  hysterical  aa  divine,  the  idiot  as  sacred.  To-day 
the  tendency  is  ezactiy  opposite;  many  regard  the 
divine  as  only  hysterical,  and  the  saint  as  a  harmleea 
tort  of  idiot  The  Middle  Ages  set  aside  for  saint- 
ship  those  individuals  displaying  abnormal  mental 
signs;  just  as  the  Zulu  to-day  selects  his  priest"* 
Among  the  Patagonians,  epileptics  are  immediately 
chosen  for  magicians;  while  the  Siberiana  destine 
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children  prcme  to  conviiMoiu  to  be  brought  np  in  the 
sacred  profession.**  Nor  can  the  mystic  claim  a 
mental  saperiority  over  these  eases;  whatever  their 
disciples  may  claim  for  them.  The  blessed  M.  M. 
AlaooQue  could  take  care  of  herself  in  the  world  much 
less  well  than  anjr  Zulu  witch-doctor  that  we  have 
ever  read  of.  A  former  section  has  already  made 
note  of  the  complacent  mental  inferiority  of  such  fa- 
mous examples  as  Mme.  Qayon,  A.  C.  Emmerich,  Maria 
d'Agr^da,  Joanna  Soothcott,  Joseph  Smith,  tiie  Mor- 
mon prophet;  while  even  Teresa,  zioyola,  and  Richard 
of  St.  Victor, — great  intellects  all  three,— oonmdered 
the  ideal  state  as  one  mnch  closer  to  pore  idiocy  than 
they  coold  ever  hope  to  attain.  Their  views  indicate 
the  still-dominant  inflitence  of  the  old  belief  in  the 
sacrednesB  of  the  fooL 

When  one  reads  of  certain  early  hermits,  and  later 
Quakers;  of  Juliana  of  Norwich,  or  of  Soso,  or  of 
Ai^ela  da  Foligno;  one  knows  that  the  Pati^nian 
priest,  or  the  Algerian  marabont,  would  not  have 
foond  them  at  all  sorprifflng  or  nncongenial.  By 
systematically  de-rationalizing  himself,  man  produces 
pretty  much  tiie  same  results  whatever  his  coantry, 
or  his  previous  d^ree  of  civilization.'^  Plotiuns's 
onion  with  the  Divine  differs  comparatively  little,  after 
all,  from  the  attempt  of  Amiel  to  "possess  Qod." 
.With  the  savage,  the  semi-savage,  the  medinval  or  the 
modem  mystic,  the  abnormal  still  remains  the  proof 
of  the  trnpematoral,  still  retains  ite  sacred  character. 
This  feeling  ia  carried  into  various  minor  phenomena 
of  the  mystical  experience.  That  Voice, — sometimee 
called  of  God,  sometimes  of  the  departed, — ^the  Voice 
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irhich  oomDunded  Fox  or  Angostin  or  Swedenborg 
or  Smith,  apeaks  the  BBme  menoges  in  the  ear  of  the 
Malay,  the  Al^^qoin,  or  the  New  Zealander;  and  is 
by  him  ducribed  as  "a  low  mutter,  a  mormnr,  or  a 
whistle."  ^"^  Among  the  AMpones  the  biasing  of  little 
ducks  which  fly  at  night  is  taken  for  the  Toices  of  the 
dead/^*  The  Maori  priest  m^  hear  the  voice  of  the 
ghostly  visitant,  and  comprdieud  its  message,  thon^ 
to  another  it  seems  only  the  low  aonnd  of  wind  pass- 
ing throu(^  tree8.^°*  Tylor  likrais  this  soond  in  its 
qaalit?  to  the  voices  of  the  dead  in  Homer,  where  it 
becomes  "a  thin  mormnr  or  twitter."  •**  Shakgpere 
wrote  that  "the  sheeted  dead  did  sqaeak  and  libber  in 
the  Roman  streetL"^'*  "The  still,  small  voice"  of 
Scriptore  embodied  the  expwienoe  of  the  whole  listen- 
ing world. 

Fenonal  testimony  heightens  for  the  student  the 
significant  quality  and  timbre  of  the  Voice.  All  ears 
have  heard,  all  nations  have  described  it.  Mahomet 
asks  to  be  delivered  "from  the  whisperer  who  slily 
withdraweth. ' '  >*•  This  has  further  interest  in  connec- 
tion with  the  idea  that  "the  language  of  demons  is  also 
a  low  whistle  or  a  mutter,  and  that  devils  generally 
speab  low  and  confusedly. ' '  *"  Jerome  Cardan  heard 
ihe  sound  difiFerently  at  different  times ;  on  one  impor- 
tant occasion  it  came  to  him  muffled,  "like  one  afar  off, 
confessing  to  a  priest."  ><"  To  express  the  idea  of 
tenuity  or  bird-liks  quali^,  the  Hebrew  term  is 
"Batkol,"  or  "daof^ter  of  a  Voice."  This  wdl  de- 
fines the  curious  attribute  of  the  sound,  that  "it  mur> 
mured  lilie  a  dove."^***  The  American  Indian  felt  it 
to  resemble  a  cricket,  rather  than  a  bird.^"*    Ancient 
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Hebrew  ^imtingB  tell  that  the  holj  Eliaha  ben  Abu7a 
heard  the  Voice  "chirping"  behind  the  temple.  Who 
oan  foi^et  the  intensity  of  the  pn^het's  phrase  when 
he  Bays  that  "tiy  Voice  shall  whisper  out  of  the 
dostt"'"  while  many  examples  may  be  cited  from 
the  Bible  and  the  Talmud,  in  support  of  its  peculiar 
and  characteristic  timbre.  Cardan  held  the  old  belief 
that  this  Voice  belonged  to  a  personal  dfemon,  and 
mentions  it  frequently.  With  him  it  was  wont  to 
grow  "to  a  tiunult  of  voices";  just  as  among  the 
Jews  it  would  become  a  hum  or  reverberation. 
"Seek  onto  them,"  says  the  prophet,  "that  have 
familiar  spirits,  and  unto  wizards  that  peep  and  that 
mutter."  "'  The  Voice  is  not  always  low,  though  it 
is  always  shrill;  at  times  it  is  very  load.  To  the 
Friend  ElizabeUi  Asfabridge,  it  came  "as  from  a 
tnnnpet";  while  to  Henry  Alline,  it  was  "still  and 
small,  through  my  whole  souL"  To  Joseph  Smith  it 
gave  8  call,  from  a  distance.  B.  WiUdnson  heard  "a 
dreadful  sound  in  his  ears,  which  he  thought  was  the 
adversary."  Angustin  remarks  that  he  "never  re- 
membered to  have  heard  anything  at  all  like  it." 
Joseph  Hoag  heard  "as  plain  a  whisper  aa  ever  I 
heard  from  a  human  being."  "* 

There  would  be  interesting  specnlation  for  the 
medical-materialist  in  linkiug  this  typical  Voice  with 
the  equally  typical  noises  present  in  cases  of  aural 
catarrh.***  These  are  reported  aa  "ranging  from 
simple,  pulsatii^  murmurs  to  thundering  noises,  or 
reports  like  the  shot  of  pistol  or  cannon.  In  many 
cases  they  are  of  a  whistling  or  singing  character. 
.  .  .  They  may  be  constant,  intermittent,  or  recur- 
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rent."  The  writer  doubts  whether  they  "ever  as- 
lome  the  fonn  of  apoken  langaage";  gQggeetiiig  that 
"those  who  seem  to  hear  voices  and  to  receive  mes- 
sages and  revelations,  prohably  have  a  central  lesion 
of  the  cortex.*"**  The  occnrrenee  woold  seem  too 
general  and  too  widespread  for  this  latter  explanation 
always  to  prevail;  hnt,  perhaps,  the  medical  means 
of  deciding  this  fact  are  not  snffldent  at  the  present 
time.  Oases  of  cortical  lesion  wonld  anrely  present 
certain  definite,  pathoI<^eal  symptcnns;  whereas  the 
Voice  occors  frequently  under  conditions  fairly  nor- 
mal, or  those  but  temporarily  atmonnaL  A  more 
natural  condition  would  be  that  ignorant  hnmani^, 
finding  no  explanation  of  his  head-noises  other  than 
the  anthropomorphic  explanation  which  he  was  ac- 
customed to  attach  to  most  things,  took  them  to  mean 
the  flattering  attention  of  his  god  or  spirit  Sooner 
or  later,  this  explanation  wonld  receive  an  apparent 
ratification  from  some  comrade  in  the  tribe  whose 
cortical  lesion  led  hini  to  amplify  and  formolate  words 
for  the  Voice.  The  evolution  of  the  central  fact  of 
interior  whispering,  into  that  Voice  which  has  mur- 
mured or  thundered  down  the  ages,  m^iht  be  therefore 
attributable,  as  so  much  else  in  our  past,  to  mere 
'  'mimnterpreted  observation. ' '  That  efforts  have 
been  made  for  a  true  explanation  is  shown  in  a  com- 
mit made  by  Burton,  in  the  "Anat^miy  of  Helan- 
eholy,"  when  he  is  dealing  with  the  delnsiona  caused 
by  echoes.  "Theophilus  (in  Galen)  thought  he 
heard  musick,  from  vapours  which  made  his  ears 
sound' '  i '"  writes  this  trenchant  observer.  The  qual- 
ity,' the  timbre  of  the  Voice,  due  always,  however 
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accounted  for,  to  ideotical  oaoses,  would  thus  remain 
characteristio. 

The  persiBtence  of  primitive  eoneeptioiis,  irhich  rest 
nnduuiged  thronghont  the  ingeuiOTiB  misinterpreta- 
tion of  the  eenturiea,  is  one  of  the  most  interestiiME 
of  oor  mental  phenomena.  Their  original  connec- 
tions are  often  bat  dimly  grasped  hy  db  now,  if  the;' 
are  grasped  at  alL  Who  can  aay  if  the  thinness  and 
delicacy  of  the  Voice,  whose  pecnliar  timbre  has  jnst 
been  emphasized,  may  not  have  had  an  effect — by 
simple,  logical  inference — on  the  early  conceptions  of 
the  sonl,  its  appearance  and  characteristics  t  Tylor 
makes  no  comment  on  the  relation  between  the  primi- 
tive idea  of  the  smallness  of  the  soul,  and  the  thin- 
ness of  its  voice ;  bnt  the  idea  of  it  as  a  miniatnre  rep- 
lica of  the  body,  as  a  mannikia,  is  strangely  far- 
reaching.*" 

The  Port-Lincoln  blacks  say  the  soul  is  so  small  it 
coold  pass  throng  a  chink, — and  hover  at  the  tops 
of  the  trees.  It  was  about  the  size  of  a  small 
child.'**  Certain  Eskimos  hold  it  to  be  no  lai^er 
than  a  band  or  a  finger;  while  the  Angmagsaliks  de- 
scribe it  as  "a  tiny  man,  the  size  of  a  sparrow."*'* 
J.  Q.  Frazer  notes  that  it  is  regarded  as  a  dwarf, 
nnanimonsly,  by  all  primitive  peoples.  In  the 
Egyptian  frescoes,  as  later,  in  the  Italian  (Orcagna), 
it  is  pictured  as  half  life-cnze,  often  winged,  or  bird- 
like, floating  over  the  head  of  its  proprietor."**  What 
later  generations  took  for  naivet£  of  drawing  in  these 
pietores,  is  seen  to  be  really  the  accurate  presentation 
of  a  prevailing  idea.  Careful  tracing  of  this  concep- 
tion leads  to  its  final  connection  with  that  groap  of 
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idsBs,  sprung  bona  uuminii,  iirwgining  a  grurdian  or 

hoowhold  spirit.  Thus,  the  sonls  of  the  dead  are, 
in  tlieir  main  eharacteristios,  qtiite  indistingaMhable 
fn»a  tlie  being!  known  to  ni  to-day  as  fairies.  T!hey 
are  light,  fiitting,  ddieate,  and  eaprieunu,  often 
malignant ;  like  the  horuheet  of  Ireland,  or  the  eombia 
of  Martiniqae.^*^  This  being,  protean  under  the 
imaginations  of  men,  is  somettmes  the  attendant  spirit, 
or  demon,  or  genios ;  while  later  it  beoomes  the  gaar> 
dian  angel  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Socrates  and  Philo, 
Bmtns  and  Cardsji,  are  h<dding  no  strai^^  beliefs, 
but  merely  sharing  the  popular  ideas  of  their  day.'^ 
No  whit  does  their  eonoeption  differ  from  that  of  the 
Corib,  or  the  M<HigoI,  or  the  Taamanian  natiTe. 

Speealation  as  to  the  nature  of  these  details  is  not, 
however,  mere^  of  s  cnriotiB  interest ;  it  is  with  mat- 
ter of  broader  analogy  that  we  have  to  deal.  So  rich 
is  the  corroboratiTe  evidence  among  modern  exam* 
pies,  as  among  savage  oases,  that  it  becomefl  diffienlt 
not  to  overweight  the  page.  Individual  cases  demoo- 
strate  the  praotical  identity  of  savage  and  civilized 
mystical  phenomena.  To  deny  it,  is  to  dose  one's  eyes 
to  fact;  to  shut  one's  mind  to  logic.  The  Khonds  of 
ArisBa,  the  n^roes  of  Gninea,  the  aborigines  of  Amer^ 
ica  and  Aostralio,  are  aided  or  tormented  by  onmds  of 
good  or  evil  spirits,  which  beset  their  path  precisely  as 
angelfl  and  demons  beset  the  path  of  Teresa,  of  Jeanne 
des  Anges,  of  Jeanne  de  St  Mathiea  Deleloe,  of  0th- 
loh,  of  Raonl  Glaber,  of  Mme.  Gnyon,  of  Swedenbocg, 
of  Joseph  Smith.  Yivid  testimony  to  the  belief  in 
incubi  and  sucoubi  will  be  found  in  the  witch-trials 
of  the  seventeenth  eentury,  the  selfaame  belief  pre- 
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vailing  among  the  natdves  of  Samoa,  of  tbe  AntiUes, 
or  of  New  Zealand.^**  Apparitiona,  whether  of  per-! 
song,  white  and  glittering,  of  Qery  pillars,  or  cloads,  or 
points,'**  ia  no  more  a  Chiistian  belief  than  tlie  gnar- 
dian-angel,  or  the  "Toice  of  God,"  are  Christian  be-< 
liefs.  The  Christian  took  them  where  he  foond  them, 
in  the  hearts  and  imaginations  of  tbe  simple  and  the  ^ 
hnmble,  of  folk  yet  close  to  primitive  feeling,  and' 
adapted  them  to  his  needs  and  to  the  needa  of  his' 
new  faith. 

The  confessant  msy  have  evolved  beyond  the  savage 
in  the  matter  of  magical  rites ;  although  one  no  sooner 
makes  such  a  statement  than  he  is  shaken  by  reading 
in  the  newspaper  that  an  entire  commanity  in  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  has  been  terrorized  by  tbe  ap- 
pearance of  a  gigantic  "hese"  (witch)  eat, — ^killed 
finally  hy  a  silver  boUet;  or  that  some  railroad  has 
been  disappointed  in  the  results  given  by  certain 
' '  dowsers '  *  or  diviners,  which  it  employed  to 
"dowse"  for  water.  The  visual  and  auditory  phe- 
nomena which  the  confesBant  experiences,  is  associ- 
ated to-day  with  another  set  of  ideas;  these  have 
grown  more  complex  and  are  at  work,  moreover,  npon 
o^anizations  far  more  complex  and  far  more  sensitive. 
Deeper  and  more  profoond  is  tbe  resultant  disinte- 
gration-, but  we  who  read  moat  not  forget  that  it  is 
this  resolt  and  not  the  or^cinal  caose  which  baa 
cbai^d.  Is  it  posmble  to  read,  comparatively,  the 
uperiences  narrated  by  Snso,  Ho^,  Linsley,  Orst^ 
ton,  Jaco,  Blair,  Boston,  Swedenborg,  Smith,  Lobb, 
Bichard  Bolle,  Juliana  of  Norwich,  Antoinette  Bour- 
ignon,  Carrg  de  Montg^ron,  Oeoi^  Fox  (to  name  bat 
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few), — and  not  feel  a  deepening  conviction  of  tbeir 
easentiallf  sayage  character! 

The  hyper-saggestibilil^  among  modems  has  bean 
alleged  as  the  Bpeci&l  inducing  eaiue  of  Uie  intensity 
of  their  experience.  At  eeremoniea  of  initiation  a 
similar  saggestibilitT'  govema  the  Australian,  who  thus 
readily  beholds  strange  -nmons."*  His  medicine-man 
keeps  aloof  from  the  tribe,  practises  asceticism,  and 
is  as  wild  in  speech  and  look  as  any  Thebaid  hermit. 
When  abont  to  assume  his  aacred  function,  he  goes 
alone  to  the  month  of  s  certain  cave,  where  he  fasts 
and  praya,  nntil  a  spirit  comes  and  pierces  his  tongne 
with  a  long  spear.'**  This  wound  (it  is  photographed 
as  a  deep  hole  in  the  forepart  of  the  tongue)  is 
scarcely  healed  when  he  returns  to  the  tribe;  nor 
could  th$  investigator  discover  that  he  ever  after 
acknowledged  it  to  have  been  made  by  himself  or  by  a 
comrade.  On  the  contrary,  he  persisted  in  saying 
and  in  beUeving  it  to  be  the  work  of  a  spirit. 
Our  modem  attitude  is  ccmtemptuous  of  this  cre- 
dulity; yet  much  in  this  whole  experience  saggests 
the  phenomenon  of  the  stigmata.  Qorres  notes  that 
both  the  desire  to  possess  these  wounds  and  the  ex- 
pectation of  possesHing  them  preceded  their  appear* 
,  ance  in  the  hands  and  idde  of  the  subject,'*'  and  cites 
!  the  instances  of  Y^romqne  Oinliani,  Mai^;aret 
Ebnerin,  laduine,  Jeanne  de  Jesu  Maria,  and  others. 
Naturally  we  tend  to  believe  more  in  our  own  medi- 
cine-men than  in  those  of  the  Australian  bnshman,  yet 
in  pTflTnjTiing  the  evidence  of  saintlineas  it  were  well 
to  remember  that  things  which  are  equal  to  the  same 
thing  are  equal  to  each  other. 
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In  bis  chapterB  on  "MyBtical  Flight,"  Qorres  re- 
cords the  sensations  of  the  saint  as  being  rapidly  and 
dizzily  whirled  throagh  the  air."'  Several  confeas- 
ants  support  thia  deacription;  and  it  haa  received 
mneh  attention  from  m^cal  and  psyeholc^cal  an- 
thorities.  This  is  hardly  the  place  to  enmnerate  their 
theories,  which  connect  it  either  with  reaetaon  from 
a  state  of  trance,  or  with  definite  epileptic  seizare. 
The  anthropologist  saoceeds  in  convincing  hb  that  the  f 
Bo-called  mystical  flight  is  not  alone  the  proper^  of 
the  ChristiaQ  mystic;  for  it  is  dtumed  also  by  the 
Baddliist,  the  Brahman,  the  Neo-Platonist ; — and ' 
that,  in  fact,  belief  in  it  is  common  to  ascetics  of  all  ^ 
natdons.*** 

Those  fatal  and  sacred  properties  which  savage 
imaginations  attached  to  the  fetich,  seem  to  place  this 
idea  as  far  from  the  world  of  the  Sistine  Madonna  as 
the  custom  of  eating  raw  meat.  Many  conlessants 
record  snch  belief  in  full  activi^,  and  no  farther 
than  onr  own  times.  The  book  of  Mormon  refers  to 
"the  stone  called  Oazelem"  (sic)  which  Joseph  Smith 
carried  in  his  pocbet,  and  by  whose  aid  he  was  able 
to  indnce  a  slightly  faypnoid  state  in  the  gazer.  From 
the  description  of  this  sacred  "peep-stone,"  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the 
broken  prism  of  an  old-fashioned  Instre  chandelier  I  **" 
In  other  records  will  be  found  mention  of  sacred 
medals  and  pictures ;  ^*^  Pascal  carried  his  amulet 
aronnd  his  neck;  and  so  this  most  savage  of  all 
aboriginal  notions  manifests,  in  an  hundred  different 
ways,  its  extraordinary  persistency.  To  sum  ap ;  not 
only  the  savage  and  the  medifeval,  but  the  savage  and 
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the  modem  religioni  experience,  are  in  reality  so 
cloM,  that  the  mind  trained  in  the  search  for  truth 
will  find  the  differences  between  them  far  fewer  than 
the  reeemblaneea. 
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Thb  comparisons  contained  in  the  foregoing  section 
hare  been  made  for  a  definite  porpose  and  in  the  in- 
terest of  a  definite  aim.  That  the  cited  experiences, 
one  and  all,  have  their  orig^  deep  in  primal  emotion, 
would  seem  indispatable,  nor  is  it  unreasonable  to 
claim  for  them  a  distinct,  emotional  source.  Trae, 
religion  is  more  complex  to-day,  and  its  influence  over 
modem  life  is  wider  and  more  varions ;  yet  this  fact 
shonld  not  bide  for  ns  its  emotional  or^in.  If  this 
sentiment  was  not  always  what  it  is  to-day,  neither 
were  we  always  what  we  are  to-day;  the  change  is 
not  the  resnlt  of  any  one  belief,  it  is  the  result  of  a 
gradual  maturity  of  the  homan  mind. 

"In  the  life  of  the  rodest  savage,  religioiu  belief 
is  associated  with  intense  emotion,  with  awfol  rever- 
ence, with  agonizing  terror,  with  rapt  ecstasy,  when 
sense  and  thought  utterly  transcend  the  common 
level  of  daily  life."*  Thus  writes  the  anthropolo- 
gist;— and  when  we  read  his  words,  many  of  as  feel 
a  gentle  glow  of  superiority,  so  sure  we  are  that  our 
ideals  have  grown  to  a  higher  stature,  to  a  nobler 
beauty.  There  are  many  ways  in  which  we  have 
grown,  indeed;  and  yet  the  final  impression  made  by 
440 
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reading  aii7  histoiy  of  morals  is,  after  all,  not  Qtat 
Christiaiiily  has  had  ao  much  inflaence  upon  the 
world's  conduct,  bat  that  it  has  had  so  little/  No 
historian  can  make  the  Middle  Ages  other  than  re- 
pulsive; a  dark,  cruel,  sick,  savage  period,  a  frnitfol 
soil  for  emotional  survivals. 

As  the  term  "survival"  wag  introduced  into  the 
worid  of  anthropological  research  hy  T^lor,  in  bis 
"Primitive  Gnlture,"  his  definition  thereof  shall 
serve  us  here,  "liiese  are  processes,"  he  writes, 
"customs,  opinions,  and  so  forth,  which  have  been 
carried  on  by  force  of  habit  into  a  new  state  of 
society  different  from  that  in  which  they  had  their 
original  home,  and  they  thus  remain  as  proo&  and 
examples  of  an  older  condition  of  culture,  oat  of  which 
a  newer  has  been  evolved."  '  When  one  carries  this 
definition  a  little  further,  out  of  the  sphere  of  cnstom 
and  habit,  into  that  of  emotion  and  feeling,  one 
will  be  obliged  to  modify  it  considerably.  Habit 
alone,  for  instance,  is  sot  sufBeient  to  account  for  sor- 
vival  in  the  field  of  emotion,  and  does  not  as  a  matter 
of  fact  so  carry  it  on.  As  Tyler's  whole  book  shows, 
emotional  survivals  are  almost  always  the  result  of 
special  conditions,  preserving  certain  feelings  or  ideas 
as  it  were  artificially,  and  storing  them  up  in  the 
imaginations  and  hearts  of  a  community,  or  a  Tn^tipn. 
These  sorviviog  feelingg  or  ideas  after  a  time  drop 
out  of  aetive  and  conscioas  life ;  no  longer  used,  they 
become  psarave,  latent  in  the  communis ;  th^  re- 
semble the  seeds  of  certun  plants,  which  lie  unsos- 
pected  in  the  earth  until  the  time  has  come  for  them 
to  sprout  once  more.    As  we  shall  see  later,  this  re- 
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eradescence  may  be  bo  sctxre  and  vehement  that  it 
deserres  the  name  "revival";  by  -which  term  Tylor 
defines  the  sarrival  gpnm^  to  activify,  nnder  the  in- 
flnenee  and  the  pressnre  of  spe<!ial  ooDditions. 

'When  ve  come  to  consider  religious  sorvivals  in 
particolar,  the  question  of  the  aorroonding  conditiona 
has  a  vital  importance ;  and  a  glance  at  the  first  ten 
centnries  of  the  Christiaa  era  will  go  far  toward  ex- 
plaining the  presence  of  some  characteristic  phe- 
nomena of  snrvivaL  The  conditions  prevalent  dur- 
ing the  Middle  Agee  are  owing  to  the  passing  of  the 
ancient,  to  the  rise  of  the  modem,  world.  Sneh  con- 
ditions united  to  favor  emotional  outbreaks  hy  pre- 
aenttng  the  C(mibination  of  great  nnrest  and  great  ex- 
citement, acting  on  the  lowered  vitally  of  a  world 
eiJianeted  by  famine  and  by  war.  The  vigorons 
paganism  of  the  past  was  dead,  and  the  barbarian 
iuvaaionB  swarmed  npon  those  races  who  were  striv- 
ing to  revive  and  to  re-make  life.  Fear  and  Famine 
were  the  nurses  of  our  modem  civilization;  and  the 
tales  they  told  made  so  deep  a  mark  apon  men's 
minds  that  fragments  of  them  linger  here  and  there 
to  this  day.  The  rel^on  of  the  masses  was  as  ir- 
religious as  it  was  possible  to  be;*  as  irreligious  as 
religioa  spnu^  from  emotional  survival  seems  at  first 
bound  to  be.  It  had  little  connection  with  conduct; 
it  was  founded  upon  terror,  npon  egotism,  npon  hys- 
teria; it  shows  mankind  at  the  cry  of  "Sanve  qui 
peat  I"  mnning  pell-mell  from  the  hobgoblins  itself 
had  created.  Noting  the  monstrous  growth  of  super- 
stitioQ,  the  profane  and  absord  stories  which  cling 
around  the  worship  of  the  Vii^,  Hallam  cannot 
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refrain  from  commenting  on  the  irreligiooa  nature 
of  tbja  80-ealled  religion;  and  wonderii^;  "if  an  en- 
tire absence  of  all  religion  migbt  not  have  been  less 
harmfnl,  on  the  whole."*  This  is  mnch  from  an 
historian  who  fails  to  see  that  these  manifestationB 
have  Bpning  from  a  different  aoorce  than  the  mani- 
festations which  have  aided  the  world  in  its  ethical 
advance. 

The  one  thing  known  abont  the  religions  experience, 
is  that  its  occurrence  is  invariably  doe  to  a  combina-  . 
tion  of  lowered  vitality  plus  emotional  excitement.  . 
Individnal  cases  have  sho^m  this  condition  repeated  ; 
over  and  over  again ;  and  certain  religioos  movements,  ,' 
near  to  onr  own  day,  convince  ns  yet  again  of  its  .' 
efBcaoy.    Lowered  vitality  pins  emotional  excitement-' 
had  a  share  of  responsibility  for  the  great  dissenting 
movement  of  the  eighteenth  centnty  in  England;  in 
our  own  land  the  sectarian  agitation,  the  Great  Re- 
vival,* the  Q>ringing-ap  of  all  types  of  estravi^ant 
belief,  the  Bestorationists,  the  Shakers,  the  Latter-Day 
Saints,  the  Dnnkards,  down  to  the  Christian  Scientists, 
will  all,  if  their  origin  be  carefally  examined,  be  found 
to  have  dmilar  conditions  as  their  inducing  cause. 

In  the  early  Middle  Ages,  snch  conditions  were  ful- 
filled, not  merely  for  scattered  individnals,  nor  iso- 
lated groups,  but  for  hnmani^  at  lai^.  Primitive 
feeling  held  an  unchecked  sway  over  the  masses; 
while  the  effect  of  Christianity,  with  its  stroi^  emo- 
tional api>eal,  was  to  heighten  and  to  intensify  all 
primitive  feeling ;  to  act  as  stimulus  to  the  emotional 
side  of  religion.  For  many  centuries  previously, 
emotional  faith  had  appeared  to  weaken  and  to  ebb. 
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PhiloHOphy  Iiad  £aUed,  hy  reason  of  its  inteUectaal 
demand,  to  formnlato  a  creed  for  the  btimble. 
ChriHtianify  g&ve  botii  an  impetus  and  a  yoice  to  the 
forces  Blomberin^  then,  as  now,  in  the  very  being  of 
the  race.  It  released  and  directed  a  body  of  senti- 
ments by  whose  aid  alone  man  conld  advance  in  his 
evolntion.  Bat  at  the  same  time,  along  with  these 
primitive  emotional  forces  there  were  aronsed  and 
set  into  action  other  forces  just  as  primitive,  bat  hy 
no  means  as  beneficent,  which  are  indisaolably  bound 
up  with  the  life  of  the  ^notions.  Many  of  these 
forces  an  present,  bat  are  no  longer  constant  in  their 
operation  npon  the  human  mind;  they  may  be  sum- 
moned into  activity  only  by  special  inflaencea  and 
under  special  conditions.  Perhaps  they  may  be  best 
described  by  the  term  "vestigiary." 

Working  together  with  active  forces,  these  vestig- 
iary forces  have  helped  in  farthering  the  spread 
of  Christianity.  Our  examples  have  shown  how 
th^  made  their  appearance  in  the  doctrines  of 
Christian  belief,  and  in  what  ways  they  have  been 
incorporated  with  these  doctrines.  Much  of  this 
incorporation  was  done  later,  when  the  Fathers  made 
their  ingenioos  attempt  to  accoont  for  all  things 
according  to  a  strictly  Christian  interpretation; — 
bat  mach  also  was  present  at  the  very  beginning, 
for  which  only  vestig^ry  remains  can  account.  Be- 
canse  we  see  in  the  Golden  Rule,  in  Christ's  ideal 
of  brotherhood,  a  flattering  evidence  of  development 
from  the  al^smal  state  of  cmelt?  and  brute  force, — 
beoaose  these  divine  thii^  are  to  be  f  oond  in  his 
teaching,  ve  must  not  foi^et  the  vestigiary  savage 
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concepticais  therein,  reward  and  ponisbioent,  hell  and 
heaven,  vision,  and  magical  power  and  exordsm. 
Because  a  new  ethical  need  and  a  new  ideal  caoaed 
man  to  accept  this  pnrer  faith,  does  not  mean  that 
he  had  atterly  east  aside  his  savage  emotional  tradi- 
tion&  On  the  contnur,  the  first  effect  of  Christiajiit? 
was  to  re-vitalize  these. 
I  The  anthropologist  tells  as  that  this  Dnclens  of  vea- 
!  tigiar;^  emotion — ^this  terror  and  worship  of  the  nn- 
known  spirits  which  is  called  "animism" — ^had  be- 
come, in  those  clond^  ages  when  it  waa  not  vestigiarr 
;  bat  active,  the  seat  and  sonrce  of  tiie  religions  senti- 
ment. Later  fonnalistio  tendencies,  the  inflnence  of 
a  priestly  hierarchy,  intent  on  "performing  the 
proper  act  in  the  proper  way,"  aomewhat  fliq>pres8ed 
these  animistic  feelings,  cansing  them  to  play  leas 
part  than  they  had  played  previously  in  the  na- 
tional life  and  religion  of  men.  Hutory  is  one 
long  struggle  between  these  tendencies,  now  the  on^ 
now  the  other,  predominating;  now  the  hierarchy 
crashing  the  people,  now  the  prophet  stimnlating 
them  to  protest  afresh.  Under  the  spur  of  Chriat's 
personality,  and  his  sensitive  relation  of  all  feelii^  to 
conduct  and  ideals,  this  naclena  of  aninent,  primitive 
forces,  developed  a  sadden  and  overmastering  vitality. 
In  proportion  as  the  Son  of  Man  was  real  to  men,  so 
his  influence  revived  and  strengthened  their  capacity 
for  emotion.  He  taught  them  the  beauty  of  feeling, 
the  value  of  feeling,  the  essential  need  of  feeling;  and 
thus  was  evolved  a  whcJe  gronp  of  emotions,  which 
before  had  been  but  rudimentary.  They  q>ring  up 
and  flower,  chaining  the  entire  aspect  of  the  earth  to 
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men;  who  had  not  noticed  how  the  Beeds  bad  lain 
hid  in  tliese  barren  places.  When  one  reads  Angus- 
tin 'a  "CfmfeBSionB,"  he  may  bebcdd  the  unfolding  and 
the  flowering  of  this  garden  of  the  SouL 

Fotmded  upon  and  rooted  in  primal  emotion,  the 
religions  experiences  oontained  in  the  documents  of 
eonfeasion,  most  be  finally  dissociated  from  the  pro- 
eessee  connected  with  the  formation  of  intellectual 
opinion.  As  their  geneds  is  different,  so  is  their  evo- 
lution. They  are  intimately  related  to,  if  not  actually 
a  part  of,  the  mystical  tendency.  Many  of  these  ex- 
amples might  be  best  described  as  depicting  a  condi- 
tion of  temporary  mysticism  accompanying  and 
following  change  of  belief.  This  body  of  experience, 
presenting  the  various  phases  of  Depression,  Convert 
sion,  and  Reaction,  is  bnt  the  repeated  individual 
expression  of  forces  which  were  yet  more  active  and 
dominating  in  primitive  man.  Under  the  gradual 
movement  of  modem  life,  many  of  these  forces  have, 
no  doubt,  been  largely  outgrown.  Cold  and  dead  in 
some  persons,  in  others  we  find  them  present,  bnt 
latent,  and,  as  it  were,  vestigiary.  These  forces  thus 
remain  in  most  modem  individuals  only  as  survivals. 

Although  all  survivals  are  not  religions,  yet  the 
question  of  survival  and  revival  has  an  especial  bear- 
ing on  all  manifestationa  of  religion.  Bitual  in  itself 
has  been  observed  to  be  a  great  f  ossilizer  of  survivals ; 
tile  amber  which  has  preserved  many  early  religious 
ideas.  "La  persistance  du  rite  est  la  raison  des  ew 
vivances,"  says  DonttS,  speaking  of  the  nurvival  in 
Mnssniman  festival  and  folklore.* 
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It  is  to  the  outworn  coBtom  one  moBt  look  for  traoet 
of  ancient  BurrivalB,  many  of  which  are,  even  in  thii 
latter  age,  deeply  embedded  in  the  very  fonndationB 
of  our  complex  civilization.  The  revival,  however,  ii 
l^  no  meana  to  be  cl(»ely  compared  with  a  fossiL  It 
occurs  where  the  survival  has  received  the  impniae 
of  life ;  it  is  a  nucleos,  a  centre  of  energy,  whether 
benignant  or  malignant,  wholly  chaining  and  dom- 
inating the  sabject  'Hiis  revival  most  frequently 
occurs  in  crowds,  where  the  stimnlns  of  contagion  is 
added  to  the  other  stimuli,  with  powerful  effect;  bat 
it  is  not  infrequently  to  be  found  in  sporadio,  iso- 
lated, and  individual  cases,  oases  which  often  are  the 
furthest  removed  from  the  possibility  of  contagion. 
Tylor  mentions,  though  only  in  passing,  certain  in- 
stances of  this  individual  revival,  and  observes  that 
it  follows  the  same  course  aa  does  the  crowd-revival.* 

Before  considering  the  examples  of  revival  in  the 
individual,  let  us  pause  to  surv^  the  course  of  &ose 
crowd-revivals  whose  inflnence  on  history  has  made 
them  more  familiar  to  our  minds.  So  mailed  is  their 
trail  that  even  those  of  us  who  fail  to  comprehend 
their  psychology  are  willii^  to  accept  them  as  a  suf- 
ficient excuse  for  many  amazing  aberrations,  for  many 
startling  events.  To  enumerate  and  analyze  them 
would  lead  far  &om  the  present  task,  but  their  origin 
must  not  be  forgotten  in  its  direct  bearii^  on  oar 
enquiry. 

"As  men's  minds  chai^  in  progressing  culture, 
old  customs  and  opinions  fade  gradually  in  the  new 
and  uncongenial  atmo^here,  or  pass  into  states  more 
oongmoua   with    the    new   life    around    them.  .  .  . 
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Stadyii^  mth  a  vide  view  the  conrse  of  hmnan  opin- 
ion,  we  may  nov  and  then  trace  on  from  the  very 
tnrmng-point  the  change  from  paaaive  survival  into 
active  revival.  Some  well-knovn  belief  or  caBt<mi 
has  for  centoriea  shown  cfymptoms  of  decay  ...  it 
bursts  forth  again  with  a  vigor  often  aa  marvellous 
as  it  is  onhealthy."*  Should  the  reader  desire  con- 
firmation of  this  paasage,  let  liim  retnm  to  the  chap- 
ters on  "Data,"  of  this  book,  and  read  once  more 
the  doemnents  relating  to  witchcraft.  He  will  appre- 
ciate that  each  intellectoal  advance  has  been  followed 
by  an  emotional  reaction  of  equal  sweep,  during  one 
of  which,  fostered  by  certain  special  tendencies  latent 
in  Christianity  itself,  the  savage  survival  of  witch- 
craft leapt  into  vivid  and  malign  activity.  As  an 
epidemic,  witchcraft  had  been  chronic  among  the 
lower  races  and  is  still  chronic  among  them.  To  na, 
as  tlie  anthropologiBt  remarks,  "its  main  interest  lies 
in  the  extent  and  acenraey  with  which  the  theory  of 
survival  explains  it."  ^^  The  main  idea  of  witchcraft 
is  savage;  all  the  rites  connected  with  it  are  savi^e. 
Various  minor  fluctuations  of  this  revival  carry  down 
to  our  own  day  its  d^pnding  and  evil  influence. 
*rbe  Mormon  outbreak, — ^the  outbreak  of  demoniacal 
possession  in  Switzerland  in  1861, — ^tbe  oatbreak  of 
Spiritnalism  in  the  eighties,'^ — all  will  be  found  to 
exhibit  the  same  typical  savage  characteristics,  symp- 
toms, and  progress. 

Any  relation  of  the  individual  confeasant  to  these 
gronpSt  and  bis  dasmflcation  among  the  data  of  sav- 
age survival,  are  not  the  work  of  theory,  they  are  the 
work  of  the  confeasant  himself.    As  one  reads  of  his 
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personal  conflict,  in  volnme  after  volume,  this  ctm- 
elosion  is  not  f  (Mrtoitons,  it  is  inevitable.  Only  the 
clerical  eye  could  have  failed  to  see  where  he  be- 
longed and  to  plaoe  him  thoe  years  ago.  Bis  own 
heartrending  description  of  liis  feelings,  his  intensity, 
particularity,  and  Trridnesa  of  ima^native  conoep- 
tion, — ^theae  lend  as  the  light  wherewith  to  under- 
stand him.  In  every  word  he  ntters,  he  paints  for  as 
the  progress  of  his  savage  revivaL  In  every  word 
he  otters,  he  makes  plain  to  as  the  nature  of  his  mon- 
Btroos  and  pathetic  delnsion.  Fw,  what  seems  to  him 
Divine,  what  seems  to  him  to  be  the  work  of  God,  or 
the  Voice  of  Qod,  or  the  God-dedgned  means  for  his 
arrival  at  nltimate  aecnrity  and  salvation,  we  now 
know  to  be  in  its  origins  Bomething  wholly  and  gro- 
tesquely different,  something  linked  not  with  the 
higher,  bnt  with  the  lower,  issaes  of  man's  natnre; 
something  connected  not  with  what  we  hnman  crea- 
turea  have  become,  bnt  with  what  we  once  were,  ieons 
since;  something  hideously  close  to  that  other  savage 
revival  of  witchcraft,  sprung  from  brote  cmelty  and 
terror. 

Let  us  examine  farther  into  the  literature  of  the 
witch-confession,  in  order  both  to  connect  it  with  the 
data  of  religious  confession  and  to  draw  comparisons 
between  these  two  survivals.  By  the  light  of  the  law 
of  association  of  ideas  many  of  the  incidents  in  the 
witch-testimonies  take  on  a  fresh  s^niBcance.  Cer- 
tain among  them  illominate,  in  a  striking  manner, 
much  that  has  seemed  hitherto  incredibly  bizarre  to 
onr  civilized  intelligence. 

The  unfortnnates  on  trial  for  the  crime  of  witch- 
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craft  make  many  references  to  tiie  eo-called  "  Witches' 
Sabbat."  Whether  in  Scotland  or  in  France,  — 
whether  in  the  thirteenth  or  the  eeventewth  century, 
these  referoices  are  identical,  and  are  equally  sug- 
geetive  of  saTageiy.  Tbe  dresa,  indecent  and  fan- 
tastic, of  the  participants,  the  dmm-beat  gommoniBg 
the  assembly  to  the  woods  at  n^t,  the  dcTil-worship 
and  the  frantic  dance,  the  cannibal  sacrifice,  followed 
by  an  indescribable  orgy, — all  these  things  are  read 
by  the  modem  student  nnder  his  qoiet  lamp,  while  he 
shudders  at  the  perversity  of  the  human  imagination. 
To  his  mind,  such  conceptions  bespeak  a  sort  of  wicked 
Innacy.''  But  let  him  turn  to  tbe  sober  narrative  of 
the  African  traveller,  and  he  will  find  the  same  fes- 
tival set  down  therein,  in  cold  print,  as  an  everyday 
incident  of  abor^inal  life.  Stripped  of  all  connec- 
tion with  our  Occidental  Devil  (for  no  savage  mind 
had  ever  the  genius  to  create  that  fignrel),  the  ritual 
of  this  feast  is  not  changed  in  a  single  detaU.'*  Tes- 
terday,  to-day,  to-morrow, — ^the  drums  beat,  the 
Congo  villagera,  smeared  with  paint,  gather  in  the 
forest  for  a  debauch,  to  which  not  one  of  the  most 
hideous  fancies  of  the  Middle  .A{:e8  will  be  found 
lacking.  There  follows  the  natural  question.  How 
came  ^e  Middle  Ages  to  know  about  sncb  things  t 

Ages  since,  such  customs  had  faded  from  the  lives 
of  European  nations.^*  There  are  traces  of  them  to 
be  found  in  ancient  Eastern  creeds;  the  &enzy  of  the 
Mienads  had  a  similar  origin ;  but  they  most  long  have 
been  bnt  matter  of  vestigiary  memory.  Yet,  Eonce 
the  word  "vestige"  means  a  track  or  footprint,  it 
may  be  accurately  employed  in  showing  the  tracks 
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left  in  men's  imaginationB  by  the  vanished  cnstoms 
of  their  tribal  period.  Under  the  spur  of  sharp  ter- 
ror,— and  terror  of  the  Unknown, — ^that  faded,  hot 
not  obliterated  memory  of  the  aboriginal  orgy,  began 
to  reviret  atimnlated  into  a  show  of  life  and  color. 
Out  of  the  Uack  pit  of  the  paat  aroae  these  ugly  and 
tormenting  images,  crowding  to  perplex  a  poor,  on- 
balanced  creature  nnder  the  menace  of  death.  Per- 
haps the  tale  of  some  traveller  at  the  village  inn  had 
been  enough  to  start  the  train  of  ideas — ^to  stir  and 
animate  these  latent  associations.  The  folk-lore  of 
little  communities,  the  stories  told  by  father  to  sou, 
by  mother  to  daughter,  is  the  amber  which  has  en- 
folded and  preserved  these  snrvivals;  until  that 
moment,  when,  under  favorable  oonditiona,  they  were 
to  burst  forth  into  vigorous  and  unhealthy  activity. 

"There  are  no  pages  of  European  history  more 
filled  with  horror,"  says  Dr.  Lea,  "than  those  which 
record  the  witch-madnes  of  three  centuries."  ^* 
This  "disease  of  the  imagination"  was  heightened 
and  stimnlated  by  persecution;  details  which  bad 
been  but  cloudy,  became,  under  cross-examination, 
full  and  horrible ;  the  torture  of  the  accused  produced 
fresh  material  at  each  step,  which  each  further  case 
asmmilated  and  amplified.  The  psychology  of  the 
witcb-confessant  shows  a  progressive  state  of  hysteri- 
cal fear  and  of  imaginative  nervous  delusion.  The 
details  gained  npon  cross-examination  of  these  cases, 
became  more  and  more  dreadful  as  the  eroas-ezamina- 
tion  progressed ;  '*  as  the  unfortunate  tamed,  step  by 
step,  back  to  his  aboriginal  condition,  these  vcstigiaiy 
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memories,  reviTed  and  Btimolated  aoder  the  pressore 
of  terror,  soon  reduced  tbe  poor  creature  to  tiie  level 
of  the  sheer  brute.  Tortore  alwtQ^  eacceeded  in 
producing  the  answers  desired  by  the  torturers, 
answers  apparently  GonSrming  their  belief.  Lead- 
ing questions  led  to  uniform  replies,  and  thus  "a 
tolerably  coherent  formola  was  developed  to  which 
all  witches  were  expected  to  conform.""  At  times, 
the  confessionB  were  truthful  accounts  of  illusions 
really  entertained,  and  thus  are  comparable  to 
the  vidouB  of  the  mystics.**  More  often,  they  were 
the  mere  result  of  the  torture  applied  to  produce 
them.  Dr.  Lea  is  of  the  opinion  that  in  some  cases 
the  imaginations  of  the  Witches'  Sabbat  were  evoked 
as  a  relief  from  the  subject's  sordid  poverty,  or 
to  account  to  himself  for  excesses  of  temperament 
which  had  no  other  outlet.^'  However  this  may  be, 
it  is  indisputable  that  many  old  beliefs  and  folk- 
tales were  seized  upon  and  ineorporated  into  these 
delusions,  forming  a  repository  of  elder,  half-for- 
gotten superstitions.  The  ancient  pagan  idea  of 
night-riders;  the  Norse  "trolla-thing,"  or  nocturnal 
gathering  of  witches,  to  dance  upon  the  first  of  May, 
becomes,  by  a  slow  and  portentous  growth,  connected 
with  the  idea  of  a  pact  with  Satan,  and  so  grew  to  the 
Witches'  Sabbat  of  the  fourteenth  century.**  "Com- 
mon to  the  superstitions  of  many  races,"  writes  Dr. 
Lea,  "its  origin  cannot  be  definitely  assigned  to  any"; 
and  he  observes  that  both  the  Church  and  the  law 
were  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  wide  prevalence  of 
the  belief,  and  for  the  marked  similarity  in  its  fea- 
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tnres.*^  Details  varied  little ;  hmnan  sacrifice  and  can- 
oibaliBm  were  the  main  rites  aaaerted^  delnsioiu 
eagerly  confessed,  and  persisted  in  to  the  stake.** 

The  account  given  by  Dr.  Lea  of  the  witch-trials 
under  the  Inquisition,  at  the  time  the  epidemic  was 
at  its  height,  furnishes  the  most  oonqtlete  and  strik- 
ing confirmation  of  its  connection  with  savage  re- 
vival. The  personal  infinenccs,  the  payehol(^cal  in- 
fluences, the  physical  influences,  all  made  for  this  re- 
vival and  its  effect  upon  the  mind  of  the  iudividnaL 
Confession  was  to  be  exacted  by  torture,  mental  and 
physical,  and  every  possible  means  was  used  to  entrap 
the  unfortunate  or  obstinate  subject.  His  situation, 
therefore,  was  entirely  favorable  to  the  fiorescence  of 
the  revival  in  his  personality.  He  needed  only  the 
spur  of  terror  for  hia  passive  survivals  to  spring  into 
active  revival.  He  did  not  need  knowledge  of  aborig- 
inal customs;  the  knowledge  was  in  his  blood;  it  was 
naturally  evoked  by  a  certain  train  of  ideas,  under  a 
certain  nervous  stimulus.  With  real  savages  be  was 
not  in  contact,  unless  it  should  be  with  Irish  tra- 
ditions; while  of  that  abor^^inal  feast  which  is 
the  prototype  of  the  Sabbat,  he  had  never  even  heard. 
The  Middle  Ages  could  know  nothing  of  the  Aus- 
tralian bushman,  or  of  the  African  negro.  Books 
were  few;  and  most  of  the  people  affected  by  the  re- 
vival could  not  read.  All  the  beliefs  and  customa  eon- 
nected  with  witchcraft  and  magic  sprang  from,  and 
have  remained  with,  the  peasant,  part  of  an  inherit- 
ance  which  he  has  not  yet  outgrown. 

The  hysterical  on  trial  for  her  life  must  immedi- 
ately have    become   the    unconscious    focus,    for   a 
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revival  of  these  conceptiona.  Sbe,  her  judges,  and 
her  aadience  were  for  the  time  being  awayed  by  a  wave 
of  primordial  terror.  Such  reasoning  powers  as  they 
possessed  were  salnnei^ed  by  s  flood  of  racial  feelings 
and  recollections.  The  confessants  themselves  bear 
witness  to  this  state,  in  no  tmcertain  language.  Made- 
leine Bavent,  describing  the  incidents  at  the  Witehea' 
Sabbat,  repeats  that  she  cannot  be  sore  what  she  be- 
held  while  there.  It  is  remembered  as  in  a  cload.'* 
Like  Richard  of  St  Victor,  she  does  not  plead  this 
vagneness  as  evidence  in  her  favor ;  she  merely  makes 
note  of  it;  to  OS,  it  is  a  proof  that  the  whole  experi- 
ence belonged  to  what  James  calls  so  aptly  the  "B-re- 
gion"^*  of  her  conscioosnesB.  Neither  do  the  Mor- 
mon elders  attribute  to  any  psychological  inflnence  the 
extraordinary  behavior  of  some  of  their  converts  dar- 
ing the  revivals  at  Eortlaod,  in  Ohio.  The  young 
men  and  women  would  imitate  the  scalping  and 
whooping  of  the  Indians;  would  try  to  speak  in  the 
various  Indian  dialects;  would  be,  writes  one  of  the 
elders,  "completely  metamorphosed  into  Indiana."** 
The  fear  and  horror  of  Bed  Men  was  not  so  far,  per- 
haps, from  these  unfortunates,  as  the  fear  and  horror 
of  devils  from  the  witch-confessant;  but  at  Eirtland 
it  was,  at  least,  just  as  unnecessaiy,  just  as  markedly 
the  result  of  pure  revival;  sprung  from  the  "B- 
region"  of  consciousness.  "This  B-region,"  writes 
the  psyeholf^t,  "...  is  obviously  the  larger  part 
of  each  of  us,  for  it  is  the  abode  of  everything 
that  is  latent,  and  the  reservoir  of  everythii^  that 
passes  unrecorded  or  unobserved.  It  contains,  for 
example,  such  things  as  all  oar  momentarily  inac- 
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tive  memorieB,  and  it  harbors  the  sprii^  of  aU 
oar  obscnrel/  motived  paasionB,  impolsea,  likes,  dis- 
likes, and  prejadices.  Cor  intoitions,  hypotheses, 
fandea,  superstitions,  penroaaiona,  conTictions,  and  in 
general  all  our  non-rational  operations  come  from  it. 
It  is  the  source  of  oar  dreams  and  apparently  they 
may  return  to  it.  In  it  arise  whatever  mystical  ex- 
periences  we  may  have,  and  ...  it  is  also  the  foun- 
tain-head of  much  that  feeds  our  religion. ' ' " 

Although  the  eoncloaions  of  William  James  are  not 
those  of  the  present  investigation,  yet  one  must  not  un- 
derestimate the  service  he  has  rendered  by  so  clear  a 
definition  of  this  extra-marginal  portion  of  our  con- 
sciousness. The  data  of  the  emotional  religious  experi- 
ence have  their  origin  in  this  region,  from  which  all 
survivals  take  their  rise.  Holy  saint  and  hysterical 
nun  are  alike  in  this,  that  the  distnrhance  which  has 
been  caused  in  the  "B-regum"  by  the  rise  and  domina- 
tion of  some  survival,  has,  in  them,  preoccupied  and 
possessed  the  entire  personality,  to  the  total  exclu- 
sion of  all  those  factors  which  make  for  the  normal 
life  of  human  beings.  Under  pressure,  that  which 
existed  in  the  beginning  but  aa  a  passive,  latent  sur- 
vival, has  become  an  active  revival,  has  pressed  for- 
ward upon  what  James  calls  "the  full,  sun-lit  con- 
sciousneas";  QntU  it  alters  and  clouds  the  latter  be- 
yond recognition. 

Surely,  it  is  natural  that  human  creatures,  find- 
ing these  strange  ideas  rising  out  of  themselves, 
should  try  to  explain  them,  should  try  to  relate 
them  to  some  unknown  fact.  The  more  healthy- 
minded  tend  to  link  them  with  everything  they  dis- 
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like  and  cannot  understand.  Thus,  the  early  Chris- 
tiauB  came  to  be  accused  of  Tarions  practices  liavin^f 
their  origin  in  eavage  surrival ;  thus,  in  the  OlTmpian 
hand  of  a  Goethe,  the  Wdlpurgis-'nackt  superstition 
became  a  symbol  of  man's  lower  nature.  To  na,  these 
beliefs  furnish  clear  evidence  of  their  common  source, 
and  more  than  that,  their  partioular  character  points 
to  that  source  in  primitive  savage  animism. 

The  individual,  as  an  exponent  of  the  phenomena 
of  revival,  has  been  little  studied  up  to  the  present 
time.  Tylor  notes  Swedenborg  as  having  been  in- 
tensely animistic,  both  In  doctrine  and  personality.*^ 
"Mrs.  Piper,  the  mediom,"  writes  Andrew  Lang, 
"exhibits  a  survival,  or  recrudescence  of  savage  phe- 
nomena."** The  data  collected  in  the  foregoii^f 
chapter  on  heredity,  health,  and  early  piety,  are  gath- 
ered from  many  persona  predestined,  mentally  and 
nervously,  to  be  the  subject  for  such  revivaL  Mai^ 
an  one  has  found  himself  suddenly  quite  helpless  in 
the  grip  of  terrors  and  agonies  risen  to  confront  him 
oat  of  the  very  depths  of  his  nature.  These  are  hor- 
rors, hydra-headed,  uncontrollable,  perverse,  made  of 
the  naked  stuff  of  the  cave-man.  No  wonder  that 
the  humble  and  ignorant — the  John  Bimyans  and 
John  Crooks,  the  David  Halls  and  Joseph  Smiths,  and 
Joanna  Southcotts  of  this  world— are  smitten  by  them. 
Moreover,  there  is  good  reason  why  such  as  these  are 
especially  prone  to  be  the  subject  of  revival.  "The 
primitive  Aryan,"  Dr.  Frazer  reminds  us,  "in  all 
that  regards  his  mental  fibre  and  texture  is  not  ex- 
tinct. He  is  among  us  to  this  day.  The  great  in- 
tellectoel  and  moral  forces  which  have  revoluticmized 
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the  edncated  world,  have  scarcely  affected  the  peasant. 
In  his  inmoBt  beliefs  he  is  what  his  forefathers 
were."**  With  the  peasant,  the  belief  and  practice 
based  on  the  highm*  flniiwiign  remain  ezistcDt  as  an- 
oestral  relica, — as  vestigiary,  passive  sorviTala. 

The  startling  effect  of  the  whole  series  of  experi- 
ences to  the  individoal,  ia  thos  in  a  manner  eqtlained. 
The  confessant  reiterates  the  novels,  the  strangeness 
of  bis  feeling,  the  well-nigh  indescribable  character 
of  his  Boffering.  It  is  not  matter  of  his  immediate 
knowledge,  it  ia  something  from  outside.  It  is  strik- 
ing, bizarre,  fantastioaUy  new,  mnch  as  to  onr  eyes 
those  first,  fossil  shapes  of  the  great  sanrians  seemed 
altogether  new,  and  for  the  same  reason.  The  aver- 
age person,  living  his  peaceful,  civilized  life,  and  con* 
scions  of  no  hoofed  sa^rra  rising  to  torment  him  oat 
of  his  savage  past,  will  argae  that  evolution  has  rid 
him  of  all  these  barbarities.  Trae  it  is  that  many 
of  them  do  appear  to  be  on  the  wane.  Daring  the 
Middle  Ages,  the  witchcraft  revival  attacked  all  per- 
sons without  discrimination.  Sach  superstitions  are 
fewer  to-day.  The  power  of  suggestion  in  controlling 
them  is  man's  most  civilizing  inflaence.  Bat  so  long 
as  men  are  men,  so  long  will  they  be  liable,  nnder 
given  conditions,  to  recorrence  of  these  revivals,  if 
often  under  new  forms.  The  fact  that  at  the  moment 
the  namber  of  individuals  undergoing  the  particular 
revival  involved  in  emotional  religious  experience,  is 
fewer  than  in  the  past,  is  no  ai^nment  for  its  even- 
tual disappearance.  Almost  any  one  can  recall  in  his 
acquaintance  some  person  who  has  been  completely,  if 
temporarily,  altered  by  some  new  belief,  some  one  who 
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has  made  on  emotioDal  tnm  to  Christiaii  Science,  or 
some  other  sect,  and  who  has  bat  given  s  new  name  to 
this  age-long  experience. 

The  average  person  may  look  in  vain  for  any  tokens 
of  its  existence  within  himself.  Bnt  let  those  given 
conditions  occur, — ^let  the  process  once  start, — ^let  the 
force  of  emotion,  like  a  hidden  spring,  release  the 
pasfdve  snTvival  so  that  it  grows  to  active  revival, — 
then  the  mental  law  of  association  between  ideas  may 
be  counted  npon  to  do  the  rest.  He  who  began  with 
mere  depression,  dissatisfaction,  and  preoccupation 
with  self,  is  like  to  go  on  to  torments,  to  horrors,  to 
abnormalities  of  thought  and  bdiavior,  to  visions  and 
vokea,  to  ecstasies  and  trances;  he  will  be  changed 
beyond  hia  own  power  of  recognition.  "My  visage 
altered,"  says  Thomas  Lay  the,  "so  that  my  friends 
were  alarmed."  Myles  Halbead's  wife  remonstrates 
with  bim  on  bis  changed  appearance  and  behavior. 
Thomas  Ware  seemed  little  better  than  a  maniac. 
Qcoi^  Story  appeared  to  himself  actually  more  like 
a  beast  than  a  rational  creature.  The  friends  of  Alex- 
ander Gordon,  and  of  Mary  Fletcher,  were  much  wor- 
ried by  their  looks.  On  every  hand,  the  families  of 
the  confessauts  t^ify  to  the  extraordinary,  and  in 
moat  eases  deteriorating,  effect  of  the  experience.  For 
generations  their  remonstrance  baa  been  made  to  stand 
as  persecution  by  the  world  or  the  Devil,  and  it  mat- 
tered little  if  it  were  the  plea  of  Salimbene's  father, 
or  the  impatient  protest  of  some  employer  of  Method- 
ist or  Quaker, — all  were  set  aside  in  the  same  cat^ory. 

Nervous  contagion  and  epidemic  hysteria  no  doabt 
ai(fcd  the  development  of  the  oonvermon-proceaB  to- 
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ward  its  typical  crisiB.  Fantastic  ideas,  before  un- 
dreamt-of, often  take  complete  hold  on  the  subject's 
mind.  In  the  ^tch-triala  one  may  read  accounts  of 
derO-worship  or  the  Witches'  Sabbat, — accoimts  de- 
tailed in  their  brutal  obsceni^, — from  the  lips  of  deli- 
cate, cloistered  women  or  of  innocent  girls.  No  won- 
der that  diabolical  posseBsion  was  the  only  rational 
eiplanation  to  tbeir  aadiences  of  such  horrors.  Be- 
lief in  a  I>eTil  bad  at  least  this  advantage,  it  threw 
all  responsibility  for  the  results  of  a  disturbance  into 
the  "B-region"  where  it  seemed  to  belong,  ridding 
poor  hnmanity  of  the  harden.  It  is  well  for  us 
to  remember  and  repeat, — ^in  case  we  should  ever  oome 
to  grips  with  these  things, — that,  under  normal  condi- 
tions, these  feelings  should  not  be  brought  into  the 
light  at  all,  for  they  belong  to  those  obscurely  regis- 
tered impressions  which  are  a  part  of  our  animal  in- 
heritance. 

An  answer  may  be  here  suggested  to  some  of  the 

questions  which  were  asked  at  the  outset  of  this  en- 

qniry.    That  disintegrating  force,  which  we  have  seen 

'  to  operate  so  disastrously  upon  personalis,  is  gener> 

ated  by  a  spontaneous  revival,  in  the  individual,  of 

,  vestigiary,  savage  animism.    Sprang  into  action  as 

■  the  result  of  certain  given  conditions,  this  revival 

starts  upon  its  regolar  progress  that  process  known  as 

emotional  religious  experience,  manifested  in  the  three 

phases  of  Depres^on,  Conversion,  and  Reaction.    For 

this  process,  under  whatever  variations,  the  animistic 

revival  is  completely  ret^nsible.    Different  sections 

of  the  present  stndy  have  been  devoted  to  analy2ing 
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the  predisposmg  conditions  and  immediate  canseB  of 
such  revival;  while  others  show  wh;  the  merely 
pathological  or  medical-materialiat  theory  is  unable  to 
explain  it,  and  why  the  mystical-compromise  theory  is 
unable  to  explain  it  Once  set  in  action,  this  influx 
of  animistic  emotions  and  impulses, — simply  fonnded 
on  Fear  and  Worship  of  what  is  unknown — operates 
as  a  disrupting  agency  upon  the  subject's  personalis?, 
and  causes  an  acute  distress  mifil  its  course  is  run ; 
or  until  peace  retoms  through  the  medinm  of  direct, 
psychological  suf^estion.  Why  suggestion  has  this 
power  at  the  crisis,  science  has  not  yet  made  clear  to 
us ;  the  condition  of  the  subject  appears  to  predispose 
him  to  a  high  degree  of  suggestibility  at  such  a  time. 
There  are  cases  in  which  the  coalescence  altogether 
fails  to  tahe  place ;  when,  instead  of  steady  progress 
toward  a  mystical  or  semi-mystical  culmination,  fol- 
lowed in  due  course  by  a  return  to  normal  conditions, 
the  process  assumes  proportions  properly  termed  path- 
ological, and  the  personality  of  the  subject  remains 
disrupted  (or,  as  we  commonly  say,  unbalanced)  for 
the  rest  of  his  life.  Unquestionably,  there  is  justice  ' 
in  the  observation  that  this  state  is  in  itself  prone  to 
foster  any  latent  nervous  or  mental  diseasa  This 
does  not  mean,  however,  that  it  is  in  itself  to  be  classed 
as  disease,  any  more  than  onr  vestigiaiy  physical  re- 
mains are  to  be  classed  as  deformities. 

When  we  eome  to  look  upon  this  process  as  vestig- 
iary,  it  is  evident  that  it  must  not  be  looked  on 
either  as  an  "ideally-normal"  condition,  or  as  a 
purely  patholc^cal  condition.  It  is  a  process  strictly 
natural,  as  natural,  let  ns  say,  as  fear  of  the  dark, 
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aa  natnral  as  little  elae  about  ns  is  natorat  Be- 
longing to  that  group  of  primitiTe  instinets  which  man 
has  tended  bnt  imperceptibly  to  outgrow,  its  sadden 
development  unsettles  the  balance  which  civilization 
has  had  snch  difficulfy  in  maintaining.  When  these 
hidden  sluice-gates  open  in  the  depths  of  being,  there 
are  dangers  for  all  our  higher  qualities  in  the  rise  of 
that  dark  and  secret  flood.     The  great  cODtemplatives 

I  and  mystics,  whose  lives  have  presented  the  seeming 

I  paradox  of  activity,  both  mundane  and  supra-mun- 
dane, have  been  able  to  hold  it  in  check,  so  that  their 

'  creative  and  int^ectual  centres  were  not  thereby  sab- 
merged.  Need  we  add  that  such  abili^  belongs  <HiIy 
to  the  rarest  type  of  genius! 

'  Science  is  more  or  less  ignorant  of  the  special 
causes  which  unite  to  produce  this  outbreak  of  animism 
in  the  individual;  but  it  shows  from  the  data  that  a 
prerequisite  is  the  lowering  of  the  vital  forces.  This 
lowerii^  results  most  often  from  the  approach  of  pu- 
berty, with  depressing  social  surronudii^s,  poverty, 
vice,  infirmity,  or  ill-health,  as  contributing  causes. 
When  these  conditions  have  been  fulfilled  to  an  extent 
affecting  society  at  large  (as  in  the  Middle  Ages,  or  in 
tiie  United  States  just  after  the  War  of  Independ- 
ence), there  results  a  general  outbreak  of  animistic  re- 
vivals of  all  sorts.  Individuals  of  robust  vitality  may 
be  found  among  our  examples,  who  suddenly,  after  se- 
rious illnesB  or  strain,  find  themselves  confronted  with 
this  experience,  almost  invariably  heralded  by  pre- 
liminary depression,  restlessness,  and  fear  about  self. 
Where  these  individual  cases,  at  this  critical  moment, 
come  into  contact  with  crowd-revivals  and  their  conta- 
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gion,  the  process  is  uatarallr  heightened  and  hastened. 
The  savage  origin  of  the  savage  manifestationB  prev- 
alent in  crowd-revivals  has  been  sufficiently  insisted 
apou  in  these  pages ;  to  the  student  of  Mormoniam,  of 
the  Evangelical  movement,  of  the  Great  Bevival,  their 
abysmal  source  is  marked  as  plainly  as  that  of  witch- 
craft in  the  past. 

"C'est  le  propre  des  ^tats  de  I'&me,"  writes  Eenan, 
"on  naissent  Teztase  et  les  apparition^  d'etre  conta- 
gienz.  Llustoire  de  toates  les  grandes  crises  reli- 
giensea  proave  que  ces  sortes  de  visions  se 
conuuuniquent,  dans  tme  assembl^e  dea  personnes 
remplies  de  monies  croyances."  "*  The  history  given 
by  Jonathan  Edwards,  in  his  "Narrative,"  already 
mentioned  in  these  pages,  becomes  a  notable  con- 
firmation of  the  theory  of  savage  revivaL  Start- 
ing in  a  small  New  England  village  in  1735,  the  so- 
called  "Great  Revival "  spread,  "with  fresh  and  ex- 
traordinary incomes  of  the  ^irit,"  to  the  neighboring 
towns,  causing  widespread  religious  excitement.  The 
initial  suggestion,  according  to  Edwards,  was  due  to 
"an  apprehension  that  the  world  was  near  to  its  end, 
which,"  he  naively  adds,  "was  alt<^ther  false."" 
Here  was  evidently  another  manifestation  of  that 
spontaneous  Fear,  which  has  been  responsible  for 
BO  many  an  emotional  outbreak  in  human  history.** 
Direct  nervotis  contagion  had  its  share,  for  Edwards 
notes  the  suicide  of  an  unfortunate  during  this  period, 
which  became  the  starting-point  for  an  epidemic  of 
suicide.  Conditions  are  here  depicted  all  the  more 
striking  because  of  the  "misinterpreted  observation" 
through  which  they  have  been  preserved.    That  New 
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England  fanner,  urged  hy  the  blind  forces  in  Mb  be- 
ing to  cringe,  terror-atricken,  before  an  angry  Deity, 
seems  to  fall  back  many  centuries  into  aavagery. 

The  reader  most  not  infer  that  only  among  the 
simple  and  the  credidoiis  are  these  forces  to  be  fonud 
at  work.  Were  this  trae,  they  would  have  far  less 
importance.  On  the  contrary  savage  sarviyals  lie 
close  about  the  lives  of  the  moat  fastidious  and  com- 
plex of  men.  Each  one  of  ns,  in  fact,  might  exclaim 
vith  the  poet: — 

"WlUUn  aa  blood  1117  utclant  kindred  spoke, 
Oroteaqae  and  monfltraus  volcee,  heard  afar 
Davm  ocean  caves  when  behemoth  affoke."  u 

And  yet  how  few  of  ns  realize  that  these  voices  are 
"grotesqae  and  monstrous" — ^how  many  of  as,  with 
the  pathetic  misinterpretatioQ  of  the  past,  have  con- 
nected them 


If  we  will  but  set  them  in  their  proper  place,  much 
that  seemed  uncomfortably  fantastic  about  them  will 
be  explained;  much  that  seemed  onreasonable  will 
seem  so  no  longer.  The  remains  of  fetichism  in  the 
churches  will  seem  as  natural  to  us  as  the  re- 
mains of  fetichism  in  every  nursery.**  Man  will  no 
longer  hold  Qod  responsible  for  that  mass  of  fancies, 
lingering  over  from  abysmal  days  in  the  "B-region" 
of  his  fellow-creatures.  He  will  nnderstand  why  re- 
ligious concepts  are  attached  to  all  sorts  of  material 
objects  by  the  imagioations  of  the  devout ;  why  spe- 
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cial  devotions  to  special  dogmas  have  served  to  arouse 
and  to  feed  all  forms  of  animistic  snrvival.**  The 
Incarnation  and  t^e  Passion,  the  Sacred  Heart  and 
the  H0I7  Sacrament,  awakened  in  the  imaginations  of 
Peter  Favre,  of  Carlo  da  Sezze,  of  M.  M.  Alacoqne, 
and  Baptiste  Tarani,  typical  emotions  leaving  no 
doubt  as  to  their  animistic  origin.  A  leaden  medal 
to  Alphonse  de  Batisbonne,  a  fragment  of  prism  from 
an  old-fashioned  lustre  chandelier  to  Joseph  Smith, 
partook  of  a  sacred  character,  wholly  animistic  both  in 
its  sources  and  manifestations. 

The  theory  of  animistic  revival  folly  accoonts  for 
all  the  more  perplexing  features  of  the  religious  ex- 
perience. The  destructive  effect  of  the  process  on  the 
subject's  creative  energies  is  thus  seen  to  be  the 
natural  result  of  its  origin.  The  black  despair,  the 
"rending  and  tearing,"  the  "aridity,"  the  paralysis 
of  the  springs  of  efTort, — these  have  appeared  inex- 
plicable and  contradictory,  even  to  those  who  believe 
the  process  to  be  in  the  nature  of  a  new  birth.  The 
apparent  dissociation  of  the  feelings  aroused  by  this 
process  from  all  current  standards  of  morality,  hag 
raised  a  doubt  in  the  mind  of  many  eminent  religious 
leaders,  and  one  which  the  involved  contradiction 
alone  forbade  them  to  express.  This  dissociation  will 
be  noticed  both  in  general  and  in  particular.  The 
influence  on  its  votaries  of  a  wave  of  emotional  re- 
ligious revival  is  far  oftener  lowering  than  it  is  up- 
lifting. Nothing  could  be  more  immoral  or  irreligious 
in  its  tone  than  Mormonism,  with  its  prophet's  drunk- 
enness, its  licensed  sensuality,  its  fren^  of  supersti- 
tion,  unless,  perhaps,  it  be  the  polytheistic  Christianity 
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of  the  Middle  Agee,  of  which  Hallam  ezpressea  soch 
doubts. 

Why  a  person  in  the  act  of  "getting  religion" 
should  immediately  develop  an  abnormal  egotiam,** 
melancholy  and  gloom ;  *'  with  marked  indifference  to 
another's  feelings,"  and  inaenaibility  to  other  daims 
and  wishes ;  **  should  become  an  ungrateful  child,*"  an 
unkind  brother,*'  a  neglectful  parent," — and  aU  to 
please  his  Ood, — this  has  been  one  of  the  paradoxes. 
By  other  paradoxes,  no  less  startling,  has  the  Chris- 
tian d<%mati8t  endeavored  to  acconnt  for  them;  while 
the  conBict  between  our  human  and  our  religious 
duties  hss  for  centuries  tormented  the  nnbappy  race 
of  the  conscientious.  That  this  conflict  is  not  exag- 
gerated, the  confessants  themselves  bear  witness ; — it 
has  been  the  sharpest  scourge  in  the  hand  of  so- 
called  piety.  When  poor  little  Jeanne  de  St.  M. 
Deletoe  became  a  novice  at  sixteen,  she  attributes  her 
grief  at  leaving  home  to  the  Devil's  work. 

The  virtues  of  self-absorption  are  dwelt  upon  in  a 
manner  highly  suggestive.  Examples  have  already 
been  quoted.  When  her  basbaud  died,  Mme.  Ouyon 
hastened  to  praise  God  that  he  had  broken  her  bonds. 
The  mother  of  Guibert  de  Nogent  left  her  delicate  boy 
alone  in  the  world  while  she  sought  salvation  in  the 
cloister.  Th^rdse  of  the  Holy  Child  was  the  fifth  sister 
to  take  the  veil,  thereby  leaving  emp^  her  old  father's 
house.  "Bdigion,"  comments  William  James,  "is  a 
monumental  chapter  in  the  history  of  human  ego- 
tiaml" 

Obviously,  these  ideas  of  duty  are  not  our  ideas; 
in  our  eyes,  they  appear  rather  to  si^est  a  doo- 
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trine  of  "Saave  qui  peat!"  Sprung  from  animiBm, 
this  manifestation  of  selfish  terror  becomea  a  oat- 
oral  result,  founded  on  a  certain  l(^cal  basis. 
We  are  shocked  to-day  when  we  hear  of  snch  in< 
stances,  bat  most  of  ns  regard  them  as  exceptional. 
What  we  have  utterly  failed  to  recognize  ia  that  such 
^otism  is  fundamental,  nay,  even  essential  Similar . 
insensibilily  is  manifest  in  all  cases  of  animistic  re* 
vival ;  it  is  not  fortnitons  or  accidental,  it  is  sympto- 
matic %nd  characteristic.  It  is  the  one  constant  f  ac- 
tor,  among  the  many  variable  factors,  of  this  experi- 
ence. Its  presence  constitntes  an  unfailing  token  of 
the  animistio  revival.  The  gloom,  the  aridity,  the 
suffering  of  the  subject,  are  the  natural  outcome  of 
the  stroi^le  between  brute,  selfish  terror  and  any  of 
his  higher  ideals  and  feelings  which  evolution  may 
have  developed.  During  such  a  conflict  the  Ego 
forces  itself  on  the  attention  of  the  subject,  and  ac- 
quires an  exa^erated  importance  in  his  eyes.  Hence 
his  cry,  hence  his  terror,  hence  his  protest  that  he  had 
better  lose  the  whole  world  than  his  own  soul.  Recog- 
nition of  this  condition  resulted  in  the  dogmatic 
teaching  of  ^^tism.  The  medisval  mind  was  given 
to  formulte,  while  the  mere  existence  of  these  facts 
was  warrant  for  the  fathers  to  nail  them  fast  to  some 
text.  The  hardest  task  of  the  last  century  has  been 
to  draw  many  of  these  nails,  which  fasten  the  right 
&ct8  to  the  wrong  explanations.  Medifevaliam  was 
not  content  to  acknowledge  this  fondamental,  animis- 
tic selfishness  as  selfishness,  but  must  adopt  and  preach 
it  Peter  of  Alcantara  warns  against  "the  indis- 
creet zeal  of  trying  to  do  good  to  others."  *■    John  of 
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Avila,  counselling  the  neophrte  to  forget  national 
and  family  duties  for  those  duties  so-called,  of  heaven, 
adds  a  chapter  "On  the  Vanity  of  Good  'Works." 
These  he  finds  full  of  danger,  since  they  tend  to 
interest  one  in  this  world  instead  of  in  the  next !  ** 
WiimBTi  observes,  in  comment:  "Christianity,  to  be 
herself  again,  must  not  merely  shake  off  indignantly 
the  harbarism,  the  vices,  but  even  the  virtues  of  mo- 
nastic, of  Latin  ChriBtiaaity.""  The  further  com- 
ment made  by  science  will  be  to  the  effect  that  Chris- 
tianity was  most  herself,  in  those  days  when  aU  her 
standards  and  most  of  her  ideals  were  the  standards 
and  the  ideaU  resulting  from  the  influence  of  ani- 
mistic  revival.** 

The  characteristics  of  the  animistic  revival  are  at 
all  times  and  under  all  circumstances  so  definite,  sek 
recognizable,  that  it  is  no  wonder  the  Middle  Ages 
should  attach  to  them  a  supernatural  cause,  or  should 
distort  their  effects  into  a  form  of  ethical  code.  Most 
of  these  effects  we  should  not  to-day  dare  to  term 
virtues.  We  realize  their  bntte  nature,  their  origin 
in  a  time  when  religion  and  conduct  were  separate, 
dissociated  ideas.  Many  of  the  qualities  'rannted  in 
the  mediieval  religions  life,  are  now  known  to  have 
sprung  from  the  day  when  man  trembled  he  knew  not 
why,  and  adored  he  knew  not  what, — and  their  pres- 
ence is  aa  plain  as  such  another  survival  as  the  child's 
fear  of  the  dark,  and  to  be  accounted  for  in  the  sam^ 
way. 

When  such  revival  is  in  progress  there  ensues 
a  temporarily  disintegrating  effect  upon  the  morals 
and  philosophy  of  the  subject.    It  could  hardly  be 
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otherwise  when  one  realizes  the  potency  of  the  forces 
generated  and  the  instability  of  the  material  npon 
which  they  operate.  The  excitement  sets  up  currents 
and  coanter-carreQta,  actions  and  reactions.  Civiliza- 
tion does  not,  as  some  of  our  noveUsts  would  have  it, 
fall  from  the  shoulders  like  a  discarded  garment  at 
the  first  touch  of  any  passion.  Hereditary  self-con- 
trol, hereditary  balance  and  reason,  and  sense  of 
dnty,  do  not  resign  their  empire  without  a  struggle 
with  this  antagonist,  risen,  in  Stevenson's  apt  phrase, 
"oat  of  the  slime  of  the  pit."  It  is  this  age-long  con- 
flict between  Man  as  he  is  and  Man  as  he  used  to  be, — 
to  describe  which  writers  have  exhausted  their  vocab- 
ulary of  poignant  and  pathetic  words, — that  has 
caused  more  than  half  the  misery  of  the  world. 

The  mystic  himself  has  had,  at  momenta,  a  realiza- 
tion of  this  troth.  Barbanson  depicted  his  agony  in 
the  phrase,  "divisio  natune  ac  spiritos."  To  more 
than  one  sufferer  under  the  torture  of  that  peculiarly 
horrible  survival,  the  Unpardonable  Sin,  there  has 
come  the  gleam  of  a  feeling  that,  after  all,  what  he 
sufFers  is  an  anomaly  in  the  t«achii^  of  one  so  gentle 
as  Jesus  of  Nazareth, — that  his  despair  mtist  have 
grown  up  from  a  deeper  root  than  the  mere  suggestion 
in  a  text.  Suggestion  it  is,  but  far  more  in  the  nature 
of  primordial  suggestion.  The  paragraphs  dealing 
with  the  origin  of  the  Unpardonable  Sin  have  already 
connected  it  with  other  concepts  having  their  source 
in  primitive  Pear.  Its  qualities  of  intensity,  pecul- 
iarity, and  vagueness  of  definition  support  this  rela- 
tion ;  while  it  was  shown  that  the  confusion  among  the 
Fathers  respecting  its  nature  was  as  striking  as  their 
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oiuuiinioQs  recognitioti  of  its  pievalenee  toA  power. 
They  did  not,  of  coone,  relate  it  to  the  act  of  name- 
leaa  impietjr  lying  at  the  root  of  the  idea  of  pnmitive 
tibn,  which  few  savage  tribes  are  without  It  nonauis 
laee  the  modem  Btodent  to  see  in  these  two  coneqptions 
— ^the  breaking  of  the  primitive  tabu,  and  the  Unpar- 
donable Sin — a  strong  family  reaemblanee.  The  latter 
woold  seem  only  readily  explained  if  we  aee  it  in  the 
light  of  a  survival  of  the  former.  The  tabo  has  all 
the  equivocal  ebaracteristicfl  of  danger  and  fatality 
which  hnng  about  sacred  things  to  the  primitive  mind. 
Among  the  Greeks  taba  is  mmply  the  Forbidden,  the 
Thing  Feared.**  Breach  of  tabu  meant  defilement, 
until  expiated  with  blood.  It  is  just  as  vi^ne,  and  no 
more  definite,  than  the  Unpardonable  Sin  to  the  sin- 
ner who  thinks  be  has  committed  it,  knowing  not  what 
it  is.  Among  the  Boloki,  to  break  the  taba  was  to 
bring  a  cnrse,  or  even  death  to  the  breaker.**  Hebrew 
tradition  makes  no  mention  of  any  specific  unpardon- 
able offence ;  bat  in  their  complicated  system  of  tabus, 
pnrification  was  demanded  even  l^  a  trifiing  breach. 
All  these  tabus  mingle,  in  a  manner  extremely  sug- 
gestive,  the  idea  of  holiness  with  that  of  danger.** 

No  doubt  the  Fear,  inherent  in  the  aboriginal  tabu, 
has  remained  inherent  in  this  later  conception,  oat  of 
which  all  the  specific  cause  for  Fear  had  vanisbed  long 
ago.  In  sacredness,  potenqr,  vagueness,  and  fatal 
n^steriousnesa,  the  Unpardonable  Sin  is  to  the  modem 
confenant  what  the  breach  of  tabn  is  to  the  Congo 
savage,  nor  is  it  lacking  in  that  sense  of  infection, 
which  served  to  heighten  in  both  instances  the 
wretchedness  of  the  sinner.    Fear  is  the  main  ctnutit* 
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aent  of  all  sorvivalB;  and  where  this  Fear  becomes 
active,  its  maligoant  influence  over  some  yooug  life 
ia  preserved  for  as  in  numberlees  volomes  of  pious 
autobiography. 

Striking  as  it  seems,  this  particular  instance  is  but 
a  side-issue  in  the  main  psychological  conflict.  That 
such  conflict  is  universal,  that  all  men  pass  vithin 
danger  of  it,  that  youth  itself  is  inextricably  bound 
up  with  the  forces  which  produce  it,^ — is  the  tact  suffi- 
cient to  confirm  any  theory  of  its  innate,  primordial 
wigin. 

The  reader  may  impatiently  retort  that  this  is  not 
what  he  means  by  religion.  Many  persons  strongly 
object  to  being  linked  with  the  Banyans  or  the  Teresas 
of  this  world.  They  would  insist  that  the  religions 
experience,  due  to  an  individual  revival  of  savage 
animism,  is  not  the  only  sense  in  which  we  use  that 
term.  True;  and  yet  little  has  been  accomplished 
by  the  present  invest^tion  unless  it  has  made  plain 
that  the  current  terms  used  in  treating  this  subject 
are  far  too  loose  for  our  current  knowledge  of  it  to 
admit.  If  the  emotional  religious  experience  be  truly 
the  result  of  a  revival  of  savage  animism ;  then  one  of 
the  questions  asked  at  the  outset  of  this  study  has 
been  in  a  measure  determined.  The  mystical  states 
which  form  the  essence  of  this  experience  are  not 
merely  intensified  states  of  intellectual  opinion  and 
belief.  Their  geneds  is  other,  their  evolutioa  is  other. 
That  high  seriousness  respecting  life  and  its  duties,  [ 
whieh  to  some — ^to  many — of  us  to-day  constitutes  i 
vital  religion,  ia  not  the  product  of  animistic  survivals,  i 
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Ma;  it  not  even  be  said  to  oppose  their  growtht 
Snch  feelings,  such  standards,  sorely  interfere  with, 
and  impede  emotional  revivals,  beeanse  they  belong 
to  the  fabric  of  civilization  which  has  covered  and 
changed  the  primitive  man  in  Ms  nakedness.  Thej 
spring  from  what  wo  have  made  of  oaraelves;  not 
from  what  we  were  made.  The  sources  of  this  high 
seriousness  are  intellectaal,  and  so  far  as  it  is  possi- 
ble to  tell,  th^  appear  to  be  directly  antagonistic  to 
the  development  of  emotional  experience.  The  whole 
body  of  intellectaal  and  abstract  conceptions  has  been 
introduced  much  later  into  the  scheme  of  man's  evo- 
lution." If  classification  be  made  easier  thereby,  our 
intellectualized  beliefs  may  be  placed  in  this  late 
period;  whUe  the  emotional  experience  goes  back  to 
tliat  original.  These  are  the  twin  streams  which  have 
fed  and  fertilized  the  soil  of  man 's  religious  life ;  and 
once  we  see  these  currents  as  two,  we  readily  agree  with 
the  psychologist ' '  that  the  word  rel^on  cannot  stand 
for  any  single  principle  or  eeaence,""^  but  that  it 
must  be  used  as  a  collective  term.  Moreover,  the  di- 
rect testimony  of  the  data  at  hand  confirms  this  view. 
Manifestations  so  oonfiioting,  so  contradictory,  most 
needs  have  more  than  one  source.  That  man  who  is 
habitually  guided  by  his  intellect  will  suffer  partially, 
or  transiently,  or  not  at  all  from  any  animistie  re- 
vival. For  this  reason  he  is  apt  to  deny  its  existcBce, 
or  to  seam  it  as  pathological  if  he  admit  it  at  all. 
That  man,  on  the  other  hand,  who  is  habitually  goided 
by  feeling  and  imagination,  will  undergo,  while  in  the 
grasp  of  this  revival,  passions  so  furious,  terrors  so 
intense,  joys  so  exalted  and  transcending,  that  he  will 
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look  apon  the  donbter  of  these  experiencea  as  either 
a  dullard  or  a  madmazi. 

Should  it  occur  to  these  sabjects  that  both  m^  be 
religions,  then  they  frequently  rash  to  the  conclusioa 
that  both  are  affected  by  the  same  force,  differing 
only  in  its  degree  of  intensity.  Each  would  resent 
the  imputation  that  he  is  any  less  religions  than  the 
other;  each  would  exclude  the  other,  if  he  could, 
from  the  realm  of  religion;  failing  this,  their  only 
refuge  has  been  a  deetmotiTe  latitudinarianism.  Dif- 
ferentiation  of  terms  is  the  first  and  the  most  nec- 
essary step  toward  clearing  up  these  obscurities. 
Method  and  claasificaticai  should  be  the  second,  thougb 
even  more  important.  Method  will  reach  the  infer- 
ence that  the  so-called  religious  instinct  cannot  be  held 
as  singly  responsible  for  all  the  various  and  complex 
manifestationa  hitherto  grouped  under  this  one  head. 
If  it  be  the  cause  of  one  type  of  phenomena,  then  it 
is  precluded  fnmi  being  responsible  for  the  other, — 
and  vice  versa.  If  by  religion  there  be  meant  a  group 
of  experiences  and  resultant  phenomena  having  their 
origin  in  animistic  revival, — such  as  form  the  material 
of  the  present  study, — ^then  the  experience  running 
counter  to  these  may  not  be  called  religion. 

The  time  has  come  to  bring  the  reader  face  to  face 
with  the  questions  asked  in  the  Introduction,  and  to 
decide  whether  this  examination  has  in  any  way  helped 
him  to  resolve  them.  The  survey  at  least  should  have 
enabled  him  to  discriminate  more  snccessfully  between 
the  various  forms  of  data.  "An  autobiography,"  says 
Emerson,  "should  be  a  book  of  answers  from  one  in- 
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dividoal  to  the  many  questions  of  the  time";**  and 
when  a  fellow-creatar«,  in  the  pages  of  a  confessioD, 
tells  of  the  forces  which  create,  and  of  the  forcea  which 
destroy,  the  reader  knows  which  of  them  are  phyEdcal, 
and  what  they  mean,  which  are  mystical,  and  what 
they  mean,  which  are  literary  and  social,  and  what 
they  also  mean.  Instincts,  thonghts,  and  emotions  are 
laid  bare  to  him ;  he  is  no  longer  deceived  by  individ- 
ual variation,  nor  by  misinterpreted  observation.  His 
recognition  and  comprdiensiou  of  the  different  facton 
will  be  rapid  and  complete. 

And  with  understanding  will  come  a  greater  toler> 
ance, — one  might  even  say  a  greater  reverence.  No 
longer  will  he  place  everythii^  which  is  not  his  ideal 
of  health  Bweepingly  in  the  realm  of  disease.  Neitber 
will  he  longer  conceive  that  his  God  is  a  Ck)d  despising 
the  divine  medium  of  natural  law.  When  he  comes  to 
feel  and  to  perceive  this  law,  moving  to  its  fulfil- 
ment in  his  own  obscurest  processes  exactly  as  it  moves 
thronghont  the  universe,  Bhaping  worlds  oat  of 
nebuUe, — then  tiie  frantic  running  to-and-fro  of  little 
men,  shouting  their  jargon  of  judgment  and  revela- 
tion, upholding  or  condemning  one  another,  will  no 
longer  even  make  him  ai^ry.  "We  will  not  attack 
you  as  Voltaire  did,"  he  will  exclaim  in  the  famous 
words  of  Morley;  "we  will  not  exterminate  you,  we 
shall  explain  you.  History  wiU  place  your  dogma  in 
its  class,  above  or  below  a  hundred  competii^  dogmas, 
exactly  as  the  naturalist  classifies  his  species.  From 
being  a  conviction  it  will  sink  to  a  cariosity ;  from  be- 
ing the  guide  to  millions  of  humsn  lives  it  will  dwindle 
down  to  a  chapter  in  a  book."  ^ 
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If  he  desire  to  formulate  a  replf  to  the  seareliiDg 
queries  of  scienoe,  the  data  of  the  confessant  have 
fumifihed  him  Tvith  the  means  of  meeting  them  on 
new  ground,  and  with  fresh  su^estionfi.  He  now 
sees  and  can  describe  the  manifestations  in  the  in- 
dividoal  of  the  force  which  is  known  as  religion.  He 
recc^nizes  it  by  the  aniformity  and  universality  of 
its  symptoms; — he  concludes  that  this  very  uniform- 
ity and  nniversality  are  our  strongest  witnesses 
to  its  reality;  the  evidence  can  almost  he  made  to 
prove  itself.  A  steady  recurrence  of  the  same  indica- 
tions, under  different  conditions  of  time  and  place  and 
nationality,  is  proof  sufficient  of  their  foundation  in 
an  actual  process.^ 

Just  as  we  reeogsnze  through  its  typi<:al  effects  the 
presence  of  the  force  called  electricity,  so  we  recognize 
hy  its  typical  effects  the  presence  of  the  emotional  re- 
ligious experience.  But  when  we  seek  its  further 
relations,  in  order  to  complete  our  induction,  we  are 
checked  by  the  confused  voices  of  philosophy  dis- 
puting ou  the  question  of  definition.  Turning  to 
science,  therefore,  it  has  seemed  as  though  the  work  of 
the  anthropologist  came  nearest  to  providing  us  with 
vital  comparisons  and  suggestions.  Our  conclusion 
that  the  "experiences"  of  the  type  herein  classified 
are  due  to  animutie  revival,  acting  counter  to  the  later- 
developed  intellectual  and  social  elements  of  Person- 
ality, with  a  result  temporarily  or  permanently  dis- 
integrating, is  a  conclusion  very  far  from  the  flattering 
theories  of  the  mystical  compromiser,  at  present  so 
much  in  vogue.  This  conclusion  contradicts  such 
theories  through  the  confessant 's  own  testimony,  by 
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Bhowing  that  the  peace,  the  joy,  the  retmion,  are  hut 
the  evanescent  ^ects  of  psychologicEtl  fniggeBtt(m. 
The  evidence  proves  that  a  eonversion-crifflfl  rarely  es- 
tablishes Personality  on  any  higher  level  than  before, 
and  that  it  is  never  without  a  reaction,  daring  which 
the  subject  has  to  snffer  farther  crises  of  doubt  and 
gloom.  The  records  show  that  whenever  the  conver- 
sion appears  to  be  the  means  of  opening  new  channels 
to  the  enei^y  of  the  subject,  it  does  so  throogh  his  im- 
polse  toward  work  of  some  kind,  or  by  bringing  him 
into  contact  with  some  sectarian  activi^.  If  bis  reli- 
gious crisis  leads  him  to  ttike  np  teaching  or  preach- 
ing  or  organizing,  then  his  level  as  an  individual  may 
truly  be  raised ;  but  such  elevation  cannot  be  called  the 
effect  of  the  conversion ;  it  is  ratlter  the  effect  of  the 
suitequent  work.  If  the  sabject's  emotional  experi- 
ence does  not  lead  him  in  the  direction  of  new  woA 
(and  there  are  many  cases  where  it  does  not) ,  then  the 
last  state  of  this  man  is  infinitely  worse  than  his 
first.*'  The  reader  will  have  become  convinced  that 
in  most  natures  a  religious  conversion  no  more  changes 
the  original  elements  of  good  and  evH  in  the  subject 
than  a  wave  changes  the  constituency  of  the  water 
through  which  it  moves.  We  have  enveloped  this 
crisis  in  a  cloud  of  our  own  anthropomorphic  beliefs: 
we  have  attached  to  it  the  idea  of  Qod,  conquering  the 
demon,  entering  into  and  calming  the  troubled  souL 
Man  has  affixed  a  religious  significance  to  this  age- 
long, evolutionary  conflict,  because  only  a  religions 
significance  seemed  fitted  tn  expieaa  its  extraordinary 
poignancy. 
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Tbns  are  we  broDght — ^if  onwillingly — ^to  that  nlti- 
mate  qneation; — one  which  will  always  be  asked,  and 
to  which  no  answer,  while  men  are  what  they  are, 
can  ever  be  accepted  as  finaL  Do  we  find  in  these 
experiences  any  proof  of  the  religious  instinct  t  For 
more  than  three  tiiousand  years,  men  have  trembled 
and  adored  after  this  fashion ;  what  shoTild  it  prove 
to  OS  to-day  t 

We  have  seen  what  it  seemed  to  prove  in  the  past. 
Qod's  word  was  not,  we  remember,  in  the  thunder, 
nor  yet  in  the  %htning ;  and  we  are  now  asking  one 
another  if  it  is  in  "the  still,  small  voice."  Amid  the 
clamor  of  contending  theories,  science  knows  only  that 
she  most  walk  austerely,  that  she  most  not  aasome  a 
priori  supernatural  caoaee  for  natural,  physical  effects. 
If  it  is  to  animistic  revival  we  are  to  look  for  proof  of 
a  religious  instinct,  then  we  must  further  differentiate 
the  ideas  dealing  with  non>anthropomorphic,  ethical 
coneeptiona,  which  many  of  us  include  under  the  same 
tiead.  These  terms,  after  all,  are  but  the  symbols  of 
the  forces  by  whose  aid  man  continues  to  evolve.  We 
name  and  re-name  them;  in  essence  they  remain  the 
same.  "Tons  les  symboles  qui  aervent  fl  dooner  une 
forme  au  sentiment  religieox  sont  incompleta,  et  leur 
eort  est  d'etre  rejitSs  les  una  apr^  lea  autres."  ** 

As  we  reject  these  symbols  the  one  after  the  other, 
instinctively  we  choose  symbols  of  a  higher  character 
to  succeed  them;  and  to  this  instinct  we  may  safety 
confide  the  evolution  of  our  religious  ideals.  When 
men  came  to  tinderstand  that  visions  and  voices,  ter- 
rors and  trances,  belong  to  their  "ancient  kindred," 
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their  lover,  not  tlimr  higlier  selves,  then  men  were 
plagued  hy  them  no  longer;  those  eymboU  passed,  and 
were  rejected. 

For  the  woi^  of  the  conrageons  rationalist — who  to- 
day is  the  only  idealist — is  but  begun.  Three  cen- 
tnries  ago,  wise  and  good  jadges,  under  the  grip  of  a 
savage  sorvival,  pat  their  innocent  fellow-men  to 
a  cruel  death,  on  no  evidence  save  that  of  raving  hys- 
teria.** Less  than  a  centory  since,  and  the  incredi- 
bly grotesqoe  and  bmtiah  conception  of  a  personal 
Devil,  was  allowed  to  torment  the  sleep  of  little  chil- 
dren and  to  inaolt  the  eternal  face  of  things.  It 
wonld  be  bard  to  find  a  single  intelligent  family  snb- 
mitting  to  that  horror  to-day.  Two  hundred  years 
ago,  a  callons,  oiganized  selfishness  was  preached  as 
the  highest  life  a  person  eoold  live.  To-day,  no  creed, 
no  chorch,  puts  the  career  of  passive  egotism  before 
that  of  active  social  service.  It  has  slipped  into  its 
proper  sphere,  and  the  churches  now  give  emphasis 
and  precedence  to  the  religions  orders  working  for 
others.  A  hundred  years  hence,  and  we  may  oonfi- 
dently  hope  that  the  relation  borne  by  the  imaginings 
of  the  mystic  to  oar  life  and  ideals,  shall  be  set  into 
the  same  category  as  the  demon-possession  of  liie  nans 
of  Loaviers  or  Loudon.  The  symbols  pass ;  they  are 
rejected  the  one  after  the  other. 

"Whatever  the  religions  symbols  of  the  fatore,  at 
least  they  will  not  be  tbose  of  the  past;  they  will  not 
be  fotmded  on  savage  survivals.  The  religion  they 
form  will  not  permit  its  votaries  to  write,  as  did  the 
honest  Scot  of  a  saintly  philosopher,  that  "this  atheist 
should  have  been  rightly  named  Maledictus,  and  not 
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BeuedictoB  Spinoza  I"*'  BeligiooB  doctrine  will  not 
be  founded  on  horror,  bat  on  beaat?;  not  on  fear,  bat 
on  seearity ;  not  on  wild  rerelationa  to  a  few,  but  on 
hope  and  constmctiye  ethics  to  the  many.  It  will 
teach  ita  followers,  throngb  science,  how  better  to  fight 
the  battle  with  tbeir  brate  selTes.  It  will  Ind  them 
shut  their  ears  and  ignore— as  Luther  ignored  the 
Devil — all  those  mntterings  of  what  they  once  were. 
We,  who  have  hong,  like  Dante  over  the  Inferno,  nn- 
tQ  oor  ears  shrink  from  the  "high  shrieks"  and  the 
"voices  shrill  and  stifled";  we  can  bnt  hope  for,  and 
believe  in,  the  swift  passing  of  onr  oatwom  symbols. 
No  one  who  reads  these  records  of  suffering  bnt  feels 
bis  sonl  purged  by  pity  and  terror, — pity  to  see  his 
fellow-man  clinging  to  these  rejected  symbols,  terror 
to  see  him  struggling  with  the  slime  of  the  pit^  and 
knowing  not  with  what  he  strives  I 
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p.  213. 

128.  Cf.  Barclay's  Apology,  In 
Friends. 
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66.  Cited  by  P.  Boar8«t  In  tbe  Preface  to  La  Barricade. 
56.  Villa,  OoHtemporary  Faycholoov,  P.  165;  also,  William 

James,  Prittcipjes  of  Ptycliologv,  p.  186. 
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1.  William  Uonis,  7%e  Barthiif  Paradfe. 
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Lettert. 
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16.  See  A.  R.  Burr,  The  Autobioaraphv,  PP>  171-8S. 

17.  By  QiutBVe  LeBon.  In  La  Foitte. 

18.  G.  A.  Salnto-BeuTe,  Port-Ro^al,  pp.  416-18. 

19.  See  Rouaaeau,  M.  Baahkirtaev,  O.  Wilde. 

20.  Anatole  France,  Jeatma  if  Arc,  Appendix. 

21.  Jackson's  Hvet  of  Early  MethodUt  Preachers,  Preface. 

22.  Bom  In  1620. 

23.  See  Blbllograpbr  of  Caaee,  Jobn  Bunran. 

24.  See  BlbUograpb]'  of  Cases:  Oeorge  Sbadford.  H.  Joyce, 
Thomaa  Olivers,  Jobn  Prltehard,  John  Morlln,  Oeorge 
Wbltefleld. 
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26.  See  Blbllograpby  of  Cases,  Jobn  Oratton. 

27.  See  Bibliography  of  Cases,  Joseph  Hoag. 
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29.  See  Bibliography  of  Cases,  Oeorge  Fox. 
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Dov,  Daniel  Tonng,  Thomu  Ware. 

31.  Sampson  Stanlfortb. 

32.  Tbom&s  Taylor. 

33.  MaiT  Fletcber. 

34.  Thomas  Farne. 
3G.  John  Hatme. 
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38.  See  John  WeBley's  Journal, 
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40.  See  Jackson's  Livet. 
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45.  See  Bibliography  of  Cases. 

43.  Works,  vol.  HL 

44.  Riley,  The  Founder  of  JfornuMten,  pp-  S9-t0. 

46.  JMd.,  p.  46. 

45.  ma^  p.  m. 

47.  See  B.  Brown,  P.  Pratt,  Brigliam  Tonng,  and  hla 
brother  Loreoio. 

48.  Riley,  The  FounOer  of  Xormoninn,  p.  177. 

49.  Book  of  Mormon,  pp.  688-90;  Riley,  op.  dt.,  p.  166. 

60.  Memoirt,  p.  133. 

61.  See  The  Oumeyg  of  Earlhom,  voL  i,  p.  833. 

62.  Oonfeaaiont,  book  Tx. 

63.  Sttdriotaphia,  p.  6. 

64.  Henrl-FrMfirlc  Amlel,  journal. 

66.  Oonfetsiont:  "I  conceived  that  1  should  be  too  nnhappy 
were  I  deprived  of  the  embracements  of  a  woman." 
(See  alBO  Bneaa  SylTlns,  Letter:) 

S6.  Talle-Talk  (Hazlltt),  p.  162. 

67.  Oonfestiont  of  an  Optutn-Eater,  Preface. 

68.  See  Bibliography  of  Gases,  narratlTe  of  Qeorge 
HOller. 

69.  A.  Pope:    Preface  to  his  Ootlectea  Works. 

60.  Thomas  De  Qnlncey,  OonfMHani  of  on  Opium- 
Safer. 

61.  For  analysis  see  A.  R.  Burr,  The  AutoMopraphv- 

62.  iMd. 
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63.  See  HblloKTaidiy  of  Cawe:  Andrt  de  Lorde,  Preface. 

64.  See  OonfeuiOK  of  a  Neurtuthenic. 

6G.  la  Nlc&olson's  PMl.  Journal,  toL  IB   (Hlbbart,  Phi- 
lotophv  Of  Apvaritiont) . 

66.  Ibia^  Hlbbert  Philotophv  of  ApparititMt,  p.  95. 

67.  A  coitection  of  modem  relatiotu  of  matten-of-fact  coi^ 
ceming  witchet,  edited  by  JuHtlce  Matthew  Hale. 

S8.  De  Vita  propria  Hber. 

69.  John  Beaumoat  (1TS2),  A  Treatiae  of  Bpiritt,  v.  221. 

TO.  Cf.  the  ezperlances  of  J.  O.  Flear,  sent  bj  him  to 

Herbert  Spencer,  and  quoted  In  Principles  of  Sodotogy, 

1,  S,  Appendix. 
71.  See  A.  R.  Boir,  The  AufobiOffraptv,  P-  7. 

75.  /&M.    See  Babbage. 

78.  VM.    J.  A.  STiQOnds,  etc 
74.  Grasaet,  Le  DeMi-fou,  p.  2ET. 

76.  See  A.  R.  Burr,  T\e  Autobiography^  p.  39. 

76.  In  Hlbbert's  Phitoaophy  of  AppariUoiu. 

77.  Preface  to  Lettret  A  une  Inconnvs. 

78.  Br  B.  Caird,  npra. 


CHAPTEE  V 

1.  H.  Delacroix,  istuOe  tur  rhittoire  dtt  MystitHaine,  p.  x. 

2.  See  Bdmnnd  Oosse,  Father  and  Son;  H.  Spencer,  etc 
8.  The  Three  Tabemaclet.^.^ 

4.  Mlgne,  Pat.  Lot.,  L  170,  "OpuBcnlum  de  conTeralone 
ana." 

5.  Acta;  Vita;  8eivia»  aeu  Tiaionea  (all  In  lUgne);  alio 
pare  Chamonal,  Tie  de  8te.  EUdegarde. 

6.  Hiaioire  de  France,  TOl.  ti.  Introduction. 

7.  H.  Vanghan,  Hovra  with  the  Uyatica. 

8.  For  thlB  and  following  names  see  Blbliognmhr  of 
Cases. 

9.  Curtis,  Some  Roods  to  Borne  in  America. 

10.  Dr.  Lenba  siToa  a  nnmber  of  dmntotrds'  converslonB; 
and  Jamee  qnotes  tbat  of  8.  H.  Hadler  (Varietiea  of 
Keiigiom  Bxperienee,  p.  201). 
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11.  See  A.  R.  Burr,  The  Autobioffraphy,  pp.  71,  72. 

12.  IDid.,  p.  49. 

13.  See  Hiatory  and  Practice  of  Thtiga,  London,  1851. 

14.  See  H.  B.  Irving,  French  Criminals  in  the  Nineteenth 
Oenturtt,  pp.  4-G. 

16.  ma.,  p.  SOT. 

16.  BlbUegrapby  of  Casea,  Public  LeAger,  Pbll&delphla. 

17.  Newgate  Calendar. 

18.  liivwire.    See  Blbllograpby  ol  Caees. 

19.  Lea  OrimineU  peints  par  eux-m6me*.    Heese,  1911. 

20.  H.  C.  Lea,  Ohaptert  from  Religiout  History  of  Spain, 
p.  381. 

21.  Ibid.,  p.  344. 

22.  Oeata  PontifUHum  Leodeinatim  (ISIG),  and  05rrM, 
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31.  «.  Paul. 
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Of  Siena;    MU.  de'  Paasl,  Bernard  of  Clairraux,  and 
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Francis  of  AssM.  Tbe  lacend  by  Thomas  of  C«laiio, 
exqnisite  u  it  1b,  cannot  be  Hrrlcealile  here. 
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natnral  rwnlt  of  nuny  cases  Of  Innnftr  preceded  by 
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